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| impression they made tipon 
rather a long visit Isatx 
ffering Mrs. Hare, who haa 
J. Miss Carlyle 'visLed th» 

_ T „_ noi , r „„, said, to show Barbara. Tl» 

a brother-justice coming to dine with him 
past four : Barbara might stay if she liked* 

Barbaras face crimsoned : nevertheless s 
proffered her by Miss Carlyle, to remain at 
, the day* / 

iJiuncr-time approached, and Isabel went up tv 
was waiting, and entered upon the subject of the su> . 

“ My lady, 1 have spoken to Miss Carlyle, and she is 
should be transferred to you, but she says l ought first 
acquaint you with certain urf pleas ant facts in my history,, an*-. . 
same thought had occurred to tic. Miss Carlyle is not over-pleasant 
in manner, pry, lady, but she is very upright ana just” 

“ What fect#k? ” asked, Lady Isabel, sitting down to have her £»> 
brushed. * 

u My lady, HI tell you as shortlf I Ain. My father was a clerk 
m Mr, Carlyle’s office— of course 1 mean the late Mr* Carlyle. My 
thdther died, when 1 was eight years old, and my, father afterwards 
married again, a sister of Mr, Kane’s wife—” 

<J Mr. Kane, the music-master ? M \ 

u Yes, my lady. She was a governess; she and Mrs* Kane had 
both been governesses, they were quite ladies, so for as education and 
makers went, and West Lynne said that in stooping to marry my 
father she lowered herself dreadfully. But he w&s a very handsome, 
man, and a clever man also, though self-taught* Well, they married* 

and at the end of a year Afy was bom ” 

“Who?” interrupted Lady Isabel* 

“ My half-sister, Afy. In another year her mother died, and at? 
mimt ot her mother sent for the child, a * 
““ I remai ned how With my father!" 

“few up, I went to learn 
^retuest cottage, my lady 
svn. After 1 was out, of 
k * houses tp work, seeing 1 
; the woman who did the 1 
Lt Vdayv that went, on fol 
" died, apd her mol 
tMp My weH, she ceald 
for notion* were fine, afid 
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a lady — the effect of bringing her up above her 
Jjad she and I together, chiefly about her 
“ot acquainted Vifch young Richiird Bare*” 
kly. .. j > ‘ 

on ; o wn brqiLher to* Miss Bjrbara,^ pro- 
oice, hs though Barbara ra jfht h ear her 
she was very flighty j shAM|ourag€d 
grew tO love her with quite ragpa sort of 
and Afy*used*to laugh atk^Mehind his 
ers too, and woul<^ have tnSWncrc in an 
was free. My father was secretary' to the 
id to be there two evenings in the week, 
irlyle’s ,* he was fond of shooting, too, and, 
out with his gun ; and asJ ‘scarcely ever 
o’clock, Afy was often alune, and she took the 
one or other of her admirers there.” 
admirers?” asked Lady ^Isabel, who seemed in- 
the talt jokingly. 

chief one, my laay^as Richard' Hare, She got acquainted 
somebody else, a stranger, who usfkl to ride over from a distance 
to see her ; but 1 fancy there was norfipg in it ; Mr. Richard was the 
one. And it went on and on, till — till — he killed her father.” 

“Who?” uttered the startled Lady Isabel 

** Richard Hare, my lady. •My father had told Afy that Mr. Richard 
should not come there any longer? for when gentlemen go in secret 
aftei poor girls, it is well known they have not marriage in their 
thoughts : my father would have interfered more than he did, but 
that he judged well of Mr, Richard, and did not tlunl&he was one to 
do Afy real* harm —but he did not know how flighty shefcwas. How- 
ever, one day he he:urd people talking about »t in West Lywjne, coupling 
her name and Mr. Richard’s offensively together, nnd at night he told 
Afy, before me, that it should not go on any longer, and she must not 
encourage him. My lady, the next nig lit Richard Hare/ ’shot my 
father.” ’ / 

i( How very dreadful I ” I 

“ Whether it was done on purpose, or whether the gun went off in a 

K icople think it was wilful murder. V never shall 
lady* when I got home that night : it was at 
had been working. M y father was lying on the 
i house wa$ f full of people. Afy could give ho 
gone out; to the wood path at the back, and 
anything* armss ; but when she went in again, 
r. LooRsley was leaning over him; he told Afy 
5 shotfand came up in time to see Richard Hare 
ad fly from the house with his shoes stained with 

7 like to hear this,* What to Richard 

my. He went off that same night* and has never 
There’s a judgment of murdeSrout again# hkh, 
ould be the first to delivci him % to Justice. It Is 
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'« dreadful tJwng to have befallen the Hare family, .who are high and 

* ? u My* slie wsy* christened by a very fine natee-^Aphirodite 5 so 
t afid my gper , never called her anything but Afy. fern Ihatfle the 
tel%ou yet, my lady— the worst as regards her. As soon as-* 
fcfce ihqt seat was over, she went Off, after Richard Hare.* 

Jt^wly Isabel, uttered an exclamation. , * " 

u She did in&bed, my lady,” returned Joyce, turning away her wet 
eyelashes and her flushed cheeks from the gasc of her mistress. 

“ Nothing has been beard of either of them : and it is hardly lifcdy but 
what they went out of England — perhaps to Australia; perhaps to 
America ; nobody knows. What with the shame of that, and the shock 
of my poor father’s murder, I had an attack of illness. It was a nervous 
fever, and it lasted long : Miss Carlyle had me at her house, ( 'd she 
and her servants nursed me through it, She’s good at heart, tP^ady, 
is Miss Carlyle, only her manners are against her, and, sh<» She fonk 
herself better than other people. After that illness, I stayeubetwe*; lcr 
as up}>er maid, and never went otft to work again.” ** toi\ , 

H ow long is it since this happened ? ” d 

w It will be four years next September, my lady. The cottage has 
stood empty ever since, for nobody will live in it ; they say it is tainted 
with murder. And I can’t sell it, because Afy has a right in it as well 
as l, I go to it sometimes, and •pen the windows, and air it. And 
this was whaL I had to tell you, my^ady, before you decide to take me 
into your service. It is not every lady would like to engage one whose 
sister has turned out so badly.” 

Lady Isabel did not see that it ought to make any difference. She 
saidso ; and then leaned back in her chair, and mused. * 
u Which dress, my lad£ ? ” 

<c Joyce, what was that I heard you and Susan gossiping about at the 
door ?” Lady Isabel suddenly asked. 4 * About Miss Hare giving me a 
l>owl of poison. You should lety Susan not to whisper so loudly.* • 
Joyce smiled, though she was rather confused. “ It was only a bit 
of nonsense, of course, my lady. The fact is, that people think Miss 
Barbara was much attached to Mr. Carlyle, regularly in love with him* 
and; many thought it would be a match. But I don’t fancy she would 
have been the orteto^niake him happy, witfi all her love.” 

A hot flush passed over the brow of Lady Isabel ; a sensation 'very 
Hke jealousy flew to her heart. No woman likes to hear that another 
woman either is or has been attached to her husband : a doubt always 
arises whether the. feeling jnay not have been reciprocated. » 

; Lady Isabel descended. She wore a co^ly black lace dress, its lqw 
body and sleeves trimmed with white bice as costly, and ornament^/ 
jet. She looked inexpressibly beautiful, and Barbara* turned from ^ 


even from the fine, .toft handkerchief, which difl 
rank-rthe coronet hf an carl’s daughter. Bart ‘ 
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They stood together at the window, looking at Mr. Carlyle as be came 
up the avenue. He sawejhem, and nodded.* Lady Isabel watched the 
damask cheeks turn to crimson at sight of him. 
ts How do you do, Barbara ? ” he cried, as he styiok hands. “ Come 
• to pay us a visit at last ? you have* been thrdy over it A lid how are 
•you, my darling ? ” he whispered, bending over his wife: bit she missed 
his kise of greeting. Wcllt would she have had him give it her in 
public ? No ; but she was in the iViood to, notice the omission. 

Dinner over, Miss Carlyle beguiled Barbara out of doors. To ex- 
hibit the beauties of the East Lynne pleasure-grounds, the rarities of 
the conservatory, thinks the reader. Not at nil : she was anxious to 
show off the stock of vegetables, the nsjjatagus and cucumber beds ; 
worth a hundred acres of flowers m Miss Carlyle’s estimation. Barbara 
went ufcvillingly : she would rather be in hh presence than away from 
it ; s^Bshc could not help feeling this, although he was the husband 
of Isabel rema Jr »erJ indoors : Barbara was Miss Carlyle’s 

j/Py ' ou ** cr ^ ” abru P t] y asked Barbara, alluding to Lady 

A “ Better than I thought T should,” acknowledged Miss Carlyle. il I 
had expected airs and graces and pretence, and 1 must say she is free 
from them. She seems quite wrapped up in Archibald, and watches 
for his coming home as a cat, watches for a mouse. She is dull without 
him.” * < 

Barbara plucked a rose as they passed a bush, and began pulling it 
to pieces, leaf by leaf. “ Dull ! how does she employ her time? ” 

“In doing nothing,” snappishly retorted Miss Carlyle. 14 Sings a bit, 
and plays a bit, and reads a bit, and receives her visitors, and idles 
away her d£ys in that manner. She coaxes Arrhibald out here after 
breakfast, and he ought not to let himself be fco.ixcd; it makes him late 
at his office ; and then she dances down to the park gates with him, 
hindering him still farther, for he would go alone in halt the time. One 
morning it poured with ram : she actually went all the same. I told 
her she would spoil her dress : oh. that was nothing, she said, anti 
Archibald wrapped a shawl round her and took her. Of course to spoil 
•tresses is nothing to her ! And in an evening she goes down to meet 
him again ; she would have gone to-day, if you had not been here. Oh. 
she is f^rst with him now’ : flfusiness is second.' 

B trbara compelled her manner to mdiffereneb. * u I suppose it is 
Jintural.” ■ 

“ 4 suppose it is absurd,” was the retort of Miss Carlyle. M I give 
them very little of my company, especially of an evening. They go 
stalling out together, or slg; sings to him, lie hanging over her as if 
K^were gold ; to judge by appearances, she is more precious to him 
ny gold that ever was coined into money. Ill tell you what F 
L " night. They had •post- horses to ^he close carriage yesterday, 

^ visits, never reaching home till past seven, and 

niy. waiting. Archibald had what he is not often 
'filadacbe, and he went into the next room after 
; sofa. She carried a cup of tcako him, and never 
er own on the table till it was perfectly cold. I 
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B * 1 open the door to tell her so. There was my lady’s cambric 
erchief, soaked in ca^-de- Cologne, lying 'on his forehead ; and 
there was my lady herself, kneeling down and*I<Joking at him, he with 
his arm thrown routed her to hold her there. Now I just ask you, 
Barbara, whether there's anw sense jn fadding with a man like that? 

If ever he had a headache before he wns married, I used to mix him .* 
up a good dose of salts and senna, and tclUhim to go to hod early and 
sleep the pain off.” • * * 

Barbara made no reply*: but she turned hor face from Miss 
Carlyle. • 

They came u|xm the gardener, and Miss Carlyle entered into a dis- 
cussion with him, a somewhat warm one ; she insisted upon having 
certain work done m a certain way ; he asserting that Mr. Carlyle 
had ordered it done another. Barbara gtew tired, and returned t^the 
house. 

Isabel and her husband were m the adjoining room, at the piano, 
and Barbara had an opportunity of hearing that sweet voice. Sne did 
as Miss Carlyle confessed to have done, pushed open the door between 
the two rooms, and looked in. H w is the twilight hour, almost too 
dusk to see ; but she could distinguish Isabel seated at the piano, and 
Mr. Carlyle standing behind her. She was singing one of the ballads 
from the opera of the “ Bohemian (in I : ” “ When other lips.” 

u Why do you like the song so much, Archibald?” she asked when 
she had finished it. » * m 

“ I don’t know. 1 never liked it s«>niuch until I heard it from you.” 

“ l wonder if they have come in. Shall we go into the next room?” 
“Just this one first, this translation from the German. * ’Twere vain 
to tell thee all 1 feel.’ There’s real music in that song.” 

“Yes, there is. Do you know, Aichibald, your taste is just like 
papa’s. He liked all these quiet, imaginative songs, and so do you. 
And so do I,” she laughingly added, “ii 1 must speak the truth. Mrs. 
Vane used to stop her cais and make a face, whenjpapa made me sing 
them. Papa returned the compliment ; for he would walk out of the • 
room if she began her loud Italian airs. I speak of the time when she 
was with us in London.” 

She ceased, and began the song, singing it exquisitely, in a low, 
sweet, earnest tone, the chords of the accompaniment, at its condition,* 
dying oil gradually into silence. • 

u There, Archibald 1 I am sure I have sung you ten songs at* least,” 
she said, leaning her head back against him, and looking at him from . 
her upturned face. “ You ought to pay me for thjm.” 

He did pay her ; holding the dear face to him, and taking freftn it 
impassioned kisses. Barbara turned to the window, a low *moan 
escaping her, as she pressed her forehead on one of its pants,, 
and looked forth into the dusky night. Isabel came in on luff' 
husband’s arm. # * ,^-arm 

f< Are you here akme, Mi& Hare? I really _jjgg C&rAat the 

supposed you were with Miss Carlyle ? ” and 

“ WJ^re is Cornelia, Barbara ? ” * 7 w%ST'' " , 

u I have only jtist come in,” was Barbara's reply/;* ^ */, and the sobs , 
following me.” • • # os*th4 passion. 
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So fche wasJ for slvs came upon' them as they were speaking, her 
vodceraisfed tn anger, j , . . 

“ Archibald, what Have you been telling BWt about that gefa»lui»i 
bed ? . lire says, you have been ordering him tg tnake it oval We 
decided that it should be square.* 

* 44 Isabel would prefer it oval,” was his reply. 

** But it Will be Ibest square,” repeated ,M iss Carlyle. » 

“ If is all tight, Cornelia ; Blair*has hisprdera. I wish it to beova!/* 
u He is a regular muff, is that Blair, and as obstinate as a mute,” 
cried Miss Carlyle. • • 

“ Indeed, Cornelia, I think him a very good servant.” 
u Oh, of ‘Course,” Snapped Miss Carlyle. * You never can see faults 
in any one. You always were a simpleton in some things, Archibald.” 

Mr. Carlyle laughed good-humouredly; he was of an even,, calm 
temper : and he had, all his life, been subjected to the left-handed 
compliments of his sister. I sabel resented these speeches in her heart ; 
she was growing more attached to her husband day by day. 

u It is Well everyone docs not think so,” cried he. with a glance at 
his wife and Barbara, as they drew round the tea-table. 

The evening went on to ten o’clock, and as the timc-piecc struck the 
hour, Barbara rose from her chair in amazement. “ I did not think it 
was so late. Surely some one must have come for me.” 

“ I will inquire,” was Lad^y Isabel’s answer : and Mr. Carlyle rang 
the bell. No one had come* for Mrss Hare. 

u Then 1 fear I must trouble PVter,” cried Barbara* “ Mamma may 
be gone to rest, tired, and napa must have forgotten me. It would 
never do for me to be locked out,” she gaily added. 

“As you were one night before,” said Mr. Carlyle, significantly. 

He alluded to the night when Barbara was in the grove of trees 
with her unfortunate brother, and Mr. Hare was on the point* uncon- 
sciously, of locking her out. She had given Mr* Carlyle the history ; 
but its rccollectioiunow called up a sha r p pain* and a change passed 
< over her face. 

“ Oh, don’t, Archibald ! ” she uttered, in the impulse of the moment ; 
“ don’t recall it.” Isabel wondered. 


r> u Can Peter take me ? ” continued Barbara. 

“ l had better take you,” said Mr. Carlyle. tc It is late.” 

Barbara’s heart beat at the words ; it beat as she put her things pn ; 
as she* said good night to Lady Isabel and Mi&s Carlyle i it beat to 
n throbbingr as she went out with him and took his arm* All just as 
it used to be — only t^at he was now the husband of another. Only ! 

l{ $as a warm, lovely June night, not moonlight, but bright with the 
summer twilight. They wont dotvn the j5ark imp the road, which 
thfcy crossed, and soon edme to a stile. From that stile led a path 
pugh the fields which would pass the back of justice Hare’s* 
fa stopped. 1 . 

you choose the field way to-night, B&rbara? . The grass 


you prefer it. It will not minutes 1 
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is very anxious to get home to mentally 'exdaim#d 

Barbara. . “J shall fly out upon him presently, or my heartwill 
burst*” * * * * • -V 

Mr. Carlyle crossed the style, helped over Barbara, and then gave 
her his arm again. He had* taken .her parasol he had taken it the 
last, night they had walked together; an elegant little parasol, this** 
of blue silk and white lace, and he did nos switch Ae Kfeages with it. 
That night r was present to Barbara* now, with 111 its words Ad its 
delusive hopes ; terribly present tJ her was their bitter ending,, 

There are moments m a woman’s life when she is betrayed into 
forgetting the ordinary rules of conduct and propriety ; when she is r 
betrayed into making a scene. It may not often occur; perhaps 
never to a cold, secretive nature, where impulse, feeling, and above 
all, temper, are under strict control. Barbara Hare’s temper was not 
under strict controL Her Jove, her jealousy, the never-dying pain 
always preying on her heart-strings since the marriage took place, 
her keen sense of the humiliation which had come home to her, Were 
all rising fiercely, bubbling up with fiery heat. The evening she had 
just passed in their company, their evident happiness, the endearments 
she had seen him lavish upon his wife, were working her up to that 
state of nervous excitement when temper, tongue, and imagination fly 
off at a mad tangent. She felt as one isolated for ever, shut out from 
all that could make life dear ; they were the world, she was out of it : 
what was her existence to him? *A little self-control and Barbara 
would not have uttered words that tffcist remain on her mind hereafter 
as an incubus, dyeing her cheeks red whenever she recalled them. It 
must he remembered too (if anything in the shape of excuse can be 
admitted) that she was upon terms of dose intimacy with Mr. Carlyle. 
Independently of her own sentiments for him, they had been reared in 
freedom one with the other, almost as brother and sister. Mr. Carlyle 
walked on, utterly unconscious of the storm that was raging within 
her ; more than that, he was unconscious of having given cause for 
one 5 and lie dashed into topics, indifferent and commonplace, in the * 
most provoking manner. 

" When does the justice begin haymaking, Barbara?” 

There was no reply ; Barbara was trying tp keep down her emotion.^, 
Mr, Carlyle tried again : 

“ Barbara, 1 asked you which day your papa cuts his hay ! ” 

Strll no reply. Bat*oara was literally incapable of making on£. Her 
throat was working, the muscles of her mouth began to twitch, and a„ 
convulsive sob, or what sounded like it, broke frqm her, Mr. Carlyle 
turned his head hastily, k 

“Barbara! are you ill? 'What is it?” ' 

On it came, passion, temper, wrongs, ahd nervousness, all boiling 
over together. She was in strong hysterics. Mr. Carlyle half carried, 
half dragged her to the second stile, and placed her against it, his arm 
sapparting her; and an old cow and two calvra, Wondering what the 
disturbance could mean at that sober time of ni$ft, Walked up and 
, stared them, * " ' # ' * « 

Barbara struggled with her emotion, struggled bravely; and the sobs 
and hysterical syiiptdms subsided ; not the excitement Wthe passion. 
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She put away* his art^, and stood with her back to the stile* leaning 
against it. Mr. Carlyle felt inclined to fly, to the pond for water, only 
he had nothing but his hat to bring it*in. 

u Are you better, Barbara ? What can have cqjised all this ? ” 

“ What can have caused it l ” she burst forth in passionate uncon* 

* trol. “ You can ask me that ? 9 

Mr fc Carlyle was dumbfounded : hut, bv some inexplicable law of 
sympathy, a aim and very unpleaSant consciousness of the truth began 
to steal over him. 

“I dpn*t understand you, Barbara. If I h*ivc offended you in any 
way, I am truly sorry.'* 

“ Truly sorry, no doubt ! What do you care lot me ? If I fjo under 
the sod to-morrow,*’ stamping it with hot tom, you have youi wife to 
care for : what am 1 r ” 

“ Hush 1 ” he interposed, glancing round, more nundlul for her than 
she was for herselt. 

“Hush, yes ! what is niv misery to you? I would rather be in my 
grave, Archibald Carlyle, than endure the life I hud. My pain is 
greater than 1 know how to bear.’* 

“ I cannot affect to misunderstand you.” he said, feeling extremely 
annoyed and vexed. “ But, my dear Barbara, 1 never gave >ou cause 
to think that I — that 1 — cared for you more than I did care.”. 

“Never gave me cause!” she gasped, “When you have been 
coining to our house constantly, •almost as my shadow ; when you 
gave me this ’’—dashing open lift* mantle, and holding up the locket 
to his view; “when you have been more intimate with me than a 
brother ! ” 

“ Stay, Barbara. There it is— a brother. I have been nothing else : 
it never occurred to me to be anything else,” he added, in his straight- 
forward truth. 

“Ay, as a brother, nothing else ! ” and her voice rose once more with 
her excitement ; it seemed that she would not long control it. 44 What 
cared you for my feelings? what n'ckccl you that you gained my 
love ? ” 

“Barbara, hush ! ” he implored ; “do be calm and reasonable. If I 
*ever gave you cause to think I regarded you with deeper feeiing, 1 
can <only express to you my deep regret, and assure you it was done 
unconsciously.” * 

She was growing calmer. The passion was ft filing, leaving her face 

• still and white. She lifted it towards Mr. Catlvle. 

“Jf shr had not cc*ne between us, should you have loved me?” 

“ 1/Ion’t know. How can I know? Do I not say to you, Barbara, 
that I only thought of you as a friend, as a 'sister ? 1 cannot tell what 

might have been.” * 

“ I could bear it better, but that it was known,” she murmured. 
“ All West Lyrtnfc had eoyplcd us togeti^fr in their prying gossip, and 
they have only pitv to§ cast to me now. I would far rather you had 
killed <nc, ArchibaW.” 

“I can 'only express to you mf deep regret,” he repeated. I can 
only hope ^pu will soon forgpt it all. Let the remembrance of this 
conversation*pass away with to-night ; let us stffl bt to each other as 
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friends— as brother ami sister. Believe me,” he ymcludcft, in a deeper 
tone, “ the confession has not lessened you in my* estimation.” 

He made a movement as thoilgh he would get over the stile, but 
Barbara did not stir : Ihe tears were silently coursing down her pallid 
face. At that moment there $as an interruption. 

“ Is that you, Miss Barbara?” 

Barbara started a$ though she had £>Cen shot On the other sMe of 
the stiJc stood Wilson, their uppor 0 maid. How long might she have 
been there ! She began to explain that Mr. Hare had sent Jasper out, 
and Mrs. Hare had thought it better to wait no longer for the man's 
return, so had despatched her, Wilson, for Miss Barbara. Mr. Carlyle 
crossed the stile, and handed over Barbara. 

“ You need not come any further now,” she said to him, in a low 
tone*. * 

“ I shall see you home,” was his reply : and he held out his arm. 
Baibura look it. 

They walked on in silence. Arrived at the back gate of the Grove, 
which gave entrance to the kitchen-garden, Wilson went forward. Mr. 
Carlyle took both Barbara’s hands' in his. 

“ Good night. Barbara. God bless you.” 

She lwd had time for reflection : and the excitement gone, she saw 
her outbreak in all its shame and folly. Mr. Carlyle noticed how 
subdued and white she looked. 

u I think I have been mad,” she groaned. - “ I must have been mad 
to say what I did. Forget that it w.uf tittered.” 

“ 3 told you 1 would~do so.” 

“ You will not betray me to— to —your wife?” she panted. 

« Barbara ! ” 

“ Thank you. Good night.” c * 

But he still ictained her hands. “In a short time, Barbara, I trust 
you will find one more worthy to receive your love than I have been.” 

“ Never,” she impulsively answered. “ I do not love and forget so 
lightly. In the years to come, in my old age, I shall still be nothing 
but Barbara Hare.” 

Mr. Carlyle walked away in a fit of musing. The revelation had 
given him pain (and possibly n little flatter)'), for he was fond of 
pretty Barbara. Fond in his way ; not in hers ; not with the sort of 
fondness lie felt for his wife. He asked his conscience whether his 
manner to her in past days had been a tinge warmer than wc bestow 
upon a sister, and he decided that it might have been, but that he most 
certainly had never cast a suspicion to the mischief it was doing. „ 

“I heartily hope she will soon find some one to her likings and 
forget me,” was his concluding thought. “As to living and flying 
Barbara Hare, that is all moonshine ; the sentimental rubbish that 
girls like to- — n * * 

“Archibald!* « * * 

He was passing thfe very last tree in the pasfc, tfce nearest to his 
house, and the interruption came from a dark form Handing under it. 
“Is itsyou, my dearest ?” ■ • 

“ 1 came out to meet you. Have you rfbt been venr lon&? % 

“ I think 1 havef’ he answered, as^he drew his wife to Sis side, and 
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walked with her. * w We met one of t&e slants at the second 
but I wont all the wa}." 

“ You bay© been idtijnate with the Hart*?.* ,, 

“Qujteso. ( ;Comeliai$rdatedto theta.*.'- * ‘ ^ 

“ Do you think, Barbara pretty,?* 6 . . ' , 

} 44 Very . 19 J : * . • \ \ 

^ " Jhen^yitimate ^ you werer-I wonder you never fell In feve with 

Mr. Carlyle laughed 5 a very conscious laugh, considering the recent 
interview.^; -/ • 

“ Did ybi Ari^hihald ? * 

The words were spoken in a low tone, almost, or he fancied it, a 
tone of emotion, and he looked at her in amazement “ Did I what, 
Isabel?” , 

u You never loved Bar! * ra Hare ? ” 

u Loved far? What is your head running on, Isabel? I never 
loved but one woman : and that one I made my wife.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

DEATH OR LIFE. 

Another year came iiu 'Isabel would have been altogether happy 
but for Miss Carlyle : that ladf Mill inflicted her presence upon East 
Lynne, and was the bane of its househould. She deferred outwardly 
to Lady Isabel as mistress ,* but the real mistress was herself, Isabel 
little more than an automaton. Her impulses were checked, her, wishes 
frustrated*, her actions tacitly condemned by the imperiously willed 
Miss Carlyle. Poor Isabel, with her refined manners and her timid 
and sensitive temperament, stood no chance against the strong-minded 
woman, and she was in a state of galling subjection in her own house. 
Mr. Carlyle suspected it not. At borne only morning and evening, 
and then generally alone with his wife, and becoming gradually more 
absorbed with the cares of his business, which increased upon him, he 
saw not that anything was wrong. Once, certain counter-orders of the 
two ladies had clashed with each other, and caused a commotion : 
Miss Carlyle immediately withdrew hers, but, in doing so, her pecu- 
liarly 1 ungracious manner was more ungracious' than ever. Isabel had 
then hinted to her husband that they might be happier if they lived 
atync ; hinted it with a changing cheek and beating heart, as jif she 
wer* committing a wrong upon Miss Carlyle. He proposed to -his 
sister that she should return to her own home ; she turned round and 
Accused him of speaking for Isabel. In his truthful Open way, he 
acknowledged *the fact, making no secret of it Miss Cariyle bounced 
off and presented herSelf before Lady babel, demanding what offence 
she had committed, and why the house was not kuge. enough for her to 
have«a comer inTt Isabel, skrmklngly tenacious dfburtiu* the feelings 
even of an ynemy, absolutely mfcde a 'sent of;ap^gy, and ^Urwards\ 
begged hej. husband to think no more of what she had said; He $d 
not ; he wan easy and unsuspicious ; but had hfotUy gained the faintest , 
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jtalding of the truth, he would not have lost a moment in emancipating 
his wife from the thraldom erf Mies Corny. , • £ ' 1 '* 

, Hot a day passed but Mis* Cartyle, by dini^of hints apd innuendoes, 
, contrived to impress upon Lady Isabel the unfortunate Mq£t» Ks own 
interests that Mr. Carlyle’s tparriage had been, the ruinous expense 
she had entailed upon the family.* It struck a. complete chill to 
Isabel’s .heart, and she became painfully indued with the incubus she 
must be to Mr. Carlyle-~so> far as his purse ws'^ottcoined. Lord 
Mount SeVerm with his little sot*, had paid then* *, short visit at 
Christmas, and Isabel had asked him, apparently unconcern, 
whether Mr. Carlyle had put himself very much* out 0? thenar to 
marry her ; Whether it had entailed on him an expense ahaa style of 
living he would not otherwise have deemed himself justified in afford- 
ingi Lord Mount Severn’s reply was an unfortunate one. He said 
his opinion was that it had, and that Isabel ought to feel gratefuluto 
him tor his generosity. She sighed as she listened, and from thence- 
forth determined to put yf with Miss Carlyle. That lady contributed 
a liberal share to the maintenance of the household, and would do- it ; 
quite as much as would have kept up her establishment at home. She 
was not at East Lynne to save her own pocket, and there lay a greater 
difficulty in getting rid of her. Whether she spent her money at East 
Lynne or not, it would come to the same in the end, for it was known 
that all she had would go to Archibald. 

More timid and sensitive by nature than many would believe of 
can imagine, reared in seclusion n&ge sintply and quietly than falls 
to the general lot of peers’ daughters, completely inexperienced, 
Isabel was unfit to battle with the world, totally unfit to battle with 
Miss Carlyle. The penniless state in which she was left at her 
father’s death : the want of a home, except that accorded her at Castle 
Marling, even the hundred-pound note left in her hand by Mr. Carlyle, 
all had imbued her with a deep consciousness of humiliation ; and /far 
from rebelling at or despising the small establishment (comparatively 
speaking) provided for her by Mr. Carlyle, she fe?t thankful to him 
for it But to be told continually that this was more than he could 
afford, that she was in fact a blight upon his prospects, was enough 
to turn her heart to bitterness. Oh, that she had had the courage 
to speak openly to her husband } that he might, by a single word of 
earnest love and assurance, have taken th$ weight from her hehrt, 
and rejoiced it with the truth — that all these miserable complaints 
were but the phantoms of his narrow-minded sister. But Isabel never 
did so $ when Miss Corny lapsed imo her grumbling mood, slhe would 
hear In silence, or gently bend her aching forehead^n her hands, never 
retorting, . / 

One day— .it was in the month of February — after a tolerably long 
explosion of wrath on Miss Corny’s part, not directed, Jgainst Isabel, 
but at something which had gone wrong amongst the servants, silence 
supervened, Isabel, who was*sittiog listless nnd dispirited, suddenly 
broke it, speaking more to herself than to Miss CSrMo, 
u I wish evening had edme 1 * * ♦ 

u Why*do you wish that ? n 
*. * Because Archiljjald^vould be at homer 
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Miss Carlyjc gave an unsatisfactory grunt. “ You seem tired/ Lady 
Isabel” \ 

“lam very tired.”. 1 • # • 

44 1 don’t wonder at it I should be tired to death if I sat doing 
nothing all day. Indeed, I think 1 should sootudrop into my grave.” 

4< There’s nothing to do,” returned Lady Isabel 
44 Them’s always something to do when people like to look for it. 
You* might Jhelp me with' these new table napkins, rather than do 
nothing. c • 

44 1 make table napkins I ” exclaimed Lady Isabel 


set on and make and mend shoes, than Vd sit with my hands before me. 
It’s a sinful waste of time.” 


44 1 never feel very well now,” answered' poor Isabel, in an apologetic 
tone. 44 1 am not equal to exertion.” 

44 Then I’d go out for a drive, and take the air. Moping indoors all 
dav docs invalids no good.” 

44 But, since the ponies started Iasi week and alarmed me, Archibald 
will not allow ine to go out, unless he drives me himself.” 

“ There s nothing the matter with John’s driving,” returned Miss 
Corny, in her spirit of contradiction. “And ut the matter of experi- 
ence, he has had quite as much as your husband, ma’am.” 

“John was driving when the ponies took fright.” 

44 If ponies take fright once, us no reason why they should a second 
time. Ring the bell, and order John to bring the carriage round : it is 
what I should advise.” 


Isabel shook her head decisively, 44 No : Archibald bade me not go 
out without him, unless it was in the close carriage, lie is so caretul 
of me just now ; and he knows that I should not be alarmed with him, 
if the ponies did start, as I should be with a servant.” 

•* It occurs to nfc that you have grown a little fanciful of late, Lad) 
Isabel” 


44 I suppose I have,” was the meek answer. 44 1 shall be better when 
baby is born : and I shall never feel at a loss then ; I shall have plenty 
to do.” 


il So will most of us, I v expect,” returned Miss Corny, with a groan. 
44 Wl\v, what on earth— why, if I don’t believe here’s Archibald! 
What brings him home at this time of day ? ” 

44 Archibald ! ” Out she flew in her glad surprise, meeting him in 
the ball, and falling upon him in her delight. 44 Oh, Archibald, my’ 
darling, it is as if the sun had shone ! What have you come home 
for?” 

* 4 To drive you out, love,” he whispered, as he took her back with 
him and r mg the bell 
44 You never told me this morning.”, t 

44 Because I Hfns Hot sure of being able to tome, Peter, let the 
pony-carnage be brought round .without delay. I am waiting for it.” 

“Why, wheie are you going with the pony-carriage ? ” acclaimed 
Miss Cyrlyle, as Isabel left die room to dress. % j 
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“ TW4 afternoon” he replied, 


He BniW aad shftoje his head. “ I Wsh J 
my Stay with you to four minutes^ and Wain wig 
outside the dbor with his watch in his hand* 
<$rite trufe. There stood the* careful surgeon 
view Was over almost as soon as id had begun. 


IdnA” 

doWnbym e?” « 


ht. But they Mmited 
it has posted, himself 

and the short inter- 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

WILSON'S GOSSIP. 

Th£ baby lived, and appeared likely to Jive, and of course the next 
thing was to look out for a maid for it. I sabel did not grow strong very 
quickly ; fever and weakness had a struggle with each other, and with 
her. One day when she was dressed and sitting in her easy-chair Miss 
Carlyle entered. 

“ Of ajl the servants in the neighbourhood, who should you suppose 
has come up after the place of nurse ? ” she said to Lady Isabel. 

4t Indeed I cannot guess." 

“ Why, Wilson, Mi s. fare’s maid. Three years and five months she 
has been with them, and now leaves in consequence of a quarrel with 
Barbara. Will you see hei ? ” 

“ Is she likely to suit ? Is she a good servant ? ” 

“ She’s not a bad servant, as servants go,” responded Miss Carlyle. 
“ She’s steady and respectable ; but she has a tongue as long as from 
here to Lynneborough.” 

“ That won’t hurt baby,” said Lady Isabel. u But if she has lived as 
lady’s-maid, she probably does not understand the care of infants.” 

“Yes, she does. She was upper nurse at Squire Pinner’s, before 
going to Mrs. Hare’s. She lived there five years.” 

“ I will see her,” said Lady Isabel. 

Miss Carlyle leh the room to send the servant in* but came back 
fi^st alone, 

“Mind, Lady Isabel, don’t you engage h6r. If she is likely to suit 

n let her come again for the answer, and meanwhile J will go down 
rs„ Hare’s and learn the ins and outs of her leaving. It is all 
very plausible for 6 her to put it upon Barbara, but <that Is only one 
sfd£ of the “question. Before engaging her, it may be as well to hear 
the other.” 

Of course this was only right. Isabel acquiesced, andthe servant was 
introduced i « tall, pleasant-looking woman, with blaftk eyes. Lady 
Isabel inquired Why she was leaving Mrs. Hare’s* 

“My lady, It w ag, through Miss Barbara’? ./temper. Latterly— oh, 
for (this year pdfct— nothing has pleased her t lias grown nearly as 

imperious as the Justice Simklt I have many times to 

leave, and last evening wa came to another Outbreak, and I left this 
momihgA v *• 
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: I laid last 
1 did so. 1 

qwut d pjcase 


“Left entirely?” * . % 

“ Yes, my tody. Miss Barbara titmNm me 'iMkfe I #aM last 
night i would leave as*bon«a* mi, Jkp4 * did so. l 

should bo very glad ^ Sfy<^ ****& pfcase 

to try me." + ' < 

“ You have b ooo i3«e nj^Vrfd a* Mrs.* * 

“Oh yes, ray lady." * * s 

“Then possibly this situation might; mb $M¥m s^Well 4p yon 
imagine. Joyce is the tipper semat hem, and'yoa «S»d4 jqth manner, 
be under hta* ! have great confidence m Joyce ; tfyd U* stated of my 
illness or absence, Joyce would superintend thf nursery?" * 

“ 1 should not mmd that,** was the applicant’s answer, “We fell like 
Joyce, my lady" 

A few more -questions and then the woman was told tb come again m 
the evening fox her answer Mi^s Carlyle went to the drove tor <he 
“ins and puts" of the aftdir, when Mrs. HaiC frankly stated that she 
had nothing to urge against Wilson, except her hasty manner <rf leaving, 
of which she believed the chief blame to be due to Barbara. Wdson 
was therefore engaged, and was to enter upon her new service the 
following morning. 

In the afternoon succeeding to it, Isabel was lying on the sofa in 
her bedroom, asleep, as was supposed In point of fact, she was in 
that state, half sleep, half wakeful delirium, which those who suffer 
from weakness and fever know only too well Suddenly she wis 
ai oused from it by hearing her own name mentioned m the adjoining 
room, where sat Joyce and Wilson the latter holding the sleeping 
infant on her knee, the former sewing, the door between the rooms 
being ajar. 

“ How ill she looks," observed Wilson. 

“ Who?* asked Jojcc # 

“ Her ladyship. She looks as if she’d never get over it " 

“ She is getting over it quickly, now," returned Joyce “ If ypu had 
seen her a week ago, you would not say she wag looking ill now— 
spe iking by comparison." 

“ My goodness f would not somebody’s hopes be tip again if anything 
should happen?" 


on Wilson. “And, she would snap turn up, to a dead certainty, shed 
never let him escape her a second time. She is as much in love with 
him as she ever was." * • 1 

“It was all talk and fancy," said Joyck “West Lynne* must be 
busy Mr. Carlyle never cared for her." » 

“That’s more that* you know, l have $pea a httte, Joyce ; $ have 
seen him kiss her." 

“ A pack of rubbish I " remarked Joyce* “ That tells 4 nothing." 

“ I don’t say it does : he gave her that locket and efefin she wears." 

“ Who wears * * retorted Joyee, determined Mft toftiCWueSy to counte- 
nance the subject “ I d<m T t want fe^hCar anythm?about ft," * 

“* Who,’ new ! Why, Miss Barbara, She hasWdlyhad it off her 
neck since . my heliosis, she Wears it in her sleep." • f 
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• Mope she 1 * ftcjtad 

bees* m Mks h<Whwr*w4 

hSnpWKMfmoMmig JmMmvM4i 
a1w«,«iio#fc.* , »« ' 
«Ur«mfcnB**tiH14M it?* 


h 4m mm fjwi w Infadi^ anA 

5gr-« TK^ jsggy i!” „ £*"j . 


' h& hm 

NM 


somehow 


f^Otirgatet)iercw> 


meaning -to Be* That ldaB^»eJd justice won’t 
aaow.ti %^a #doots* and ttaon no smog anybody#** the % an 
that comw&tifa kk<^a-gar4en* where therFe ao&iw higher t hao a 
owWfowofy so tide only chance we have is ta get half an hour’s chat 
amidst ®*wgtWfc mes*in front, if a friend comes tip* ! was ^wpecrt- 
ingjmmebOdy thin evening—* horrid faithless fellow he tamed out, 
smd wentt wee months afe» and married the barmaid at the Buck’s 
I Was in the trees waiting for him. Up came Mr- Carlyle 
and Jdte#|feabara. She wanted him to go an, but he would not and 
they Stood there. Something was said about the locket, and about has 
gmng her a piece of Ms hair to put ui it : 1 could not catch £he words 
distinctly, and I did not dare to stir nearer, for fear of their hearing 
me. it Wife a tegular love scene; I could hear enough for that. If 
ever anybody thought to be Mrs. Carlyle, Barbara Hare did that 
night.* 

T < Why, you great gaby I You have just said it was the night before 
he wefttto be married . * • 


M I don’t care ; she did. After he was gone, I saw her lift up her 
hands and her face in ecstasy, and say he could never know how much 
she loved him until she was his wife. Be you very sure, Joyce, many 
a love passage had passed between them two ; but I suppose when 
my lady Was thrown in his way he couldn’t ;esist her rank and her 
beauty, and the old love was cast over. It is m the nature of man to 
be fickle, especially those that can boast ot .their own good looks, like 
Mr. Carlyle.* <* 
u Mr. Cariyle’s not fickle.* 

u I can tell you some more yet * Two or three days after that, Miss 
Corny came up to our house with the news of his marriage. I was 
in mistress's bedroom, and they were in the room underneath, the 
windows open, and I heard Miss Corny tell the tale, for 1 was leaning 
out# Vp came Miss Barbara upon ah excuse and flew Into her roam, 
and I went into the corridor. *A few moments, and \ heard a noise ; 
it was a *prt of wail, or groan, and I opened the door softly, fearing 
she might be fainfipg. JoyCe> if my heart never ached for anybody 
before, it ached them $hc was lying on the floor, her muds writhed 
together, and her poor fops all white, likfe one in mortal agony. I’d 
Have given a quarter^ wages to be able to say a word of comfort to 
her ; but f didn’t date interfere with such sorrow as that I came out 
again ahd shut the door without her seeing me* w 
u How thoroughly stupid she most have Joyce , u to go 

caring for me wM did not case for her!* 
u I tdl you, Joyce, you don’t know, that he did not case. <*Vm are 
as obstinate as the justice J v And 1 wish to Redoes* you wouldn't 
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the rest « tfcft dw.**- 

* l reratober k>* * 

** I was scot to attend hot home in A&ewesdite i 
came toifeMway; to the &m \ y &o to# tot 
one* and at to stifofaft tme* what do you i 

Joyce lifted her eyfc?* * A snake, petoj** 

came upon Miss Barbara aid Mr- Caifyte Wfadfc Mfetoto 
nobody knows but themselves She was MftgtstoM Ifi #fce, 
crying j sobs breaking tom haVkke to mteW vt$tr.: p Jto fam 
a breaking beast It seemed as if to had been •■repitoStoS hinv*s rf 
some explanation had passed, and X heard Jbim say tot tom hence- 
forth they could only fee brother and sister. X spofee^sooft, to tor 
they should see me, and Mr. Carlyle got over the stile. Mto Barbara 
said to husk that he need not coipe any farther, but be just held out 
his arm and came with her to our back gate* t went on then tOfpen 
the door, and I saw him with his head bertt down to her, and her two 
hands held in hfe. We don’t know how it was between them, I tell 
you,” 

"At any rate, to is a downright fool to suflfer hetolf to lovehftn 
still ! ” uttered Joyce, indignantly. • 

" So she is, but to does do it. She^H ofteft steal out yf the gate 
about the tune she knows hell be passing, and watch him by, not 
letting him See her* It is nothing but her unhappiness, her jealousy of 
Lady Isabel, that makes her cross : 1 assure you, Joyce* ih this past 
year she has so changed that she’s not like the same person. If Mr* 

Carlyle should ever get tired of my lady, and * 

" Wilson t* harshly interrupted Joyce. "Have the goodness to 
recollect yourself.” * 

“ What have I said now ? Nothing but truth. Men are shamefully 
fickle ; husbands worse than sweethearts, and I’m sure I’m not think* 
mg of anything wrong. But to go back to the argument tot we began 
withal say tot if anything happened to my lady* Miss Barbara, as 
sure as fate, would step into her shoes.” « 

"Nothing is going l 50 happen to her,” returned Joyce, with Com- 
posure, * * # 

* I hope k is not, now or later— for the sake of this dear little inno- 
cent thing upon, my lap,” went on the undaunted " She would 

not make a very kind stepmother* to it is certain that Where thw tost 
wife has been hated, her Children won’t be loved* She would turn 
Mr. Carlyle ftgafa$t to*W~— * * 

"I tell you what it is, Wilson,” interrupted Joyce, fcf $t firm, unmis- 
takable tone, "if you think |o pursue these tot of tbjto at East 
Lynne, 1 shah intora-kay lady totyou w ummd ta to 
" I dam say 1 * g ▼ . m 

“ And mm know that when I mateup my mind to* thing/ 1 do it,” 
continued Joyce. F Miss Carlyle may well spy yon have to* longest 
tongue in west Lftmc; but you might have the grace to know that 
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this subject one more unsuitedte It ,1&m * another, whether you 
are eating; J4r* Hare’s fcread, or whether you are eating Mr. Carlyle’s. 
Another word,, Wilson : it appears ^ Me that you have carried on a 
prying Mrs. Bair* house i do not attempt .such a thing in 

this.” ‘ ' * * 

“You Were always one of the straitlaced sort, Joyce/’ cried Wilson, 
lauding gp^-hmnouredly. tc But now that I have had my say out, I 
shall stop ; and you heed not feai* 1 should be such a simpleton as to 
go {ttu&tkng ofthis kind of thing to the servants.” 

Now just fancy this conversation penetrating to Lady Isabel. She 
heard it* every word. It is all very well to oppose the argument, 
“ Who attends to the gossip of servants ? ” Let me tell you if depends 
upon what the subject may be, whether the gossip is attended to or 
not. It might not, and indeed would not, have made so great an im- 
pression upon her had she been in strong health, but she was weak, 
feverish, in a state of partial delirium : and she hastily took up the 
idea that Archibald Carlyle had never loved her, that he had admired 
her and made her his wife in his ambition, but that his heart had been 
given to Barbara Hare. 

A pretty state of excitement she worked herself into as she lay 
there ; jealousy and fever, ay, and love too, playing pranks with her 
brain. It was near the dinner-hour, and when Mr. Carlyle entered, he 
was startled to see her ; her pallid cheeks were burning with a hectic 
flush, and her eyes glistened with fever. 

“ Isabel, you are worse ! ” he uttered, approaching her with a quick 
step. , 

She partially rose from the sofa, and clasped him in her emotion. 
“ Oh, Archibald I Archibald 1” she uttered, w don’t marry her ! I 
could not rest in my grave.” 

Mr. Carlyle, in his puzzled astonishment, believed her to be labour- 
ing under some temporary hallucination, the result of weakness. He 
attempted to soothe her, but it seemed that she could not be soothed. 
She burst into a storm of tears, and began again : wild words. 

“ She would ill-treat my child ; she would draw your love from it, 
and from my memory. Archibald, you must not marry her.” 

“ You must be speaking from the influence of a dream, Isabel,” he 
soothingly said ; “ you have been asleep, and are not yet awake. Be 
still, ana recollection wiU Vetum to you. There, !ov6 ; , rest upon me.” 

“ Tfc think of her as your wife brings pain chough to kill me,” she 
continued to reiterate. “Promise me that you will not marry her: 
Archibald, promise ft l ” ( 

rt LwiU promise you anything in reason ” he replied, /bewildered by 
her words, “but I do pot know what you mean. There is no possibility 
of my marrying any one, Isabel ; you are my Wife.” 

“But ifl die>? I may; you know I may ; and many think I shall— 
do not let her tasurp my place.”. c? 

“ Indeed She sljall not — whoever you may be tsfiking ol. What have 
you been dreaming ? Who is it &at is troubling your mind ?” 

“Archibald, do you need to asTc? Did you love no one before you 
married m$? Perhaps youMiave loved her stnCe-^perhaps you love 
her still! ” * « ( i 
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Mr. Carlyle began to discern “ method in her madness,” *Hc changed 
his cheering tonetb Otto of grave earnestness. ** Of whOtn do yon speak, 
Isabel?” 

o Of Barbara Hare.” $ m ' 1 

He knitted his bro# ; he Was both antt^d and versed* ' ’What had 
put this bygone nonsense into his wife’s head t He quitted the sofa 
where he had been supporting her, and stood upright before her, calm, 
dignified, almost solemn in his seriousness. * # , 

“ Isabel, what notion, you can possibly have picked ap about myfcelf 
and Barbara Hare, I am unable to conceive. 1 never loved Barbara 
Hare ; I never entertained the faintest shadow of love for her ; either 
before my marriage or since. You must tell me what has given ri$e to 
this idea in your mind.” 
u But she loved you.” 

A moment’s hesitation ; for of course Mr. Carlyle was conscious shat 
she had ; but, taking all the circumstances into consideration, more espe- 
cially how he learnt the fact, he could not in honour acknowledge it eVen 
to his wife. “ If it Was so, Isabel, she was more reprehensibly foolish 
than I should have given Barbaras good sense credit for : a woman 
may almost as well lose herself, as suffer herself to love unsought. If 
she did give her love to me, 1 can only say I was utterly unconscious 
of it. Believe me, you have as much cause to be jealous of Cornelia, 
as you have of Barbara Hare.” 

Isabel sighed. It was a sigh of relief, and her breath giew calmer. 
She felt inexpressibly reassured. Mr. Carlyle bent his head, and spoke 
in a tender, though a pained tone. * 

“ I had not thought that the past year was quite thrown away. 
What proof can a man give of true and earnest love, that I have not 
given to you?” 

She looked up, her eyelashes wet with contrition, took hi# hand and 
held it between hers. “ Don’t be angry with me, Aichibald : the 
trouble and the doubt would not have arisen had I cared for you less.” 

He smiled again, his own fond smile, and bent Slower. “And now 
tell me what put this into your brain ? ” 

An impulse arose within her that she would tell him all ; the few words 
dropped by Susan and Joyce twelve months before ; the conversation 
she had iust overheard ; but in that moment of renewed confidence it 1 
appeared to her that she must have been .very foolish to attach* im- 
portance to it — that a sort of humiliation, in listening to the converse of 
servants, was reflected on her ; and she remained silent. 9 
“Has any one been* striving to bias your mind against* me?” he • 
resumed. t 

“ Archibald ! no. Wouty any one dare to do it ? ” * 

“ Then did you dream ?•— and could N not fqrget it on awaking ? ” 
u I do sometimes. dream strange things, especially in my feveriSh 
afternoon sleeps. 1 think 1 am a little delirious at tftnes, Archibald, 
and do not know whjt is realfand what is fancy.” * 

The answer, white expressing correctly her physical state, was an 
evasive one, but not evasively md it* fall upon the%ar of Mr, Carlyle. 
It presorted to him the only probable Ration to the cftigftfe, and he 
never questioned it, # * 
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There hever wa# a pmmm m 

aftastte, & delusive, ap powerful at* je&lomy, Mr- Cariyfe dismissed 
*e episode from Ins tfi^aght^ i $e behoved bis wif«% emotion to have 
risen sirnwy from a fevcrnh <Wm, and never supposed bttt that, 
an*, it* recollection vouW pass^away kn hen Mpt ^ 
k * f upon her husband** words at the moment, fotlmg 
. „ 'mar own suspicion, “Lady Iaabd afterwords suffered 

the unhappy fear to regam its mfluep.ee; the ill-starred revelations hf 
Wifeoi reasserted their poWer, over mastering the denial of Mr. Carlyle. 
Shakespeare calls jealousy ydlow and green : I think it may be called 
black *&4 white for it most assuredly views white as black, and black 
as white. The most fanciful surmises wear the aspect of truth, the 
greatest improbabilities appear as consistent realities. Isabel said pot 
another Word to her husband j and the feelmg-'-yor wiH understand 
this if you have ever been foolish enough to sun yourself in its delights 
-only caused her to grow more attached to him, to be more eager 
for his love* But Certain it is that Barbara Hare dwelt on her heart os 
an incubus- 


CHAPTER XIX. 

CAPTAIN THORN AT WESr t¥NN& 

Barbara, how fine the day seems ! ” 

“ It is a beautiful day, mamma.” 

“ 1 think I should be all the bettei for going out” 

“ I am sme you Would be, minima” v>as Barbara’s answer, “ If you 
went put moie, you would find the benefit of doing so : eveiy fine day 
you ought to do so.” 

“ But I have not spirits for it, deai,” sighed Mrs Hare. “The first 
bright days of spring, the fif&t wartn days of summer, alwAys have an 
exhilarating effect upon me. 1 thank I must go out today- There’s 
your papa in the garden : ask hum if it will be convenient to him ” 

Barbara was darting off, but arrested her steps for a moment. 
“ Mamma/ you ha" e been talking these three weeks of buying the hew 
dresses and otbei things that w regime : why not do sp to-day ? * 

“Well — I don’t know,” hesitated Mrs. c Hare, m the irresolution 
natural to her. 4 

ik Yes, yes 5 you will hot find a better ppportoirty.” And away went 
BxrbarA* * 

Justice Hat# was in his front garden imperitpisly pointing out to 
his servant, which had not peek done according 

to his* directions. * Bedlams minded the duties mf coachman and 
groom at the* Grove? fining up his spate tfrne with gardemtg. He 
Was a minted man, and slept at home, though ( he took U& ideals m 
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the Jmilsei *60m4l to ft 3$# jiWtice was 

to his $wkffaito hm <wgflwfl rnk w i W Nl bwmmp * numon 

utterly as the other*, u 11 

K wSS 4® ydn *dfct?» *md «be j*wtly 

^Manuutt ftinks ibotitwd*ri4 So Jbor jfO^t ^v.gpp 
Can we h*V*$e carriage?” * 7 7 % ' * / 

The justice paused before he answered^ and 3obk*4 UP af sky, 
44 Where does she want to be off to?” i 

w We wish to do some shopping, please, papas Only m Wefct 
Ljime,” hastily added Barbara, seeing a cloud nse on> the paternal 
countenance. 41 Not at tytmeborough** * 

“And yottr mamma thinks ! am going to drive Worried jbfctto* 
Hare il Vd see the shops further, first The lost titmyvw aw ube 
went into one, you kept me waiting an horn and a half” 

44 Benjamin can drive us, papaA 

Mr. Hare strode pompously across the grass to the dihiag^room 
window, threw it up, and addressed his wife. Barbara d*W close, 
and stood timidly at his side. 

44 Po you say you want to go shopping to-day, Anne ? * 

"Not particularly to-day,* was the meek ^ answer, meekly delivered ; 
u any day will do for it. Po you think of using the carnage yourself? * 
44 l don’t know, 17 replied the justice. The foot is, he had not thought 
about it at all ; but he liked every scheme, every movement to fee pro* 
posed by himself, to be regulated by his own wiu. 

44 1 he day is so fine that 1 think 1 should like to take advantage of 
it,” said Mrs. Hare. 44 And Barbara must have her summer dresses 
bought.** 

44 She’s always having dresses bought,** growled tfye justice, 

“ Oh, papa* t ~~ — ” 


Mrs, Hare, gently. 

“And have you hud up for a week 1 Whart next 1 The idea of ^our 
walking into west i-ynne and back again J that would be a piece of 
folly,** * 

The justice shut down the window, and strode back to Benjamin, 
leaving Mrs, Hare and Barbara at an uncertainty . w ate they to^go, 
or weie they not ? Barbajrtwwent indoors to her mother, # 
u Barbara, dear, I wonder where your pap* was thinking of going m 
the carnage 9" • - 

44 1 don’t believe be was jjoing anywh^e,” r«phe4 independent 
Miss Barbara* r * 


« Oh, child 1* 

44 WelL I don’t Only he always must oppose evetybody*. t M*5nma, 
1 do think you might walk m* and we icauld come back in one of 
Coke’s fly*.* • - 
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Mrs., Hare -shook her, head. * I have no doubt I could walk quite 
well one way, Barbara ; but 1 should not think of doing so, unless 
your papa approved*’’ ♦ V .. • ‘ • 

Barbara was, looking, from the window* She jaw Benjamin gather 
up his garden tool* and put them away. He then crossed to the 
, narrow Sidopalh which led down by the house to the backj where the 
stables were situated. Barbara ran through the hall and intercepted 
him. * > 

A< Has -papa given any orders abotft the carriage, Benjamin 
4t Yes, miss. I am to drive you and mistress into West Lynne. I 
was to get ready directly,” he said. 

Back waltzed Barbara. “ Mamma, it is all right : Benjamin has gone 
to get the carriage ready. You would like luncheon before you go ? 
I wmI order, in the tray.” , 

“Anything you please, my dear,” said the sweet-tempered, gentle 
woman. “ I don’t know why, but I feel glad to go out to-day ; 
perhaps because it is so lovely.” 

Benjamin made ready his carriage and himself, drove out of the 
yard, and brought the carriage round to the front gate. As Mrs. Hare 
and Barbara went down the path, Mr. Hare was in the garden still. 

“ thank you, Richard,” she said, as she passed him, a loving smile 
lighting her delicate face, 1 

i4 Mind you are home by dinner-time, and don’t let Barbara spend 
too much money,” cried the justice, in return. But -he was not polite 
enough to go and hand them in. 

The carriage— or phaeton, as it was often called*— was a somewhat 
old-fashioned concern, as many country things often are. A small 
box in front for the driver, and a wide scat with a head behind, accom- 
modating Barbara well between them when Mr, and Mrs. Hare both 
sat in it, Mr. Hare, however, generally diovc himself, taking no 
servant. The head was down to-day, but h was found useful in rainy 
weather; and there were a double set of poles, so that one hot se or a 
, pair might be driven in it. Very rarely, never unless they were going 
a distance, was a pair used } the long-tailed, black coach-horses were 
taken out in turn, for the justice kept only that pair, and a saddle-horse 
for himself. 

* Benjamin drew the rug carefully over his mistress’s knees* -the 
servants did not like Mr. Hare, but would have laid down their lives 
for huf-^ascended to his box, and drove them to their destination, 
the lincmjrapcr’s. It was an excellent shop, situated a little beyond 

* the office of Mr, Carlyle, and Mrs. Hare and Barbara were soon 
engaged in that occupation said to possess a fascination for all women. 
The/ had been deep in it about an hour* when Mrs. Hare discovered 
that her bag Vas mtssipg* • 

“ 1 must hav$ left it in the carriage, Barbara. Go and bring it, will 
you, my dear ?*tbe pattern nf that silk is in it.” 

Barbara went out, -Tftte carriage antf Benjamin, and the sleek old 
horse were all wai^ng drowsily together. Barbara could not sec the 
bag, ;fnd $he appealed to the servant. \ 

“Find raafnma’s bag, Benjamin. It must be somewhere in the 
carriage^’ \ . ' t 
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* * 

Benjamin got off tts 'lmj aodr tojjMft td searcli/: Barbara waited, 
gazing litftl^ssly was, j&bpng brilliantly, 

and its rays fdl upon the large sable chap* of t whtf was 

sauntering idly i*p thg pavement, making its geld links and its droop- 
ing steal and key glitter, as tfcey cj^jsed Ws waistcoat - shone also 
upon the enamelled Wold studs of his shift arid ris rid' spddririty 
raised his ungloved hand, a white h^nd, tO stroke -his moukache— by 
which action you may know a vain man— a diamond ring gleamed with 
a light that -was positively dazzling Involuntarily Barbara thought of 
the description her brother Richard had given- of certain dazzling 
jewels worn by another* V 

She watched, him advance. He was a handsome mart of, perhaps, 
seven or eight and twenty, tall, slender, and well made, l*i$ eyes and 
hair black* A very pleasant expression sat upon his countenance, 
and on the left hand he wore a light buff kid glove, and was £wih|$ng 
its fellow by the fingers, apparently in deep thought, he feoftly 
whistled to himself. But for the great light cast at that moment by 
the sun, Barbara might not have noticed the jewellery, or connected 
it in her mind with the other jewellery in that unhappy secret, 

“ Halloa ! Thorn, is that you ? Just step pver here ! ” 

The speaker was Otway Bethel, who was on the opposite, side of 
the street ; the spoken-to, the gentleman with the jewellery. But the 
latter was in a brown study, and did not hear. Bethel called out again, 
louder. , * 

“ Captain Thom I ” 

That was heard. Captain Thorn nodded, and turned short off 
across the street. Barbara stood as one, in a dream, her brain, her 
mind, her fancy all a confused mass together. 

u Here's the bag* Miss Barbara. It had got among the folds of 
the rug.” 

Benjamin held it out to her, but she took no notice of it : she was un- 
conscious of all external things, save one. That she beheld the real 
murderer of Hallijohn she entertained no manner of doubt. In every 
particular he tallied with the description, given by Richard : tall, dark, 
vain, handsome, delicate hands, jewellery, and — Captain Thom I 
Barbara's cheeks grew white, and her heart turned sick. f 

“ The bag, Miss Barbara.” % 

But Barbara was gone, leaving Benjamin and the bag. She had 
caught sight of Mr. Wainwright, the surgeon, at a little, distance, and 
sped towards him. 1 * , 

“ Mr. Wainwright,” began she, forgetting ceremony in her agitation, 
u you see that gentleman talking to Otway Bethel* Who is he ? ” * 

Mr. Wainwright bad to put his glasses across the bridge of his nose 
before he could answer, for he was short-sighted. ' “ That ? Oh, it# is 
a Captain Thorn. He is visiting the Herberts, I believe.” 

“ Where docs he come ftyni ? Where docs he lire ? ” reiterated 
Barbara, in her eagerness* * * ' 

“ I don't know anything about him. I saw nimithis morning tvith 
young Smith, and he tola me he wis a friend of the Herberts, You 
are not looking wgU, Miss Barbara.” # 

She made no apswar. Captain Thom and Mr. Bethel came walking 
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dowa the m 'and the imd s&aMW t**t *he #aa em* 
fused to r&poad 4» lu m Ht, WkbwrigMJheo wished hpt fcoo# day, 
aM Barbara walked Slowly back, nm md appM*# at the 
shop door. • „ 

“ My dear, how long you atte I pmnofcthe ha# be found I • ? 

% * l wedt lo speak to Mr/Waiawrighfy* answered Barbara, mechanic 

oiHyiaktog the bag from Benjamin and giving it to her mother, her 
whole hcart sflid eyes still abSorbSd with that one objetfc moving away 
in the distance. 

*" You look pale, child. Are you well ?” 4 

“ Ob yea, quite, Let us get our shopping over, mamma.* 

She moved on to their places at the counter as she spoke, eager to 
“get it over* and be at home, that she might have time for thought. 
Mrs. Hare pondered what had come to her; the pleasant interest 
previously displayed in their purchases was now gone, and she sat 
inattentive ana absorbed. 

“ Now* iwy dear, it is only waiting for you to choose. Which of the 
two silks wifi you Have ? * 

“ Either. Any. Take which you like, mamma. 7 * 
u Barbara, what has come to you ? ” 

u I believe I am tired,” said Barbara, with a forced laugh, as she 
compelled herself to pay some sort of attention. “1 don’t like the 
green : I will take the other.” 

They arrived at home. * Barbara was five minutes alone in her 
chamber, before dinner was on the table. All the conclusion she 
could come to, was that she could do nothing, except tcil the facts to 
Archibald Carlyle. ♦ 

How could she contrive to see him? The business might admit of 
no delay. *.She supposed she must go to East , Lynne that evening ; 
but where would be ner excuse for it at home i Puzzling over it, she 
went down t6 dinner. During the meal, Mr a. Haie began talking of 
some silk she had purchased for a man'le. She should have it made 

* like Miss Carlyle’s new one. When Miss Carlyle was at the Grove the 
other day, about Wilson’s character, she had offered her the pattern, 
and she, Mrs* Hare, would send one of the servants up for it,* after 

^ dinner* 

“ 9h, mamma, let me go I ” burst forth Barbara. She spoke so 
vehemently, that the justice paused m his carving, and demanded what 
ailed her. Barbara made some timid excuse. 

* “ Her eagerness is natural, Richard,” smiled Mrs. Hare. 4i Barbara 
thinks she shall get a^peep at die baby, I expect All young folks are 
fondP of babies.” 

Barbara’s face flushed ; but she did nbt contradict the opinion. 
She could not eat her * dinner, for she was too full of poor 
Richard : she played with it and then sept away her plate, almost 
untouched. » r % , 

“ That’s through the^uaeryshe has been bqyingr pronounced Justice 
Harts. % “ Her hea&ts stuffed wifchjk* 

Ho opposition was offered to Barbara’s going to Bast, Lynne. She 
reached it just as dinner Was over. It was for $£!$& Carlyle she 
asked. | • * t | 
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" l>pBWfe « *• *»Y o«l 

Afl*t + <£ checkmate. ‘ BtJSttJi >ra# jmgHgjM to the 
would see Xfi'.Cttlsii. Peter iu£erdrl« IsM^^pRl^dn, and 

M “ I'am^w'^^Y’a^rryto di^urb you ; to Wv^i^fced for ww» ,l %egfm 
Barbara* with a burning face, for a certain interne^ of bets 

with him, twelve months before, vgati dkagrOeamy present %& her. 
Never, since thgfceventng of igitafccro, had Barbara, sdtRgmi hersdf to 
betray emotion to Mr. Carlyle ; her manners to him J$d been calm, 
courteous, and indifferent And she now more frequently called him 
“ Mr* Carlyle” than u Archibald.**, ' ' ' 

u Take a scat, take a seat, Barbara.” 

“ I asked for Miss Carlyle,” she continued. * for mamma is in want 
of a pattern that she promised to lend her ; but, in point of fact, it was 
you 1 wished to see. You remember the Lieutenant Thom, whom 
Richard spoke of as being the real criminal I* 

“Yes.* 


u I think he is at West Lynne.” % 

Mr. Carlyle was aroused to eager interest. “ He i That same Thom i ” 
“ It can be no other. Mamma and I were shopping to-day, and I 
went out for her bag which she had left in the carriage. While 
Benjamin was finding it, I saw a stranger coming up the street ; a tall, 
good-looking, dark-haired man, with a conspicuous gold chain and 
studs. The sun was full upon him, causing the ornaments to shine, 
especially a diamond ring he wore, for he had one hand raised to 
his face. The thought flashed over me, ‘ That is like the description 
Richard gave of the man Thom.* Why the idea should have occurred 
to me in that strange manner I do not kndw, but it most assuredly did 
occur, though 1 did not really suppose him to be the same. * Just then 
1 heard him spoken to by some one on the other side of the street ; it 
was Otway Bethel, and he called him Captain Thom? 

“ That is curious indeed, Barbara. I did not know any stranger was 
at West Lynne.” 

“ I saw Mr. Wainwright, and asked him who it was. He saul a 
Captain Thorn, a friend of the Herberts. A Lieutenant Thom four or 
five years ago would probably be Captain Thom now.” 

Mr. Carlyle nodded, and there was a patts# * 

* What can be done.? * hsked Barbara. * 

Mr. Carlyle was passing one hand over his brow j it was a habit of 
his when deep in thought. ** It is hard to say what is to* be done, 
Barbara. The description ’you give of this man Certainly tallies with 
that given by Richard. 0i$ he look like a gentleman ?# ' 

"Very much so, A remarkably aristocratic-looking man, as it 
struck nie.” 

Mr. Carlyle again nodded assenting. He remembered Richard's 
words, when describing the ocher ; « an out-and-out arAtocrat” w Of 
course, Barbara* the £r$t thing must be to try and ascertain whether 
it is the same,” he Observed. f< If ye And that i#is, then we ‘must 
deliberate uporv future measures. I will ^e what ! Can <fin4’ out* and 

let you know,” * * . 

, * y 
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Barbara rose. Mr. Cariyle escorted her across the hall, and then 
strolled down the park by her side, deep in the subject r and quite 
unconscious that'Ladf^IsabePs jeaiqps eyes were watching them from 
her dressing-roota window. 

“You say he seemed intimate, with Otgray Beffiel? ” 

“As to being intimate, I do know, Otway Bethel spoke as 
though he knew him.” 

“This must have caused excitement to Mrs, Hare.** 

“ You forget that mamma was net told anything about Thorn,” was 
Barbara’s answer. “The uncertainty woqjd have worried her to 
death. All Richard said to her was, that he was innocent, that it was 
a stranger who did the deed, and she asked for no particulars : she has 
implicit faith in Richard’s truth.” 

“True ; I did forget,” replied Mr. Carlyle. “ I wish we could find 
out some one who knew the other Thom. To ascertain that they were 
the same would be a great point gained.” 

He went as far as the park gates with Barbara, shook hands, and 
wished her , good evening. Scarcely , had she departed, when Mr. 
Carlyle saw two gentlemen advancing from the opposite direction, in 
one of whom he recognized Tom Herbert, and the other — instinct told 
him — was Captain Thom. He waited until they came up. 

“ If this isn’t lucky, seeing you,” cried Mr* Tom Herbert, who was a 
free-and-easy sort of gentleman, the second son of a brother- justice of 
Mr* Hare's* “ I wish to goodness you’d give us a draught of your 
cider, Carlyle. We went* up to Beauchamp’s for a stroll, but found 
them all out ; and I’m awfully thirsty. Captain Thorn, Carlyle.” 

Mr. Carlyle invited them to liis house, and ordered refreshments. 
Young Herbert coolly threw himself into an arm-chair and lit a cigar. 
“ Come, Thorn,” cried he, “ here’s a weed for you*” 

Captain Thom glanced towards Mr. Carlvie : he appeared of a far 
more gentlemanly nature than Tom Herbert. 

“You’ll have one too, Carlyle,” said Herbert, holding out his cigar- 
case. “ Oh, I forgot ; you are a muff, don’t smoke one twice m a year. 
I sav, how’s Lady Isabel ? ” 

“Very ill still.” 

“ By Jove 1 is she, though ? Tell her I am sorry to hear it, will you, 
Carlyle? But— l say 1 will she smell the smoke?” asked he, with a 
mixture of alarm and coltcern in his face. 

Carlyle reassured him upon that point, *and turned to Captain 
Thom. 

“ Are jjmu acquainted with this neighbourhood?” 

£aptain Thorn skilled. “ I only reached West Lynne yesterday. 

“You were never here before, then ? ” continued Mr. Carlyle, setting 
down the last as a probably evasive answer* 

“No.” , 

“He and my brother Jack, you knowj are in the same regiment,” 
put in Tom Herbert, wfcn scant ceremony. “Jack had invited him 
down for some fishing, and Thorn arrives. But he never sent word he 
was toming. Jack had^given bkn up, and is off on some Irish expe- 
dition, the dfeuce knows where* Precious unlucky tha* it should have 
happened so, Thorn says he shall cut short h^s sthy, and go again*” 
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The conversation turned upon fishings and in the heat of argument 
the stranger iriert$oaed a certain » nemo, and its famous eels— 1 “-the 
Low Pond.” Mr. Carlyle IdokecLat hint* speahiii^j lusnwer, in a care* 
less manner. ' ' ■ . ' /V: 41 •'■V' 4 

“ Which do you mean? *We have tWo ponds not far apart, each 
called the * Low Pond.’ ” * , \ # - 

“ I mean the one on an estate about three miles from hc^e r Squire 
Thorpe’s, unless I am mistaken.” • * • . , # 

Mr. Carlyle smiled. “ I think must have been in the neighbour- 
hood before, Captain Thom. Squire Thorpe is dead, arid the pi*operty 
has passed to his daughter’s husband, and that Low pond was filled 
up three years ago.” 

“ I have heard a friend mention it,” was Captain Thom’s reply, 
spoken in an indifferent tone, though he evidently wished not to 
pm sue the subject, 

Mr. Carlyle, by easy degrees, turned the conversation upon Swain- 
son, the place whence Richard Hare’s Captain Thorn was suspected to 
have come. The present Captain Thorn said he knew4jt “ a little,” he 
had once been “ staying there a short time.” Mr. Carlyle became 
almost convinced that Barbara’s suspicions were correct. The descrip- 
tions certainly agreed, as far as he could judge, in the most minute 
particulars. The man Vfore him wore two rings, a diamond— and 
a very beautiful diamond, too — on the one hand, a seal ring on the 
other; liis hands were delicate to a degree, and his handkerchief, 
a cambric one of unusually fine texture, was not quite guiltless of 
scent : a mark of dandyism, which, in the other Captain Thorn, used 
considerably to annoy Richard. Mr. Carlyle quitted the room for a 
moment, and summoned Joyce to him. 

“ My lady has been asking for you, sir,” said Joyce. 

“Tell her I will be up the moment these gentlemen leave. Joyce,” 
he added, “ find an excuse for coming into the room presently ; you can 
bring something or other in ; 1 want you to look at this stranger who 
is with young Mr. Herbert. Notice him well ; I fancy you may have ,, 
seen him before.” 

Mr. Carlyle returned to the room, leaving Joyce surprised. Rut 
she presently followed, taking in some water, and lingered a few 
minutes, apparently placing the things on the table in better order. 

When the two departed, Mr. Carlyle called Joyce, before proceed- 
ing to his wife’s room. “ Well ? ” he questioned, “ did you recognize 
him ? ” 0 

“ Not at all,, sin He seemed quite strange to me.” 1 
“ Cast your thoughts back, Joyce. Did you ntiver see him in years 
gone by ? n * 

Joyce looked puzzled, but she replied in the negative. , 

“ Is he rhe man, think you, who used to ride over from Swainson to 
see Afy ?” ‘ <t 

Joyce’s face flushed crimson. “ Oh, sir I * was all she uttered* 

“The name is the same, Thom : I thought impossible the man 
might the same also,” observed Mr. Carlyle. , * 

“ Sir, I cannot say. I never saw that ,J Captain Thortf but once, and 
I don’t know— I don!* know ’’—Joyce spoke slowly and with considera- 
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tioa—^thal I should *i *B Va&wttifn I did not think of him 

wfaGflri fodktid atH this gmimm t suwiWM* aopfcsxance ut 

This sought out Otway j£*hd. * ' „ 

with the 

Heberts?* asked he* 

** Vise/ aqsqmed Bethel, density, **if passihg » couple of*haifrs in 
his company can constitute mmfecy* That's all I have seen of 
Thorti?* * n ^ 

44 Aicyo^eum?* pursued Mr* Carlyle. 

“ Sure I w returned Bethel ; " why, what are you driving at now? 1 
called in at Herberts' the night before last, and Tom asked me to st iv 
the evemng* Thom had just arrived. A jolly bout we had : cigars and 
cold punch.” 

44 Bethel/ said Mr* Carlyle, dashing to the point , (i is it the Thorn 
who used to go after Afy Halhjohn ? Come, you can tell if you like * 

Bethel remained dumb for a moment, apparently with amazement 
u What a confounded be ! ” uttered he, at length. “ Why, it's no more 
that Thom man — What Thom ? ” he broke off, abruptly* 

“ You axe equivocating, BetheL The 1 horn who was mixed up — ui 
said to be— an the Halhjohn affair Is this thi same man ? " 

u You axe a fool, Carlyle : which is what I never took you to be 
yet/ Was Mr. Bethel’s rejoinder, spoken m a savage tone* 44 1 have 
told you that I never knev? there was any Thorn mixed up nith Afv, 
and I should like to know why my word is not to be believed i 1 never 
siw Thorn in my life till I saw him the other night at the Huberts’, 
and that I would take an oath to, if put to it.” 

Bethel quitted Mr* Carlyle with the last word, and the latter gazed 
after him, revolving points in his brain. The mention of 1 horn’s 
name (the one spoken of by Richard Hare) appeared to excite some 
sore feeling in Bethel’s mind, rousing it to irritation. Mr* Cailyle 
remembered that ft had done so previously, and now it had done so 
again * and yet, Bethel was an easy -n glared man m general, far bcttci 
tempered than principled. That there was something hidden, some 
mystery connected with the affair, Mr* Carlyle felt sure, but he could 
not attempt so much as a guess at what it might be \ and hjs interview 
with Bethel brought him no nearer the point he wished to find Out— 
whether this Thorn was the same man* In wallcmg back to his office, 
he met Mr. Tom Herbert. 

41 Does taptain Tnom purpose making a long stay with you ? ” he 
stopped him to mauite* 

u if#’s gone : I have just seen him off bftthe train/ was the reply of 
Tpm Herbert. “ It seemed rather slow work for him without Jack, 
so he shortened his visit, and says he Will pay us one when Jack’s to 
the fare/ 

As Mr- Carlyle went Jmae to dinner *that evquag, he entered the 
Grove, ostensibly So nfeke a short call on Mrs. Hare. Barbara, on the 
tenterhooks of rtnimtience, accompanied him outside when he departed* 
and walked dftwp the path. « • 

4< Whaj hate you learned ? ” eagerly asked^ • 


passihg m couple of*hcrins in 
That's aU I have seen of 
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gone*” 4 » 4 ^ 

Mr°^rl]fttei^M«S’ l&^dKf^AMR op'Ms 

house the pwviwu e*#iaf aft* SMAanw cwpafttaft, um W iettontMer 
with Tom Hoh** tfitofty ;%o w| «rtoyr»w with 

Bethel * J f > 

41 Can behave gone away on * fon- 

dered Barbara. - f» * * * 

** Scarcely : or whv should ^be have com£?* * 

M You did not safer anyVcrd <P escape you last nighty Causing Ip® 
to suspect that he was doubted ? ” 

“ Not any. You would make a bad lawyer, Barbara,” 

“ Who or what is he ? ” 

“ An officer m her Majesty’s service, m John Herbert’s regiment *i 
ascertained no more. Tom said he Was of good family. But I cannot 
help suspecting that it is the same nun.” 

“ C an nothing more be dope 

“ Nothing, m the present stage of the affair” concluded Mr. Carlyle, 
as he passed through the gate to continue his way, u We can only 
wait on again with what patience we may, hoping that time will bring 
about its own elucidation.” 

Barbira pressed her forehead down on the cold iron of the gate as 
his footsteps died away. “ Ay, to wait on,” she murmured, u to wait 
on in dreary pam ; to wait on, perhaps for years, perhaps for ever 1 
And poor Richard— wearing out his days in poverty and f xile 1 " 

Lady Isabel recovered, and grew strong , and a few yeats passed 
smoothly on, no special event occurring to note them. 
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PART THE SECOND. 

' k- 

CHAPTER l* 

GOING FROM HOME. 

A PEW years had passed. 

u I should recommend a complete change of scene, Mr. Carlyle. 
Say, someplace on the French or Belgian coast. Sea-bathing might 
do Venders.” 

Should you think it well for her to go so far from home ? ” 
u I should. Where there is any chronic or confirmed disorder, one 
wc can grapple with, I don’t care a straw for change of scene or air ; a 
patient is as well at his own home as a way from it, A certain treat- 
ment must be gone through, surgical or physical, and it is of little 
moment whether it is pursued on a mountain in Switzerland or in a 
vale in Devonshire. Bift in these cases of protracted weakness, where 
you can do nothing but try to coax the strength back again, change of 
air and scene arc of immense benefit.” 

u I will propose it to her,” said Mr. Carlyle. 

“ I have just done so,” replied 1 >r. Martin, who was the other speaker. 
“ She met it with objection. This 1 expected, for invalids naturally 
feel a disinclination to move from home. But it is necessary that she 
should go,” 

The object of their conversation was Lady Isabel. There were three 
children now at East Lynne : Isabel, WilHam, and Archibald ; the latter 
twelve months old. Lady Isabel had, a month or two ago, been attacked 
with illness : she recovered from it ; that is, she recovered from the dis- 
order; but it had left her in an alarming state of prostration. Mr. 
Wainwright tried in vain to grapple with the weakness ; she seemed to 
grow worse, rather than better ; and Dr. Martin was summoned from 
Lynhcborough. The best thing ho could recommend— as you have 
heard— was change of scene and air. 
f Lady Isabel wat unwilling to take the advice ; more especially to go 
so &r as the “ French coast,” and, but for a circumstance that seemed to 
have happened purposely to induce her td decide, would probably never 
'have gone. Mrs. Duc.e — toe reader may not have forgotten her name 
-"-had, in Conjunction with her husband, the Honourable Augustus, 
somewhat rtfii herself oyt at elbows, aitd found it desirable to enter for 
a time on the le$9 expensive life of the Continent. For eighteen months 
she «had been string in Paris, (he education of her younger daughters 
being the plea put forth for the sojourn : and a very convenient plea it 
is, and serves hundreds. Isabel had had two or fhree letters from her 
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during her absence, and she now received another, saving that they 
were going to spend a month or two .at Boulogne-sur-Mer. Dr. Martin 
and Mr. Wainwright declared that thismust remove all Lady Isabel’s 
unwillingness to go from hdroc, for Mrs. Ducte\ - feociety would do away 
with the loneliness she had anticipated; a loneliness which had been 
the ostensible reason of h^ dbjedtiop. ' ,■ 

“Boulognc-sur-Mcr, of all places in the world ft remonstrated Lady* 
Isabel “ It is said to be crowded and vulgar.” m 

Mr. Catlyle also demurred at ^oulogne-sur-Mer. ft Uid not stand 
well in his estimation. It was not a place he cared to send his wife to : 
more especially as he cbuld not remain there with her. Trouville, a 
pleasant, retired watering-place, near Harfleur, and little known in 
those days, had been the one chosen. Lady Isabel probably would 
have found it dull and depressing. 

Dr. Martin strongly urged its being changed for Boulogne. u \Vhat 
did it matter if Boulogne were crowded and vulgar ? * he asked : u there 
would be the more amusement for Lady Isabel He had had his doubts 
of Trouville before, as regarded its dullness : by all means let her go to 
Boulogne and join Mrs. L)ucic.” 

Mr. Carlyle yielded the point, and ended by approving it ; and Lady 
Isabel, finding she had no chance against them all, consented to go, 
and plans were hastily decided upon. 

She certainly looked very ill : her features were white and attenuated, 
her sweet, sad eyes had grown larger and darker ; her hands were hot 
and sickly. Though warm weather, she hall generally a shawl folded 
round her, and would sit for hours without -rousing herself, as those 
suffering from great weakness like to do ; would sit gazing out on the 
calm landscape, qr watching her children at play. She went out once 
a day in the close carnage, and that was all : no other exertion could 
she be aroused to make. 

In this illness the old trouble had returned— the sore feeling touching 
her husband and Barbara Hare. It had lain pretty dormant m the last 
few years, nothing having occurred to excite it ; buULady Isabel was in 
that state of weakness, where grievances, let them be old or new, grow • 
upon the mind. Her thoughts would wander to the unsatisfactory ques- 
tion of whether Mr. Carlyle had ever truly loved her ; or whether, lured 
by her rank and her beauty, he had married her, loving Barbara. Mr. , 
Carlyle's demonstrative affection, shown so greatly for her in the. first 
twelve months or so of their married life, had subsided into calmness. 
Is not a similar result arrived at by every husband that the Chuith ever 
made one with woman ? It was not that his love had faded, but that , 
ti» *e and custom had wrought their natural effee^. Look at children 
with their toys ; a boy with a new drum, a girl with a new doll* *Arc 
not the playthings kissed, afttd hugged, and clasped in arms, and never 
put down ? Did ever playthings seem likef them ? Are not all other 
things neglected,* while the new toy is all in all ? But, wait a little time, 
and the drum is consigned tojsome dark closet ; the dolA. to its cradle ; 
and neither of them IS visited or looked at. Telk the children to go and 
find their lately cherished playthings, to make t|ftm , their evyning’s 
amusement ; and they will go unwillingly, for they are tir$d of them. It 
is of no use scoldjpg the children for bemg fickle : it is ii\ their nature 
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.him wbeo.'4¥Pp«^wrt: co&esf • X*v uv/t^,uvt- ^TTUWiij uwv< r w jrw y 
lie ontyfbrg&stnatit is ixi the const&uticto of rtiani to change, the Very 
e$sesn$ -off jut nature* The time uptt arrive when his manner mbst settle 
down into njcahwncss, which to yoi% if you are of an exacting tempera- 
Tnen^inaylooklike indifference or coldness j’ but you will do well to 
put tip with it, for it will nevef now be otherwise. Never : the heyday 
of early love* of youth, .and of novelty is past. 

Lady Isabel did not understand the even manner, the quiet calmness 
into which her husband^s oncc-passionate love had subsided, and in her 
fanciful, jealoiusy she attributed it to the influence Barbara held uj>on 
his memory* She looked for the little tender episodes of daily life : 
she would fain have had him hang over her chair as she sang, and 
draw het face to his, and fed his kisses on her lips, as when she first 
came, a wife, to Kast Lynne. It has been seen that Lady Isabel did 
not love Mr* Carlyle ; but his tenderness, his anxious care for her in 
their early married days, caused her to lift up her heart to him with 
gratitude, and to try earnestly to love him. But — to try to love ! 
Vain effort i Love never yet came for trying : it is a capricious pas- 
sion, and generally comes with out the knowledge and against the will. 
It is possible that she thought she had succeeded, for her whole esteem, 
iwjr respect, and her adjuration were his, When she compared him 
with other men, and saw how far he surpassed them, how noble and 
how good he was, how little the rest looked beside him, her heart 
rose up with pride at the consciousness of being his wife * a princess 
might have deemed it an honour to be the chosen of such a man as 
Archibald Carlyle. Spare one single comer of his heart to Barbara 
Hare 1 No, indeed ; Isabel could not afford that 

On the day that* the journey was finally decided upon, Lady Isabel 
was in the drawing-room with her three children ; even the little fellow 
was sitting on the carpet. Isabel was a delicate, pretty child in her 
fifth year. William was the very image of his mother, Archibald was 
like Mr. Carlyle. , 

“Come hitnef, my darlings,” she cried. 

Isabel and William ran to her, and she placed an am round each. 
Master Archie was kicking his heels on the carpet at a distance. They 
looked urf at their mother. 

“.Would my littjetdears like to go a great way with manima ? Over 
the sea jn a boat?” 

Isabel— who had inherited the refined, sensitive feiSngs of her 
mother— replied only, by a smile and Vivid blush. William clapped 
his hands* 44 Oh yes, in a boat J Arty too, mamma ? rt 

“Archie and’aly’ answered LadyJ$a$sl. “ Joyce, and Wilson, 

Mies , Carlyle, wftie was sealed near Ipne of the windows, sewing, 
turned, sharply round to interrupt the gladness. Miss Carlyle, though 
not openly dissenting, did not inwardly approve of *thfe proposed enu* 
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* Why should they not?” retorted Miss Corny* "Why; on account 
of the expense, to be sure, I can tell you what It Is, La ay Isabel, 
what with one expense and another, your Husband will sbon he on the 
road to rum. Your journey with Joyce and Peter Will dost enough, 
ma’am, without taking a van-load of nurses and children.* * 

Lady Isabel $ heart sank within her. 

“ Besides, your object in going is to recover health, and how can you 
do that, if you aie to be warned with the children ? ” pursued Miss 
Corny. "People who go abroad for pleasure, or invalids jin Search of 
health, won’t imd much of either if they carry their cares with them.” 

Lad) Isabel rose, and, with difficulty, lifted Archibald from the carpet ; 
sat down with him on her knee, and pressed his little face to herst. 

“Would my baby like mamma to go away and leave him ? ” she 
asked, the tears falling fast on her fair curls. “ Oh ! I could not leave 
them behind me ! ” she added, looking imploringly at Miss Carlyle. 

“ I should grow no better if you send me there alone ,* I should ever be 
yearmng for my children.” 

“ Alone, Lady Isabel ! Is your husband nothing ? * 

“ But he will only take me , he will not remain.” 

“ Well, you can’t expect his business to go to rat* and ruin,” Chapped 
Miss Corny \ “ How can he stay away fiom it ? With all these heavy 
expenses upon him, there’s more need than ever for his sticking to it 
closely. And, befoxe the childicn aie galbvanicdt over the water, it 
might be as well to sit down and calculate the cost. Of course, Lady . 
Isabel, I only offer my opinion ; you arc Archibald’s wife, and sole 
mistress, and will do as you please.” 

Do as she pleased ! Poor Lady Isabel laid her head meekly down 
upon hei children, effectually silenced, and her heart breaking with 
pain. Joyce, who was then in the room,* heard a little, and con- 
jectured much of whaf had passed. » 

In the evening Mr. Carlyle earned little Isabel up to the nursery on , 
his shoulder. Joyce happened to be there, an<b thought it a good 
opportunity to speak* * 

“ My lady wishes to take*the children with her to France, sir." 

“ I >oe$ $he ? ** replied Mr. Carlyle. • * 

" And I fear she will make Jierself very unhappy if#they do not go, 

W “ Why should the# not go '* asked Mr. Cirltfe. 

He went back to the drawing-room, where lag wife was ^alone. 

“ Isabelfda you wish to take the dbilmon with you r” « 
a Oh, I did so wish it 1 * she replied, the hectic of hope. lighting her 
pale cheeks. " I^tho^ might only go, Archibald ? * « 
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“ Of course they may go. It will he a c hinge for them, as well as 
for you. Why should* you hesitate ?” • 

w tlie expense,” she timidly whispered, the hectifc growing deeper. 

He looked into her eyes with his“ pheasant %mile. “Expense is 
no concern of yours, Isabel *. it is mine. Never let the word expense 
trouble you, until I tell you that it must do so.* 

“ It* will nofc increase the cost very much,” she returned, her eyes 
smiling with happiness. “And I « shill get well all the sooner for 
having them with me ” # 

“ And, to further that, you should take them, if it were to the end 
Of the world. Why should you study aught but your own wishes and 
comfort?” 

She took his hand in her love and gratitude— for every tone of his 
voice spoke of care and tenderness for her ; all jealous fancies were 
forgotten, all recollection, in that moment, that his manner was calmer 
than of old* “Archibald ! 1 do believe you care for me as much as 
you ever did ? ” 

He did not understand the words, but he held her to him as in days 
.gone by, and kissed her tenderly. “ More precious, far more precious 
to me than of yore, Isabel ! ” 

Miss Carlyle flew out when she heard the decision, and frightened 
her brother to repentance, assuring him that his sending the children 
was the certain way to preclude all chance of his wife’s recovery. Mr. 
Carlyle was sorely pu/zled between Isabel's wishes and Isabel's welfare : 
he would promote both if he could, but if they clashed — ? He feared 
his own judgment, he feared his wife’s ; and he appealed to the medical 
men. But Miss Corny had forestalled him there : she had contrived so 
to impress those gentlemen wilh the incessant worry the children would 
prove to Lady Isabel, that they pronounced their veto, and forbnde the 
children’s going. So, after all, Lady Isabel had to resign herself to the 
disappointment. 

“Joyce,” said shh to her waiting-maid, “ 1 shall leave you at home ; 
I must take Wilson instead.” 

“ Oh, my lady 1 what have I done ? ” 

“You have done all that you ought, Joyce, but you must stay with 
the children. If I may not take them, the next best thing will be to 
leave them with you, 1 *shall give them into your charge, not into 
Miss Carlyle’s,” she said, sinking her voice, Jf If Wilson remained, 
1 could not do that.” 

“ My lafly, I must do whatever you think best. I wish 1 could at- 
tend you and stay wfch them, but of course 1 cannot do both.” 

“Pam sent away to recover health and strength, but it may be I 
sljall die, Joyce. If 1 newer return, will you promise to remain with 
my children r n 

Joyce felt a creeping sensation in hep veins : sobs rose in her throat, 
but she swallowed them down, and constrained hpr voice to calmness. 
“ My lady, I hope t you<will come back to us as well as ybtt used to be. 

I trust you will hop so too; my lady, and not give way to low spirits.” 

“ l sincerely hope and trustil shall,” answered Lady Isabel, fervently. 
“ Still, there* is no knowing, for 1 am very ill, Joyce, give me your 
promise in case of the worst, that you will remain with the children” 
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“ I will, my lady — as long as l am'perniitted.” * . . • 

“ And be kind to them, and love them, and shield them 6om— from 
— any unkindness that may Ue pta* upon them,* she, added, her head 
full of Miss Carlyle. * 4< Aad talk to then) sometimes of their poor 
mother who is gone.” • ‘ 

“ 1 will, I will : oh, my lady, I will ! * And Joyce sat down in the 
rocking-chair as Lady Isabel quitted J\er, and burst into tears. 


CHAPTER 1 L 

FRANCIS LEVISON. 

Mr, Carlyle and Lady Isabel, with Wilson and Peter in attendance?, 
arrived at Boulogne, and proceeded to the H6tel des. Bains. It may 
be as well to mention that Peter had been transferred from Miss 
Carlyle’s service to theirs, when the establishment was first formed at 
East Lynne. Upon entering the hotel, they inquired for Mrs. Ducie, 
and then a disappointment awaited them. A letter was handed to them, 
which had arrived that morning from Mrs, Ducie, expressing her regret 
that certain family arrangements prevented her visiting Boulogne ; she 
was proceeding to some of the baths in Germany instead. 

“I might almost have known it,” remarked Isabel. “She was 
always the most changeable of women.” 

Mr. Carlyle proposed that they should, after all, go on to Trouville, 
but Isabel said now that she had come to Boulogne, she would stay 
there. He went out in search of lodgings, Isabel objecting to remain 
in the bustling hotel. He succeeded in finding some excellent ones 
in the Rue de PEcu, near the port, and they moved into them. He 
thought the journey had done her good, for she looked better, and 
said she already felt stronger. Mr. Carlyle remaiqpd with her three 
days; he had promised only one, but he was pleased with Isabel’s 
returning glimpses of health, and amused with the scenes of the busy 
town. 

“1 shall make no acquaintances here,” Isabel observed to him, as 
they sat together at the end of the first division of the pier, which she 
had reached without much fatigue, and watched the gay idlers flocking 
past them. * ... 4 

“ It would not be wise to do so indiscriminately,” he replied, “ but 
you may chance to find some you know. All sorts of people come 
over here : some respectable, and from respectable motives ; offers 
the contrary. ’Some of these men, going by now, are here because 
they have kites flying in England,” * * 

“ Kites ! ” echoed Lady Isabel. • 

“ Kites, and bills, and.ghostf of renewed acceptances^ returned Mr. 
Carlyle. “And well Tor them if they arc over here for nothing else. 
The worse a man’s conduct has been.at home, the irtore assurance he 
puts on Abroad, and is the first to rusn and proclaim hisnrrryal at the 
consulate. To hear these men boast, Ve might think # they were 
millionaires in England, and had led the lives of saints. 11 , 
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“ You faav a jgpar stayed to tlwse CflBt w»I*l to»n% Archibald : how 
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There gw h? Hhe sees me^ too- 

Lodfc aFtrim* Isabel He 4W n#t w whether to come on, or to 
tom wit make n *ua for 

** Who? Which ?* cried Isabdl, confused by the many passers by, 
“That wot, well-dressed unm* with the light hair, and a buach of 
seals hanging to his watch-rchain* * He tliinks better of it, and comes 
oil All safe, my good sir* on Boulogne pie% but if they catch you on 
the other sidle the water—. Here comes his wife, following with some 
ladies, book at her satins, and her chains, and her bracelets— all 
swindled out of credulous tradespeople. There’s not a doubt they are 
playing at being grand people in the English society here. It must be 
as good ^s a comedy to be behind the scenes in this Anglo-French 
town* and swatch the airs and graces of some of its sojourners. Are 
you tired, Isabel?* 

“A little. I should like to return.” 


Mr. Carlyle rose, and giving his arm to his wife, they walked slovdv 
down the pier. Many an eye was turned to look at them ; at his tall, 
noble form ; at her young beauty ; at the unmistakable air of distinc- 
tion which enshrined both, They were not like the ordinary visitor* 
at Boulogne- sur- M er. 

The ride served at eight o’clock the following morning, ;u*d Mi. 
Carlyle left by the Folkestone boat. Wilson made his breakfast, and 
after swallowing it in haste, he returned to his wife’s loom to say 
farewell. 


** Good-bye, my love,” he said, stooping to kiss her. “ Take care of 
yourself.” 

“ Give my dear love to the darlings, Archibald. And— and- — ” 
u And what ? ” he asked. t( I have not a moment to lose.” 

* Do not get making love to Barbara Hare while I am away.” 

She spoke in a tone half jest, half serious— could he but have seen 
how her heart was beating ! Mr. Carlyle took it wholly as a jest, and 
went away laughing. Had he believed she was serious* he could have 
been little more surprised had she charged him not to go about the 
country on a dromedary. 

Isabel rose later, and lingered listlessly over her breakfast. She was 
wondering how she could pass away the next few weeks : what she 
should dp with her time. She had taken two sea-baths since her 
arrival, but they had appeared not to agree with her* leaving her low and 
shivering afterwards, so that it was* not thought advisable to attempt 
any more. It was a lovdy morning, and she determined to venture 
on to the pier, where they had been tfe previous evening* She had not 
Mr. Carlyle’s army but it was not far, and she could take a long rest at 
the end of it* t i 

She watt, attended by Feter, took her seat, and told him to come 
for her in an b war. *5hfe watched the Strollers on, the pier ; not in 
crowds now t but ’stragglers, nothing on at intervale. There came a 
gouty man, in a list shoe ; 'there came three young ladies and their 
governess there came two fast .puppies m shfotup'-jackets and eye- 
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ribsm, wWofe *tev tutoed itore cajIMt Jteteli but 

there was a(6mcttMi about ter trlrftek tensed m ftft drop their 
glasses and thSMfi aten|« ‘Wiere 

appeared softer # Bar ayes fell 

upon him t md^wk&tvm ft that on&ed teery t&m in ter fejme to 
vibrate, every pulse to qdoten? Wk6$$ form tote ft that mis thus 
advancing, aha changing tbesmonjtony,bf ter mte& into 'tumult? 
It was that of cm who, she Was Sqptf* to undated mm* teen emrety 
forgotten. * * , 

Captain Levison cam«f slowly on, approaching the 'part M tte pier 
where she Sat* He glanced at her, not with the hardmood^splayed 
by the two young men, but with quite sufficiently evident admiration. 

“ What a lovely giii ! * thought he to himself. u Who ten She be, 
sitting there alone ? ” All at once a recollection flashed into his mind : 
he raised his hat and extended his hand, his fascinating smile in ftfQ play. 

u I certainly cannot be mistaken. Have I not the honour of once 
more meeting Lady Isabel Vane?” 

She allowed him to take her hand, answering a few Words at 
random, for her wits seemed to have gone wool-gathering. 

“ I beg your pardon— 'I should have said Lady Isabel Carlyle. Time 
has elapstd since we parted, and in the pleasuic of seeing yOu agate 
so unexpectedly, I thought of you as you were then.” 

She sat down again, the brilliant flush of emotion dying away on 
her cheeks. It was the loveliest face Franeis Levison had seen since 
he had last seen hers, and he thought so as he gazed at it. 

“What can have brought you to this place ?” he inquired, taking a 
seat by her. ■ 

“ I have been ill, she explained, “ and am ordered to the seaside. 
We should not have come here but for Mrs. Ducie; we expected to 
meet her. lllr. Carlyle only left me this morning.” 

“ Mrs. Ducie is off to Ems, I see them occasionally. They have 
been fixtures in Pari* for some time. You do indeed look ill ! ” he 
abruptly added, in a tone of sympathy ; “ alarmingly ill Is there any- 
thing I can do for you ?” 

She was aware that she looked unusually ill at that moment, for 
the agitation and surprise of meeting him were fading away, leaving 
her face of an ashy whiteness. She was exceedingly vexed and angry 
with herself, that meeting him should havb had power to call forth 
emotion. Until that tnoment she was unconscious that she attained 
any sort of feeling for Captain Levison, . i, „ 

“Perhaps I have ventured Out too early,” she^said, in a tone that 
would seen? ,t0 apologize for her looks ; “ I think I will return, 
meet my servant, , no doubt,* Good morning, Captain Levison. w 
, “ But indeed you do not appear fit to wSk alone,” he. remonstrated. 

“ You must allow me to see you safely home.” * 

Drawing her hand within hfc arm quiie,a$a matter rf course, ei te 
had done many a firite in the day* gone by. he proceeded to atefst her 
down the pier, Ladylsabel, cohs&qus' -of tier owt^fteteg^Te^ihia* it 
was notaquite tte thing to walk thus farafliarijr mim him* but KeNiraa a 
sort of relative of Jthe tenttectftn at any rate, aqd she ebuld 

find no ready excite for declining* 1 • ' * , , . 
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“ Havd you heeh Lady Mount Severn lately ? w he inquired. . 
u 1 saw her when l w^jun London this spring with Mr, Carlyle. The 
first time we haverndf since my marrihge : wedo not correspond. Lord 
Mount Severn has paid us some visits at East*Lynne. They ate in 
town yet, I believe.” » f 

u For all I ktiow. 1 have not seen them, or England either^ for ten 
months* I lyive been staying in faris, and got here yesterday.” 
u A long leave of absence,” she ol^crved. 

“ Oh, I have left the army. ,1 sold out. The truth is, Lady Isabel 
— for I don’t mind telling you — things are father down with me at 
present My old uncle has behaved shamefully : he has married 
again.” 

“ I heard that Sir Peter had married.” 

“ He is seventy-three — the old simpleton ! Of course this materially 
alters my prospects, for it is just possible he may have a son of his 
own now ; and my creditors all came down upon me. They allowed 
me to run into debt with complacency when 1 was heir to the title 
and estates, but as soon as Sir Peter’s marriage appeared in the papers, 
myself and my conscaucncc dropped a hundred per cent. ; credit was 
stopped, and \ was aunned for payment. So I sold out and came 
abroad.” 

M Leaving your creditors behind you ? ” 

“What else could I do ? My uncle would not pay them, or increase 
my allowance.” * 

“What arc your prospects, then?” resumed Lady Isabel. 
u Prospects ? Do you see that little ragged boy, throwing stones into 
the harbour? — it is well if the police don’t drop upon him. Ask him 
what his prospects are, and he would stare in your face, and say, ( None.* 
Mine are on a par with his.” 
u You may succeed Sir Peter yet.” 

“ I may : but I may not. When these old idiots marry a young 
wife ” • 

“ Have you quarrelled with Sir Petes ?” interrupted Lady Isabel. 
u I should quarrel with him, as he deserves, if it would do any good : 
but I might get my allowance stopped. Self-interest, you see, Lady 
Isabel, is the order of the day with most of us.” . 

“ Do you purpose staying long in Boulogne? ” 

“ I don’t know. As I may find amusement. t Paris is a fast capital, 
with i& heated rooms and its late hours, and I came down for the 
refreshment of a few sea-dips. Am 1 walking too fast for you ? ” 

“ You increased yt ur pace alarmingly when you spoke of Sir Peter’s 
marriage. And I am not sorry for it,” she added, good-naturedly, “ for 
it has proved to me how ^strong I am grdwing. A week ago 1 could 
n6t have walked so fast.” 

He interrupted with eager apologies, and soon they reached her home. 
Captain Levisoii entered w,ith her— -uni n$ted, 1 1$ probably considered 
that between connections gre^t ceremony might be dispensed with, and 
he sat*a quarter ofyan hour, chatting to amuse her. When he rose, he 
inquired what, she meant to dp with herself in the afternoon. * 

“ To lie (Jown, M replied Lady I$abeL “ I am nofc $t«>ng enough to 
sit up all, day, * ? t 
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u Should you fee going cmt agaiu ^tcmarf?, you mustf allow me to 
take care of you,” lie observe#. f c 1 4Uh glad th%t I happen to be here, 
for I am sure, you ought not 1 o wafider out duly Allowed by a servant. 
When Mr. Carlyle contes, he will thank me for my pains.* % 1 
What was she to urge in objection ? Simply nothing* He spoke, 
let us not doubt, from a genuine wish to serve her, in a plain, easy 
tone, ns any acquaintance might speafy, Lady Isabel schooled hqrself 
severely ; if those old feelings were not quite dead within her, why, she 
must smother them down again as effectually as if they were 4 the very 
fact of recognizing them to ncr own heart, brought its glow of shame to 
her brow. She would meet Captain Levi son and suffer his companion- 
ship as she would that of the most indifferent stranger. 

It was just the wrong way for her to go to work. 

As the days passed pn, Lady Isabel improved wonderfully. She 
was soon able to go to the sands in a morning and sit there to 'cfijoy 
the sea-air, watching the waves come up or recede with the Side. She 
made no acquaintances whatever in the place, and when she had a com- 
panion it was Captain Levison. He would frequently join hefr there, 
sometimes take her, almost always give her his arm home. She disliked 
having to take his ami ; her conscience whispered it might be better if 
she did not do so. One day she said, in a joking sort of manner — she 
would not say it in any other— that now she was strong she had no need 
of his arm and his escort. He demanded, in evident astonishment, 
what had arisen that he might not still afford it, as her husband was 
not with her to give her his. She had no answer to give to this, no 
excuse to urge, and, in default, took his arm as usual. In the evening, 
he was always ready to take her to the pier, but they sat apart, mixing 
not with the bustling crowd, he lending to his manner, as he conversed 
with her, all that it could call up of fascination — and fascination, such 
as Francis Levison’s, might be dangerous to any car in the sweet evening 
twilight. The walk over, he left her at her own door. In the evening 
she never asked him in, and he did not intrude without permission, as 
he sometimes would in a morning. 

Now, where was the help for this ? You may say that she should 
have remained indoors, and not have subjected herself to his com- 
panionship. But remaining indoors would nobhavc brought her health, 
and it was health that she was staying in Boulogne to acquire, and the 
sooner it came tlic better pleased she would be, for she wanted to be at 
home with her husband and children. * 

In a fortnight from the period of his departure, Mr. Carlyle was 
expected in Boulogne. But what a marvellous cljange had this fqit- 
night wrought in Lady 1 sabcl ! She did not dare to analyze her feelings, 
but she was conscious that all the fresh emotions of her youth had come 
again. The blue sky seemed of the clearest sapphire, the fields and thfc 
waving trees were emerald, the perfume of the flowers wa£ more fragrant 
than any perfume had J r et secmSd. She knewjthat all these things were 
only as they bad ever been ; and she knew that the change, the senssu 
tion of ecstasy, was in her own heart, # *No wonder tin ff she shrank^from 
self-examination. « * 

The change from listless langour to her present feelings brought 
the hue and contour Gf health to hdr face far sooner th’ap anything 
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else could havfc dahe. She widows with Captain Levison to meet 
MtkCmMp the evening he came iq, and tyben Mr. Cadyie saw her 
b*Ml4 W4*fa. a$ he ^ scored/ 

knew her. Her had lost their sharpness* her cheeks wore a 

nosy ]0tu4^M4#e light of please at idling him, again shone in her 

eyes. * 

“JV hat non yi<n have been* doing to yourself, my darling? 4 * he 
uttered in delight, as he emerged from the custom-house and took her 
hands in his. # You look almost well,” 

“ Yes* I am much better) Archibald, but { hm warm now and dashed. 
We have waited here some time ; and the setting sun was full upon us. 
How long the boat was coming in.” 

u The wind was dead against us,” replied Mr. Carlyle, wondering 
who. the exquisite was, at his wife’s side. He thought h^remcmbcied 
his face, 

“ Captsdh Levison ” said Lady Isabel. u I wrote you word in one of 

S y letters that lie was heic. Have you forgotten it?” Yes, it had 
ppfcd from his memory, 

“ And I am pleased that it happened to l>e so,” said that gentleman, 
interposing, “for it has enabled me to attend Lady Isabel m some of 
her walks. She is stronger now, but at first she was unfit to venture 
out alone.” 

“ I feel much indebted to you,” said Mr. Carlyle, warmly. 

Lady Isabel had taken her husband’s arm, and Francis Levison 
walked by the side of Mr, Carlyle, “ To tell you the truth,” he said, 
dropping liis voice so that it reached only Mr, Carlyle’s ear, “when 1 
met Lady Isabel, I was shocked to see her, I thought her days were 
numbered ; that a very short period must close them. I therefore 
considered it a bounden duty to render her any slight service that might 
be in my power.” 

“ I am sure she has been obliged for your attention,” responded Mr. 
Carlyle, “And as to her visible improvement, it seems little short of 
a miracle. 1 expected, from Lady Isabel’s letters. to me,, to find her 
better, but she is more than better; she looks well. Do you bear, 
Isabel ? / I say a miracle must have been wrought, to bring back your 
bloom, for a fortnights . space of time could scarcely have done it. 
This must be a famous air for invalids.” 

The bloom .that Mr. Cirlyle spoke of deepened to; a glowing crimson 
as sli* listened. She knew— and she could n$t stifle the knowledge, 
however the might wish to do so— that it was not the place or the sea* 
air which had renovated her heart and her countenance. But she 
clsfkped her husband’s arm the closer, and inwardly prayed for strength 
and power to thrust away from her this dangerous foe# that was creeping 
on in guise, so insidious. V > ..* 

“You havokiot said a*word to me about the children#” exclaimed 
Lady Isabel,.*^ *he and her busbanA entered th^ir. rooms* Francis 
Levison not having J^een. invited to enter. \:? £Ud they all send me 
some,kt$seSj? DU, Archie send pie any?* . '" r * , - 

Mr. Carlyle laughed : he g was hot a mother, he was. only* a father. 
Archie, witp his year of age, send kisses 1 
“ Had you been away, as I am, he Should have pent some to you#” 
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After dinner, when lady Isabel Mi tsjbfeuv h« h 

Mt>, Carlyle ; laying *>pen all bis 4nWeatp &dl*hr$ of 

troubles. * / 1 / ,. ■ •• ,,, ;*- i / ,' / ^:v' , V'. ': , - ; v^' -V;’ 

“Hus cctfmiulscrty exile abroad is’ becoming 'ltd;, non* 

eluded ; “and a Pam life plays the very deuce tfitfa .bfoet. /Efei:^*.aee. 
ariy chance ofmy:getdng back to England?” •* - 

“ Not the leasts was the candid answer ; “unless you gait mai&gcto 
satisfy, or partially satisfy, these claims you have been telling tne Of. 
\ym not Sir Peter assist you?” 1 * 

“ I believe he would were the case fairly represented to Mm i but 
how am 1 to get over to do it? I have written several letters to ‘him 
lately, and for sense time I had no reply. Then came an epistle fewit 
Lady Lcvison ; not short and sweet, but short and sour. It was to 
the effect that Sir Peter was ill, and could not at present be troubled 
with business matters” 


“ He cannot be very ill,” remarked Mr. Carlyle. “ He passed through 
West Lyftne in his open carriage a week ago.” 

“He ought to help me,” grumbled Captain Levison, “lam his heir, 
so long as Lady Lcvison does not give him one. I do not hear that 
She has expectations.” 

“ You should contrive to see him.” 

“ I know I should : but it is hot possible, under present circum- 
stances. With these thunder-clouds hanging over me, I dare not Set 
foot in England^ and run the risk of being dropped upon. I can stand 
a few things, but 1 shudder at the bare idea of a prison. , Something 
peculiar in my idiosyncrasy I take it, for those wher have tried it sky 
that it's nothing when you’re used to it.” 

“ Some one might see him for you.” • * 

“ Some one !— who ? I have quarrelled with my lawyers, Sharp and 
Steel, of Lincoln^ Inn,” 

“ Keen practitioners,” put jn Mr. Carlyle. , 

“ Too keen for me. ird send them over the herrihg-jpotid if I could. 
They have used me shamefully since my uncle’s marriage. If Pver 1 
do come into the Levison estates, they’ll be ready to eat their, ears oft 
They would like a finger in the pie With such a property as that.” 

* Shall I see Sir Peter Le^feon for you ?” , .. \ * 

“ Will you ? * retched Captain Levison, ty.s dark eyes lighting up. 

“ If you like j us your friend, you understand, hot as your solicitor 1 
that I should decline, I have a slight knowledge of Sir Peter ; my 
father was weft< apquainted , wffti him : and if f can ntoder you my 
little service, I khaif be happy to do $o*in : return fo^yoW attetuwt to 
my wife. I cannot prorate to see hipa for tfnese twfi at three ivadm,” 
resumed Mr. Carfyle, “ for we are- tenibly busy. Otherwise' I should 
be staying here with my wife.” : 1 ■ ■ , ^ 
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Francis tevison expressed bis gratitude,and the prospect, however 
remote, of being enabled to return to England, increased his spirits to 
exultation; Whilst. t}^*y continued to converse; Lady Isabel sat at the 
window in theadjoYning room, lisilessty looking out on the French, 
who were crowding to and from the port in their Sunday attire : look- 
ing at them with her eyes, not with her Senses ; her senses were holding 
commune with herself, and it was not altogether satisfactory. She was 
aw$re that a sensation all too* warm, a feeling of attraction towards 
Francis Ldvison, was working Vuhin her; not a voluntary otic ; she 
could no more repress it 'than she could repress her own sense of 
being; and,’ mixed with it was the stern Voice of conscience, over- 
whelming her with the most lively terror. She would have given 
all she possessed to be able to overcome it ; she would have given 
half the years of her future life to separate herself at once and for ever 
from the man. 

But, do not mistake the word terror ; or suppose that Lady Isabel 
Carlyle applied it here in the vulgar acceptation of the term. She did 
not fear for herself ; none could be more securely conscious of their 
own rectitude of principle and conduct ; and she would have believed 
it as impossible for her ever to forsake her duty as a wife, a gentle- 
woman, and a Christian, as for the sun to turn from the west to the 
east. That was not the fear which possessed her; it had never 
presented itself to her mind. What she did fear was, that further com- 
panionship, especially lonely companionship, with Francis Lcvison 
might increase the sentiments she entertained tor him to a height, that 
her life, for perhaps years to come, would be one of unhappiness and 
concealment. More than all, she shrank from the consciousness of the 
bitter wrong that these sentiments cast upon her husband. 

“ Archibald, 1 have a favour to ask you,* she timidly began, as they 
sat together after Captain Levison’s departure. 44 You must promise 
to grant it me.* 

** What is it ? ” 

H But that is net promising.” 

“ I will grant it, Isabel ; if it be in my power.” 

“ I want you to lemain with me for the rest of the time that I must 
stay heie 

Mr. Carlyle looked at her in surprise. “ My dear, how could you 
think of wishing anything so unlikely ? It is circuit time.” 

“ Oh, Archibald, you must remain.” * 

14 h wish I could : but it is impossible ; you must know it to be so, 
Isabel. »A few weeks later in the year, and I could have stayed the 
whole time with jtpu. As it is I did not know how to get away for 
tHuee two or three days,” 

il And you go back to morrow ? ” • 

• “ Necessity has no lav/, my darling.” 

44 Then lake me with you.” 

Mr. Carlyle smiled. /‘No, Isabel :*not while Ifmd the change is 
doing you so much* good. I took these rooms fOr six weeks; you 
must remain cetoimy until tHe^nd of the term, if not longer.” 

The colour came flowing painfully into her, cheek. “ I <Stnnot stay 
without yqu, Archibald.” t 
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“Tell me why^smiled Mr. Carlyle. f # . 

Tell him why ! M 1 am $0 dull without «fa®' tJ*e*fecst argument 
she could offer ; but her voige faltered, for ahe/elt fhat it would not be 
listened to, *" * * *«■ ,'- iV 

Neither was it. Mr, Carlyle left the foKowiffg day,; and, when he 
was departing, commended his wifegto the further attention of Captain 
Lcvison. Not the faintest suspicion that it might he °unwisc to ao so 
ever crossed his mind. How should {l?. Perfectly correct and honour- 
able himself, it never occurred to him that Captain LeviW might be 
less so. And as to his wife— he would fearlessly have left her, alone 
with him, or with any o&e else, on a desert island, so entire, was his 
confidence in her. 


CHAPTER III. 

QUITTING THE DANGER. 

LaDY Isabel was seated on one of the benches of the Petit Camp, as 
it is called, under the ramparts of the upper town. A week or ten days 
had passed away since the departure 01 Mr. Carlyle, and m her health 
there was a further visible improvement. In her strength, the change 
was almost beyond credence. She had walked from her home to the 
cemetery, had lingered there, reading the ihscriptions on the English 
graves, and now on her departure sat down to rest ; tired, it must be 
owned, but not much more so than many a lady would be, rejoicing in 
rude health. Captain Levison was her companion, ns lie usually was 
in her walks ; shake him off she could not. She had attempted a -few 
stratagems ; going out at unusual houts, or choosing unfrequented 
routes ; but he was sure to trace her steps and come upon her. Isabel 
thought he must watch her ; probably he did so. She would not take 
more decided steps, or say to him, you shall not*join me ; lie might 
have asked for an explanation, and Isabel, in her conscious state of - 
feeling, avoided that above all things. It will be only for a little time, 
she reflected ; I shall soon be gone, and leave him, 1 hope, for ever. 
But meanwhile, she felt that this prolonged intercourse with him was 
bearing fruit ; that her check blushed at his approach, her heart beat 
with something too lijjce rapture. She tried to suppress It. Why did 
she not try to arrest the breeze as it filled the sails of the passing 
vessels? It would not have been a more hopeless task. «* * 

It was a still evening, cool for July. No sound was heard save the 
hum of the summer insects, and Lady Isabel sat in silence with* her 
companion, her rebellious heart beating with a sense of its own hap- 
piness. But for the voice of cdnscience,* strong within her ; but for 
the sense of right and wrong ; but for existing things ; in short, but 
that she was a wife,$he migln have been content so to sit by his side 
for ever, never to wish to move, or to break t hs silence. Did he read 
her feelings ? He told her, months^ ^lfterwards, th^f he did so ;> but it 
might Hhve been only a vain boast. v r • 

“Do you remember the evening, Lady Isabel, just such a one as 
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this, that we^&li passed at Rictopo4? ,> be suddenly asked, w Your 


wfeao w riutehfc&hbttfclW you ahooll rifever drive her affair 

* Which meant, not unt9 the next time. 0# &U capricious vain, 

cxactm* women, Emma Vta i wst$ the wot at ; and Emma Mount 
Severn la no dffo® ft jibe's a systematic flirt, and nothing 

better. 1 drove recklessly on purpose to frighten her, and pay her oft* 

“ What had she done to you ? ” * 

* PUt me mto a rage. She had saddled herself upon me when I 
wanted*-! wished for— another to be my companion.* 

“ Blanche Challoncr,” 

w Blanche Challoner ! * echoed Captain Lemon, in a mocking tone : 
44 What did I care for Blanche Challoner ? ” 

Isabel remembered that he had been supposed in those days to care 
a great deal for Blanche Challoner— almost lovely girl of seventeen. 
“ Mrs. Vane used to accuse you of carfng too much for her," she said 


** She accused me of caring for some one else more than for Blanche 
Challoncr,” he significantly returned, 44 and for once her jealous surmises 
were not misplaced. No, Lady Isabel, it was not Blanche Challoner 
I wished to drive home. Could > mi not have given a better guess than 
that al tlie time?” he addfid, turning to her 
There was no mistaking the tone of his voice or the glance of Ins 
eye. Lady Isabel felt a crimson flush rising, and turned her face 


away. 

44 The past is gone, and cannot be recalled,*’ he continued, 14 but we 
both played our* cards like simpletons. If ever two bemgs wCie 
formed to love each other, you and I were, l sometimes thought you 
read my fadings — - ” 

burpribc had kept her sdent, but she in ten upted him now, haughtily 
enough, 

i( l must speak, Lady Isabel • a few woi Js, and then I am silent for 
e\cr, I would have aeclaicd myself had 1 dared, but my unceitain 
position, my debts, my inability to keep a wife, weighed me down ; 
and instead of appealing \o bn Peter, ss I hoped to ‘do, for the means 
to assume a position that would justify me in asking for Lord Mount 
S event's daughter, I crushed my hopes within me, and suffered you to 
escape — «-** 

“I will not hear Chu>, Captain Levison,” she cried, rising from her 
seal m anger. 

He touched her arm to place her on it afeam. 44 One single moment 
ytt, I piay you. I have for years wrshca that you should know why 
l lost you ; a loss that tells upon me yet, I have bitterly worked out 
my own folly since. I k ncw not how ^fcuMonatfly d loved you, until 
yon became the wife of another. Isabel, I love you passionately still.” 

44 How dare yotLpresumc so to*addtm n 

She spoke in a cold dignified tohe of hauteur, as it was hrfbounden 
duty to sprak But nevertheless she was conscious of an under* 

♦ . 
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etsirent of -that other a/asjdeeS the avowal 

would have, brastfpA S#dife*fcpS$ii felis& ■•. f . /"<• 

44 Wba* I fcave>$<^ea#;4^ ; 

44 the tim to f<wg«± 

that yott ^xie a ■ 

I^oughr b-lwe ' 

throw yourseH>way optmMr, <^Jyto”v^ : r'^ ■; , ’ •>£ 1* »;■'* -, r ^ . 

44 Throw myself *w*y J ” she iod^aliii^pb^ { wt&d %:*the teiort 1 
44 Mr. Carlyle is my dear JmsbaiicT; este&bed; respected* Jb*$tm&* I 
married him of my own free choice, and I have awer r repeated it* I 
have grown more attached to him day by day .» Lpok 'at. his ridble 
nature, his noble. form : what are you by his Side? Voi* forget youtr 
self, Francis Levison.” ■ 

He bit his bps. 44 No, I do not” ,■■ 

44 You arc talking to me as you have no right to talk, 1 ’ She Exclaimed 
in her agitation. 44 Who, but you, would so insult me, or take advan- 
tage of my momentarily unprotected condition ? Would, you dare to 
do it, were Mr. Carlyle within reach ? 1 wish you good evening* sir.” 

She walked away as quickly *as her tired frame would, permit. 
Captain Levi son strode after her. He took forcible possession of her 
hand, and placed it within his arm. 

u I pray you forgive and forget what has escaped me, Lady Isabel. 
Suffer me to be as before, the kind friend, the anxious brother, endea- 
vouring to be of service to you in the abscncS of Mr. Carlyle.” 

44 It is what I have suffered 'you to be, looking upon you as — I may 
say— a relative,” she coldly rejoined, withdrawing her hand from his 
contact. 44 Not else should I have permitted your incessant companion- 
ship : and this is how you have repaid it ! My husband thanked you 
for your attention to me ; could he have read whatrwas in your false 
heart, he had offered you a different sort of thanks, I fancy.” 

44 1 ask you for pardon, Lady Isabel ; 1 have acknowledged my fault ; 
smd 1 can do no more. I will not so offend again; but there arc 
moments when our dearest feelings break through the rules of life, and 
betray themselves, in spite of Our sober judgment. Suffer me to 
support you down this steep hill,” he added, for they were then going 
over the sharp stones of the Grand* Hue ; 44 you are not strong enough 
to proceed alone, After this evening’s long walk.” 

4 ‘ You should have thought of that before,” she said, some sarcasm in 
her tone. u No. 1 have declined.” * 

So he had to put his arm back, which he was holding out* and she 
walked on unsupported, with what strength she had, he continuing to 
walk by her side. Arrived at her own door, she wished, him a«coid 
good evening, and he turned away in the direction of his hotel 
Lady Isabel brushed past Peter, and flew\tpstfurs, startling Wilso#, 
who had taken possession of the drawing-room to air hear smart cap at 
its windows in thf absence of lifer lady. • . # 

44 My desk, Wnson, immediately,” cried She^ tearing off her gloves, 
her bonnet, and her shawl 44 Tell Peter to bp in rdfiifless to take a 
letter to (he post 4 and he must walk mat, pi he will not catch it before 
the English mail closed.” 

RetipuM. • • 


11 • 
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The symptoms of sinful happiness throbbing at her heart, while 
Francis LfcvJson fold her Of his love, spokte plainly to Lady Isabel of 
the expediency- of withdrawing entirely (ram his society and his dan* 
germiS* sophistries.. She would go, away from the very place that 
containcd hitw \ put the sea between them. Sd*sVe dashed otT a letter 
to her husband i an ui^ent summon! that he should com© for her 
without delay, for, remain away longer, she wsf/rf not. It is probable 
thafrshc wtydd have startqd^alo^, without waiting for Mr. Carlyle, but 
for the fear of not having «tfficicn| funds for the journey, after the rent 
and other things were paid. t 

Mr* Carlyle, when he received the letter and marked its earnest 
tone, wondered much, In reply, he stated he would be with her on 
the following Saturday, and then her returning, or not, with him could 
be settled. Fully determined not to meet Captain Levi son again, 
Isabel, in the intervening days, only went out in a carriage. He called 
once, and was shown into the drawing-room : but Lady Isabel, who 
happened to be in her own chamber, sent out a message, which was 
delivered by Peter. “ My lady’s compliments, but she must decline to 
receive visitors." 

Sunday morning— it had been impossible for him to get away before 
— brought Mr. Carlyle. He strongly combated her wish to return 
home until the six weeks should have expired ; he almost said he would 
not take her ; and she grew earnest over it, almost to agitation. 

u Isabel," he said, “leUne know your motive, for it appears to me 
that you have one. The* sojourn here is evidently doing you a great 
deal of good, and what you urge about ‘ being dull ’ sounds very like 
nonsense. Tdl me what it is,” 

A sudden impulse flashed over her that she would tell him the 
truth. Not tell him that she loved Francis Lcvison, or that he had 
spoken to her as he did : she valued her husband too greatly to draw 
him into any 'unpleasant ness of which the end could not be seen ; but 
own to him that she had once felt a passing fancy for Francis Lovison, 
and preferred not to be subjected to his companionship now. Oh, 
that she had done so ! her kind, her noble, her judicious husband 1 
Why did she keep silence? The whole truth, as to her present 
feelings, it was not expedient that she should tell, but she might 
have confided sufficient to him. He w ould only have cherished her 
the more deeply, and sheltered her under his fostering care, safe from 
harm. % 

Why did she not speak ? In the' impulse of the moment she was 
about to*do so, when Mr. Carlyle, w ho had been taking a letter from 
his. packet- book, pat it into her hand. Upon such slight threads do 
the Events of life turn 1 Her thoughts diverted, she remained silent 
while she opened the letter* It was ffom Miss Carlyle, who had 
handed it to her brother in the moment of his departure, to carry to 
Lady Isabel And save postage. Mr. ^Carlyle had nearly dropped it 
into the Folkestone post-pffice. 4 { 

A letter as stiffens ftyss Corny herself. The children were well, and 
the house was gojpg on well, am] she hoped Lady . Isabel was better. 
It filled three sides of note-paper, but that was all the ndVs it con- 
tained, and it wound up with the following sentence; “1 would 
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continue" my epi&ie, but Barbara Hare, who is to spfeacf the day with 
us, has just arrived.” , * * * 

Barbara Hare spending the ttyy .at East Lynne ! That Hem was 
quite enough for , Lady Isabel ; and -heart and her confidence 
dosed to her Jmsbafld* “ Sjhe must go hometo her children, ” , she 
urged ; she could not remain lodger uway from them 5 and' she urged 
it at length with tears. 'V-” 5 - , 

“Nay, Isabel,” said Mr. Carlyle ; ‘Wymi are so much ip earnest as 
this, you shall certainly go back wiah m e. ,J ^ 

Then she was as a child let loose from school r She laughed ; she 
danced in her excess of content ; she showered kisses on her husband, 
thanking him in her happy gratitude. Mr. Cartyle set it down to her 
love for him ; he arrived at the conclusion that, in reiterating that she 
could not bear to be away from him, she spoke the fond truth. 

“ Isabel,” he said, smiling tenderly upon her, “ do you remember, in 
the first days of our marriage, you told me you did not love me, but 
that the love would come ? 1 think this is it.” 

Her face flushed nearly to tears at the word ; a bright, glowing, all 
too conscious flush. Mr. Carlyle mistook its source, and caught her 
to his heart, 

One day more, and then they -she and that man— should be sepa- 
rated by the broad sea. The thought caused her to lift up her heart 
m thankfulness. She knew that to leave him would be as though she 
left the sun behind her ; that the other side plight for a time be some- 
what dreary ; nevertheless, she fervently thanked Heaven. Oh, 
reader ! never doubt the principles of poor Lady Isabel, her rectitude 
of mind, her wish and endeavour to do right, her abhorrence of wrong ; 
her spirit was earnest and true, her intentions were pure. 

Captain Lcvison paid a visit to Mr. Carlyle, and inquired if he had 
had time to sec Sir l^ter. Not yet : Mr. Carlyle had been loo busy 
to think of it ; but he should soun have more leisure on his hands, ami 
would not fail him. Such was the reply ; the reply of an honourable 
man to a man of dishonour : but, of the dishonour, Mr. Carlyle sus- 
pected nothing. 

It was high water in the afternoon, and the Folkestone boat was an- 
nounced to start at one o’clock. The Carlyles and their servants went 
on board in good \jme, and Captain Levison greeted them aud said fare- 
well as they stepped on to the steamer, Lad*y Isabel took her sent on 
deck, her husband standing by her ; the ropes were unloosened, and 
the boat moved slowly down the harbour. On the shore stood Francis 
Levison, watching its progress, watching her, He was a bold, •unscrupu- 
lous man ; and there was little doubt that the more fefined feelings both 
of the past and present, he had thought flt to avow for Lady lfobcl, 
were all assumed to serve a purpose. However, he had received his 
checkmate. * 

As he recede!) from Isabel’s jjjcw, a sensation of relief fftrilled through 
her whole fra me, 4 aiming it to shudder, and* involuntarily she clasped 
the hand of Mr. Carlyle. #• 

“ You jjre not cold, Isabel ? ” he said, bending ovewher, * 

“Oh no : 1 am very comfortable ; very «happy.” * 

“ But you were starelv shivering ?” . ✓ f • 
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<% At the thought of what X ehoyld have ^.one with myself, had you 
come a*tey, jimoteft fee there still, ajl atone, Archibald,” she continued 
ra art imttesstonfefl whisper, * ticker, let fee go *aWay from you again ; 
keep meaeirybu alws.* * f " 

He smiled as he looked down into her ptoadtog eyes, and a whole 
world of tender response and tovem&igfe be detected in his earnest tone. 
“Always and always, {febeL It is greater pain to me thafc to you, to 
ha you away from fee.* * ? 

How could she over doutil him ?* 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE FRACTUREP ANKLE. 

LOT IsaEEl had returned home to health, to the delight of meeting 
her children, to the glad sensation of security. But, as the days went 
on, a miserable feeling of apathy stoic over her ; a feeling as if all whom 
she had loved in the world had died, leaving her living and alone. It 
was a painful depression, this vacuum in her heart which was making 
itself felt in its keen intensity. She strove to drive that had man away 
from her thoughts ; but even while she so strove, he was again in them. 
Too frequently she caught herself thinking that if she could only see 
him once again, for ever so short a period, one hour, one day, she could 
compose her spirit afterwards to rest. She did not encourage these 
reflections from what you know of her, you may be sure of that : but 
they thrust themselves continually forward. The form of Fiancts 
Lovison was ever present with her ; not a minute of the day but it gave 
the colouring to her thoughts, and at night it made the subject of her 
dreams. Oh, those dreams ! they were painful to awake from ; painful 
from the contrast they presented to reality ; pud equally painful to her 
conscience, in its striving after what was right. She would have given 
much not to have these dreams ; never to see or think of him in her 
sleep. But, how pi event it? There was no picvention; for when the 
mind (or the imagination, if you prefer the word) is thoroughly i mimed 
with a subject of this nature, especially if unhappiness mingles with it, 
then the dreams follow necessarily the bent of the waking thoughts. 
Poor Lady Isabel would awaken to self-reproach, restless and feverish ; 
washing that this terrible disease could be driven fc away, root and branch : 
but Time, the great heaier, must, she knew, pass over her, befoie that 
could bc.\ 

Mr. Carlyle mounted his horse one morning and rode over to Levison 
Park.* He asked for Sir Peter, but was shown into the presence of Lady 
Leyison : a young and pretty woman, shAwily dressed, She inquired 
Ids business. „ f ■ 

H My business, madam, is with Sir Peter.” 

u But Sir.Pqfceris not well enough to** attend ttf business. It upsets 
him ; worries hitn.” . ,V 

“ Nevertheless, V I am here by his own appointment; He mentioned 
twelve o’clock ; and the houy has oarcly struck.” v 

Lady Levison bit her lip and bowed coldly ; and at that moment a 
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* ■* I would »ay . 

that I know I should ,have to do the samnihittg tym;a^^^,ugab4;o 
the end of the chapter— as 1 have dot# bcforfc,* vf^nhd^irlP^jfe nis 
grandfather, was my- only brother- his 4$wr*3 »frdbt*OT'3^ 
nephew ; but he is iust as bad as they were esfipitsiWo. ‘‘|Id fe %'*#orth* , 
less fellow, and nothing else, Mr. Carlyle."’ ;’ ; >7 " . ‘ * ' 1 >; 

“His tale drew forth my compassion, and l promised |!trAdd,sec 
you and speak for him,’’ returned Mr. Carlyle, r Of Capitaki Leyisun’s 
personal virtues or Vices I know nothing.’’ ,* , 1#l '* 

“And the less you know of them the better,” growled Sir Fdfefr^ f I 
suppose he wants me to clear him and start him afresh?” ’ \ ( * - 

u Something of the sort,* I conclude.” ^ " ! : 

“ But how is it to be done ? I am^at home, and, he is oyer' there. Bis 
affairs are in a state of confusion, and no one can come fo the bottom 
of them without an explanation from him. Certain liabilities, far which 
I have furnished the money, the creditors swear have not yet, been 
liquidated. He must come over if he wants anything done.” 

“ Where is he- to come to ? He must be in England sub rosd 
“He can’t be here,” hastily rejoined Sir Peter. “ Lady Levison would 
not have him for a day.” - * 

“ He might be at East Lynne,” good-naturedly observed Mr, Catlyle. 
“No one would dream of looking for him there. I think it is a pity that 
you should not irieel, if you do feel inclined to help him.” 

“You are a great deal more considciate to him than he deserves, 
Mr. Carlyle. May I ask if you intend to act for him in a professional 
capacity ? ” 

“ 1 do not.” 


A few more words, and it was decided that Captain Levisan should 
be immediately sent for. As Mr. Carlyle left Sir Peter’s presence, he 
encountered Lady Levison. 

“ I can scarcely be ignorant that your conference with my husband 
has reference to. his grand-nephew,” she observed. 

“ It has,” replied Mr. Carlyle. , . 

“I have, a very bad opinion of him, Mr. Carlyle : at the same time 
I do not wish you to carry away a wrong impression of me. Brands 
Levison is my husband’s nephew, his heir presumptive ; it Hiay there* 
fore appear strange that l set my face so determinedly against him. 
Two or three years ago, before my marriage with Sir Peter, Tmfact 
before 1 knew Sir Ppter, > was brought into .contact with Francis 
Levison. He, Was acquainted, with some frfends of mine, and, at thair 
house I met hint. He behaved shamefully ill ; he repaid their hos- 
pitality with grosf ineptitude# .other details and facts, regarding his 
conduct, also betfeme known to me. Altpgetto, I behove htnj to be 
a base and despicable man, both bx nhture and bfy* inclination and 
that he Will remain so to the ohdpf tune*”* ‘ r • • ' 

“ 1 know very HyJe indeed of him,” observed Mr. Carlylg. ** May I 
inquire the nature ^ W conduct ill the instance you mention ?* 
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“ lie ruined thein- He ruined them, Mr. Carlyle. They were 
simple, unsuspicious country people, naderetirnffing neither fraud nor 
Vice,, nor the ways of an evil world. * Fraftcfe Levtwm persuaded them 
to put their names to bills, ‘ as a simple matte&of form, to accommo- 
date' him fqr a month dr so/ as he stated^ and as they believed* They 
were ndt rich : they lived in comfort upon their own small estate, but 
withjio superfluous money to spare, and when the time, came for them 
to pay — as dome it did— it brotifeijj; them ruin, and they had to leave 
their home. He deliberately did it : I am certain that Francis Levison 
deliberately did it, knowing what would be the end. And I could tell 
you of other things. Sir Peter may have informed you that I object 
to receive him Here. I do. My objection is to the man, to his 
character ; not owing, as I hear it has been said, to any jealous or 
paltry feeling touching his being the heir. I must lose my own self- 
respect before I admit Francis Levi son to my house, an inmate. Sir 
Peter may assist him and welcome, may pay his debts and get him 
out of his scrapes as often as h<^ pleases ; but I will not have him 
here.” 

4v Sir Peter said you declined to receive him. But it is necessary he 
should come to England— if his affairs are to be set straight— and also 
that he should see Sir Pete r.” 

“Come to England?” interrupted Lady Levison. “How can he 
come to England under present circumstances? Unless, indeed, he 
comes en caJictte *• 

“ En cachetic , of course,” replied Mr. Carlyle. “There is no other 
way. I have offered to let him slay at East Lynne. He is, you may 
be aware, a connection of Lady Isabel’s.” 

“ Take care that he does not repay your hospitality with ingratitude,” 
warmly returned Lady Levison. “ It would only be in accordance 
with his usual practice.” 

Mr. Carlyle laughed. “ I do not well see what harm he could do 
me, allowing that , he had the inclination. He would not scare my 
clients from me ; or beat my children ; and 1 can take care of my 
purse. A few days, no doubt, will he the extent of his sojourn with us.” 

Lady Levison smiled too, and shook hands with Mr. Carlyle. “ In 
your house perhaps there may be no field for his vagaries ; but rely 
upon it, where there is one, he is sure to be at* some mischief or 
other.” ’ 

Thwr visit of Mr. Carlyle's to Levison Park took place on a Friday 
morning, vtnd on his return to his office lie despatched an account of 
it to Captain Leviaqn at Boulogne, telling him to come over. But Mr. 
Cartyfe, like many another man whose brain has its share of wotk, 
was sometimes forgetful of trifles, and it quite slipped lua memory 
to mention the expected 'arrival at home. The following evening, 
Saturday, he and Lady Isabel were dining in the neighbourhood, 
when the conversation at table turned upon the kDucics and their 
embarrassments. association of ideas led Mr. \Carlyle's thoughts 
to Boulogne, to 'Captain Levispii and his embarrassments, and it 
immediately jOccufred to hipi that he had not told his wife of the 
anticipated visit He kept it in mind, and spoke ap soon as they were 
in the chariot returning home. ' , 
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44 Isabel , 1 * he began, * I ^suppose me have Galway grooms rfcatty for 
visitors. Because! aril expecting one.” , v „ ‘‘ 

“Oh yes, Or, if, nbt, they .imejiee^ .. 1 
“Ay, but to*m&rro^ is Sunday! and t hate sto. doubt that is the 
day he will take advantage of tp coro^. *. I aha swy 1 fqigpt to mention 
it yesterday, 7 * /> / ‘ 

“ Who is coming ? 11 i.’ ; 

“ Captain Levison.” ' , . , V '■! * 

“ Who? 77 repeated Lady Isabel in a Sharp tone of consternation, . 

“ Captain Levison. Sir' Peter consents to see him* vSjth a view to 
the settlement of his liabilities, but Lady Levison declines to, receive 
him at the park. So I offered to give him house room at East Lynne 
for a few days.” 

There is an old saying about the heart leaping into the mouth ; and 
Lady Isabel's heart leaped into hers. She grew dizzy at the words ; 
her senses seemed for the moment to desert her ; her first sensation 
was as if the dull earth had openednnd shown her a way to paradise ; 
her second was a lively consciousness that Francis Levison ought not 
to be suffered to come again into* companionship with her. Mr. Car- 
lyle continued to converse of the man's embarrassments, of his own 
interview with Sir Peter, of Lady Levison ; but Isabel was as one who 
heard not. She was debating the question, how could she prevent his 
coming ? 

“Archibald,” she presently said, u l do noi wish Francis Levison to 
stay at F.ast Lynne.” 

“It will only be for a few clays ; perhaps only a day or two. Sir 
Peter is in the humour to discharge liis claims ; and, the moment his 
resolve is known, the ex-captain may walk her Majesty's dominions, 
an unmolested man ; free to go where he will.” 

“ That may be,” interrupted Lady Isabel, in an accent of impatience, 
“ but why should he conic to our house ? ” 

“ I proposed it myself. I had no idea you would dislike his coming. 
Why should you ? 77 

“ I don't like Francis Levison,” she murmured. “ That is, I don't 
care to have him at East Lynne.” 

“ My dear, I fear there is no help for jt now : he is most likely on 
his road, and will arrive to-morrow : I cannot turn him out again, after 
my own voluntary invitation. Had I knowrf it would be disagreeable 
to you, I should not hate proposed it.” * f 

“ Tomorrow ! ” she exclaimed, the only word that caugl^ her car, 

“ Is he coming to-morrow ? ” f 

“ As it is Sunday, a free day, he will bo sure to take advantage of it. 
What has he done, that you should object to his coming? You did 
not say in Boulogne that you disliked him.” • 

“He has done nothing, 77 was her faltering answer* fueling that her 
grounds of oppositfommust melt under her, one by one, 

“Lady Levisoi# appears to possess a very* bad opinfcn of him* 77 re- 
sumed Mr. Carlyle. “ She says she lpiew hiirrm ye**s gone by*, She 
mentioned one or two things whiclf, if true, were <bad ^enough*: but 
possibly she may l^e prejudiced. 77 * 

f< She is prcjtidiccq| 77 said Isabel. 1 “At least, so fraifcis Levison 
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m 'tiptop «to wed ddings cannot affect us far the 
short time Jb* a» ii&eiy to remain at Ea&t Lynne. You have taken a 
pcejodfee against him also* I suppose, Isabel r 9 

She suffered Mt> Carlyle to remain in fte belief and sat with clasped 
hands and a despairing spurjft, feeling that Fate was against her* How 
cow she aecomplish her tosh of forgetting this man, if he* was thus 
tobe thrown btto her home and her companionship ? Suddenly she 
turned' to her husband, and laid her cheek upon his shoulder. 

He thought she was tired. He passed his arm round her waist, 
drew, her . fade in a more comfortable position, and bent his own lovingly 
upon it It came into her mind as she toy there, to tell, him a portion 
of the truth, as it had done once before. It was a strong arm of shelter 
round her % a strong pillar of protection, he upon whom she leaned ; 
why did she not confide herself to him as trustingly as a little child ? 
Simply because her courage foitofL Once, twice, the opening words 
were upon her lips, but come fortnthey did not ; and then the carriage 
stopped at East Lynne, and the opportunity was over. Oh, how many 
a time, in after years, did Lady Isabel recall that midnight drive with 
her husband, and wish, in her vain repentance, that she had opened 
his eyesvto that dangerous man I 

The following morning proved a wet one, but it cleared up in the 
middle of the day. In Kie afternoon, however, whilst they were at 
church, rain came on again. 

u Cornelia,” whispered Mr. Carlyle, approaching his sister when 
service was over, “ it is raining heavily : you had better return with us 
in the pony carriage. John can walk.” 

Not she. Had it poured cats and dogs Miss Carlyle would not have 
gOne to or from church otherwise than on her legs, and off she started 
with her large umbrella. Mr. Carlyle and Isabel soon passed her, 
striding along the footpath, some of the servants behind her. Not in 
attendance upon Miss Carlyle : she would have scorned such attend- 
ance more than she scorned the pony carriage. No matter what might 
be the weather, this adventurous lady would be seen pushing through 
it ; through the summer’s heat, and the winter’s snow ; through the 
soft shower and the impetuous, storm ; that great umbrella (it might 
have covered a moderate! haystack) her, almost constant companion, 
for Miss Corny was one of those prudent spirits 'who like to be prepared 
for contingencies and to be on tnc safe side ; those who act up to the 
maxim, * When it’s f fine take an umbrella ; when it rain$, do as you 
like.? * In fine weather she chose the pathway through the fields, but 
not in wet weather, for the damp grass did not agree with her petti- 
coats. , , ? 

Mr, Carlyle had driven through the gates and was Winding up the 
avenue, when sounds pf distress were Heard, and thiy saw little Isabel 
flying towards them frdrri the slopes, crying and sobbing in the greatest 
agitation. Mr. Carlyle? jumped put ana met the childi 

" Oh,, papa* pa$a f oh come, prby come 1 I think she is d60d.” 

He took, the child it* bis arms to soothe her., “Hush, my little 
darlihg, you will alarm mamma. Don’t tremble ^o. Tell me what it is * 
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Joyce was lying just as she fell, at the foot of the > fat her 
eyes were open how, and if she had fainted -r^aS might he ihfefitgd from 
the little gin’s, words^-she had recovered consciouspessu » u ' V: v. ,* . •” 
“ Oh, sir, don’t try to move me 1 I fear my fbg is broken.” : ‘ 

He did, however, essay gently lo raise her, but she screafried with 
pain, and he found he must wait for assistance. “ I trust you tafc.not 
much hurt,” he kindly said. “ How did it happen ? * 

“ Miss Isabel ran out, sir, in all the rain and wet, and I went after 
her to bring her back again. But tie slopes are slippery, and down I 
went, and just at first I remembered nothing more.” 

Mr. Carlyle despatched John and the pony, carriage back for Mr, 
Wainwright, and with the aid of the servants, who were soon up from 
church, Joyce was carried in, and laid on a bed, dressed as she was. 
Mr, Carlyle and Lady Isabel remained with her. Miss Carlyle also 
was there, fidgeting and banging about, getting things ready that she 
fancied might be wanted, and pressing cordials upon Joyce, which the 
latter could not take. Miss Carlyle’s frame of mind, between sympathy 
and anger, was rather an explosive one ; altogether, she did more harm 
than good. Little Isabel stole in and drew her mother away from the 
bed. 

“ Mamma," she whispered, “ there is a strange gentleman downstairs. 
He came in a chaise. He has a portmanteau, and he is asking for you 
and papa.” 

Lady Isabel turned sick with apprehension. Had he really come ? 

“ Who is it, Isabel ? ” she said, by way of making some answer : she 
guessed only, too well 

“ 1 don’t know. I don’t like him, mamma. He took hold of me and 
held me, and there was an ugly look in his eyes.” 

“ Go round the bed and tell your papa that* a stranger is downstairs,” 
said Lady Isabel ■ * * 

“Mamma,*, shivered the child, before she stirred to obey, “will 
Joyce die?” » 

“ No, dear ; I hope not.” • # 

“Because you know it will be my fault Oh, mamma, I am so 
sorry! what can I do?” ; •* * 

“ Hush ! If you sob, it will make Joyce, worse. Go *and whisper to 
papa about die gofttleman.” I - 

“But will Joyc# ever, forgive me?” * f 

“ She has Toigfven you, sdready, I ajn su£e, Isabel you must be 
all the rnftre obedient to her for the future, po to phpa, fay deaf, as I 
tell vou<” * ■ 

The stranger was |f course Captain Levison. Mr; Carlyle went 
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down* to receive and eutertainhiim Lady Isabel did not, the accident 
to her maid being put forth as an excuse. 

Mr. ^Vaiawrig&t pronoiaeed the jsnjary Ho bo a simple fracture of the 
ankte4»oae. It might have been mu£h worse^.Jje observed, but Joyce 
would be confined to her bed for three o» four weeks, 

' “ Joyce,” whispered Isabel, “ I’u come and read my Bible-stories to 
’ you jlways ; always and always : I know mamma will let me, and then 
you won’t bC dull. And there’s Hhat beautiful new book of fairy-tales 
with the pictures ; you’ll like to hlar them ; there’s about a princess 
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Joyce faintly smiled, and took die child’s eager little hand in hers. 

Later in the evening, Isabel and William were in the room with 
Mr. Carlyle. “These are fine children,” observed Francis Levison. 
“ Beautiful faces ! " 

“They resemble their mother much, 1 think,” was the reply of Mr. 
Carlyle. “ She was a very lovely child.” 

“ Did you know Lady Isabel as a child ? ” inquired Francis Levison, 
some surprise in his tone, 

“ I frequently saw her. She used to stay here with Lndy Mount 
Severn.” 

“Ah, by the way, this place was Mount Severn’s property then. 
What a reckless man he was ! Young lady, I must take possession of 
you,” continued Captain Levison, extending his hand and drawing 
Isabel towards him. “ You ran away from me when I first came, and 
would nut tell me what your name was.” 

“ I ran away to tell mamma that you were here. She was with J oyce.” 

“Joyce! Who is Joyce?” 

“ Lady Isabel’s maid,” interposed Mr. Carlyle. “ The one to whom, 
as 1 told you, the accident had just happened. A particularly valued 
servant in our family, is J oyee,” 

“ It is a curious name,” remarked Captain Levison. “Joyce— Joyce ! 
I never heard such a name. Is it a Christian or surname?” 

“ She was baptized Joyce. It is not so very uncommon. Her name 
is Jovce Hallijohn. She has been with us several years*” 

At this moment Isabel, having been trying in vain to escape from 
Captain Levison, burst into tears. Mr. Carlyle inquired what was 
amiss. * 

“I 'don’t like him to hold me,” was the response of Miss Isabel, 
ignoring ceremony. * 

Captain, Levison laughed and held her tighter. But Mr. Carlyle rose, 
and with quiet authority drew away the child, and placed her on his 
own* Knee. She hid her face upon him, and put up her little hand 
round his neck. • 

“ Papa, I don’t like him?” she whispered softly ; “ I am afraid of him. 

on’t let him take me again.” 

Mr. Carlyle’s only answer was to prdfcs her to. hill. “ You are not 
accustomed to' children, “Captain Levison,” he obsJfeved. “ They are 
curious -little plants to* Seal with, capricious and sensitive.” 

“They mu$t b#a great worry/ was tire rejoinder. “ Thi# accident 
to your servant must be a serious one. It will confine her to her bed 
for some time, I presume ? n * f 
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“ For weeks, the doctor says. And no possibility of her getting up 
from it," , 

Captain Levison rose, caught hold of William in apparent glee, and 
swung him round. Unlike his sister, the boy laughed, and seemed 
to enjoy the fun. • . . 


CHAPT^k V. 

Mfts. hake’s dream. 

The next day rose bright, warm, and cloudless, and the morning sun 
streamed into the bedroom of Mrs, Hare. TTiat lady lay in bed, a 
flush on her delicate cheeks, and her soft eyes rather glistening, as if 
w'ith a touch of fever. The justice, in a cotton nightcap with a tdfcsel, 
s.it on a chair tying his drawers at the knee, preparatory to inducting 
his legs into his pantaloons— if any single damsel in years, who may 
lead tins, W'lll forgive this slight revelation as to the mysteries of a 
gentleman’s toilette. The pantaloons assumed, and the braces fastened, 
the justice thiew his nightcap on to the bed and went up to the wash- 
stand, where he splashed away for a few minutes at his face and 
hands : he never shaved until after breakfast. Mr, and Mrs. Hare were 
of the old-fashioned class who knew nothing about dressing-rooms; 
their bedroom was very large, and they had never used a dressing- 
room in their lives, or found the need of one. The justice rubbed his 
face to brilliancy, settled into his morning wig and his dressing-gown, 
and then turned to the bed. 

“ What will you have foi breakfast ? ” 

" Thank you, Richard, 1 do not think that I can eat anything. I 
shall be glad of my tea ; I am very thn sty 
“ Ail nonsense,” responded the justice, alluding to the intimation of 
not eating. f ‘ Have a poached egg.” 

Mis. Haie smiled at him and gently shook her head. ** You are 
■vciy kind, Richard, but I could not take it this morning. Baibaramny 
send up the smallest bit of dry toast.” 

u My belief is, that you just give way to this notion of feeling ill, 
Anne,” cried the justice. “ It’s half fancy, 1 know. If you'd get up 
and shake it off, and come down, you would ’enjoy your breakfast and 
be set up for the day! Whereas you he here, taking nothin but 
trashy tea, and get up afterwards weak, shaky, and fit for nothing.” 

“ It is ever so many weeks, Richard, since I lay bed to breakfast,” 
remonstrated j»oor Mrs. Hare. “I really don’t think I have detop so 
once, since — since the spring.” 

“ And have been all the better for it” " * 

" But indeed I am not equal to getting up this morning. Would 
you please throw ftisjvindow c^en before you go down. I should like 
to feel the ail.” B * / 0 

k< You w ill get tne air top near from this window,” replied Mr* Justice 
Hare, opening the further one. Hadjis wife requested tlje further one 
to be opened, he ^vould have opened the other ; his own will and 
opinions were ever pa^unoimt Then he descended. * * 
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bam;' dear," interrupted Mr?* Hare* glancing round the room 
with dread,and speaking in a deep whisper ; “ I have had one of those 
dreadful dreams again." 

“0h, mamma, how can ypu ! r exclaimed Barbara, starting up in 
vexation* 44 How can ypu suffer a foolish dream so to overcome you 
as to make you ill ? You have good sense in other matters ; but, in 
this, you seem to put all sense away from you." 

.“Child, will you tell me how I am to help it ? " returned Mrs* Hare, 
taking Barbara's hand and drawing her to her again. 41 1 do not give 
mysdf these dreams ; I cannot prevent their making me sick, prostrate, 
feverish* I was as well yesterday as 1 could be ; I went to bed quite 
comfortable ; in excellent spirits ; I do not know that I had even onct* 
thought of poor Richard during the day. And yet the dream came. 
There were no circumstances to lead to or induce it, either in my 
thoughts oi .in absolute fasts ; but, come it did. How can I help these 
things, 1 ask ? * 

“ And it is so long since you had one of these disagreeable dreams ! 
Why, how long is it, mamma ? ” 

' “ So long, Barbara, that the dread of them had nearly left me. I 
scarcely think I have had one since that stolen visit of Richard’s, years 
ago." ■ ; , 

“ Was it a very bad dream, mamma ? * 

“ Oh, child, yes. I dreamt that the real murderer came to West 

Lynne : that he was with us heie, and wt * 

At this moment the bedroom door was flung open, and the face of 
the justice, especially "stern and cross, was pushed in. So startled wa* 
Mrs. Hare, that she shook until she shook the pillow, and Barbara 
sprang away from the bed* Surely he had not distinguished their 
topic of conversation ! * 

u A*c you coming to make breakfast to-day, ‘ or not, Barbara T , I>o 
you expert me to make it ? ” 

“$hc is coming ^this instant, Richard," said Mrs, Hare, her voice 
faint than usual And the justice turned and stamped down 
again* * 

t “ Barbara, could your papa have beard m & mention Richard ? " 

o, mamma, impossible ; the door was shut I will bring up 

~ : the di can)," 
s, ,saw him settled 
him, and then 


“No, no, ^ 

your breakfast myself, and then you call tell me \ 
Barbara flew after MrMSare, poured out his ^ 
at his breakfast? with' a platefuj of grouse-pie befo 
returfied hei*mother , s tea arid dry toast 
“ Co on with the dream, mamma,” she said. 
u But your own breakfast will b$ pold, chfld*’*f 
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w Oh, 1 don’t m\nd that* Did yah. feaul of Rich^d?” # 

4t Not very mncfc * eifcumt ttfM> AS, old pit continuous 

trouble, of his beittjf wtoisp &$d pi^bW I# to fellow it 

all through. You rate#ft, 8*fc%#u R^$pd ^Seated to ufyln that 
short, hidden night yifflt* that did not cwtoMfcwfc imtdor^ that it 
was another who did so?* ^ 4 \. 

“ Yes, 1 remember replied Rebate. ' * * . 

* Barbara, I am convinced be spokevt^uth 1 1 *TO$t %tn impEph^r*” 

“ 1 feci sure of if also, mammal « ' • , * (Lg 

“ I asked him, you *nay remember, whether it was Otway Bethel 
who committed it ; for 1 have always doubted Beiht$ In a vague 
indefinite manner ; Richard replied that it was not Bethel, but a 
stranger. Well, Barbara, in my dream 1 thought that strange* came 
to West Lynne ; that he Came to this house, here, and wd wore talking 
to him oi it, conversing as we might with any other visitor# Mind 
you, wo seemed to knoiv that he was the one who actually did it ; but 
he domed it ; he wanted to put it upon Richard : and I saw him— 
yes, I did, Barbara— -whisper to Otway Bethel. But oh, 1 cannot tell 
) ou the sickening horror that was upon me throughout, and seemed 
to be upon you also, lest he should make good his own apparent 
innocence, and crush Richard, his victim. I think the dread and horror 
awoke me.” 

“ What was this stranger like ? ” asked Barbara, in a low tone. 

“Well, 1 cannot quite tell you: the tccol1,ecticm of his appearance 
seemed to pass away from me with the dream. He was dressed as a 
gentleman, and we conversed with him as an equal.” 

Bar barn’s mind Was full of Captain Thorn ; but his name had not 
been mentioned to Mrs* Hare, neither would she mention it now. She 
fell into deep thought, ~and Mrs. Hare had to speak twice before she 
could be aroused. 

“ Barbara, 1 say, don’t you think th it this dream, coming uncallod- 
for, unincluccd, must forbode some ill? Rely upon it, something 
ion net ted with that wretched murder is going to be stirred up again.” 

“You know, mamma, I do not believe in dreams,” was Barbara’s 
answer. “ I think when people say, 1 This dream is a sign of such and 
such a thing,* it is the greatest absurdity in the world. I wish you 
could remember what the man was like in your dream.” 

* 1 wish I could,” answered Mrs. Hare, breaking off a particle of her 
dry toast. u All I remember is, that he appeared to be a genUwnan.” 

" Was he tall ? Had he black hair ? ” 

Mrs. Hare shook her head. “ 1 tell you, my dear, the remembrance 
has passed from me ; so whether his hair was dark or light, 1 cannot 
say. I think Jte was tail : but he was sitting down, and Otway B^hel 
stood behind his chair. I sdemed to feel that Richard was outside the 
door, in hiding, trembling lest the man should go out and see hiifi 
there ; and I trembled too. Ob, Barbara, it was a distressing dream ! ” 

“ 1 wish you cymd^avoid having them, tenatna, for? they seem to 
upset you very m$ch.” 8+ „ 

u Why did you ask whether the-man was tall,* and had black 
hair ? ” « * 

Barbara returned an evasive answer. It would not do to tell Mrs* 
v V 
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Hare that hpr suspicions pointed to one particular quarter : it would 
have agitated her loo greatly, /-V. 

“ So vivid was the dream, so like realty, lhat even when I awoke I 
could, hot for some minutes believe, that the murderer was not actually 
at West Lynne,” resumed Mrs. Hafe.* “ Th^ impression that he is 
herd, or is coming here, is upon me still; a sort of undercurrent of 
impression* you understand, Barbara : of course my own good sense 1 " 
tellsPme that there is no real foundation for supposing this to be the 
case* Oh, Barbara, Barbara ! ” she added, in a tone of wailing, as 
her head drooped forward, in its pain, until«it ested on her daughter’s 
arm, “ when will this unhappy state of things end ? One year glides 
away and another comes ; year after year, year after year the years 
drag on, and Richard remains an exile ! * 

Barbara spoke not : what sympathy or comfort could she offer in 
words ? the case admitted of none : but she pressed her lips upon her 
mother’s pale forehead. 

“ Child, 1 am growing sick, sick to hear of Richard. My heart aches 
for the sight of him,” went on the poor lady* “ Seven years next spring, 
since he stole here to see us. Seven years, and not a look at his beloved 
face, not a word of news from him to say that he is yet in life ! Was 
any mother ever tried as I am tried ? ” A 

“ Dear mamma, don’t ! You will make yourself ill.” 

“ 1 am ill already, Barbara.” 

“(Yes l but this grief ayd emotion will make you worse. People say 
that the seventh year always brings a change t it may bring one as 
regards Richard. It may bring him clearance, mamma, for all we 
know. Do not despair.” 

“ Child ! I do not despair. Despondency 1 cannot help at times 
feeling, but it has not reached despair. I beTOve I truly believe that 
( ;od will some time bring the right to light ; how can I despair, then, 
while I trust in Him?” 

There was a pause, which Barbara broke. “Shall I bring you up 
some more tea, mamma ? ” 

“ No, my dear. Send me some up, for I am still thirsty ; but you 
must remain below and take voui own breakfast. What may your 

? apa not be suspecting, if you do not ? Guard your very countenanc e. 

always dread lest, if we appear sad, he should suppose we are thinking 
of Richard.” «. 

“ Arid what if he did, mamma ? Surely thoughts arc free.” 
u Hush ; Barbara ! hush ! ” repeated Mrs. Hare, in a whispered tone 
of wamidg. “You know the oath he has taken to bring Richard to 
justiqe ; you know*how determined he is ; and you know that he fully 
belfeves Richard to be guilty. If he found we dwelt upon his inno- 
cence, he might be capable of scouring the whole land from one end of 
ft to the other in search of him, to deliver him up to trial. Your papa 

is so very > % * 

“ i’ig-headal,” put m. Barbara, saucily, thought Vas not precisely a 
young lady’s wj$tf, nft| her cherry bps pouted after fttering it. 

Barbara I ” remonstrated Mfcs, Hare, “ l was going to %iy so very 
just.” * v 

“ Then T $ay he would be cruel and unnatural, rather than just, if he 

t i 
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were to search the country that he, might deliver up hif own son to 
death,” returned Barbara, boldly* butwith wet eyelashes. Very care- 
fully did she dry them* before entering the breakf^-room. 

The dinner-hour of the Hares, when they were alone, w&s four 
o’clock, and it arrived* that <by as usual; and theysat to- table. 
Mrs. Hare was better then ; me sunshine and the business of stirring 
* life had in some measure effaced the visions of the night, and restored 
her to her wonted frame of mind, The justice mentioned jhe accident 
to Joyce : they had not heard of it ;*but they had not been oujt during 
the day, and had received jio visitors. Mrs. Hare wasfull of concern : 
Joyce was a universal favourite. 

The cloth was removed, and the justice sat only a little wh$e over 
his port wine, for he was engaged to smoke an after-dinner pipe, With 
a brother magistrate, Mr. Justice Herbert. 

44 Shall you be home to tea, papa ? ” inquired Barbara. 

44 Is it any business of yours, young lady ? ” * 

“Oh, not in the least,” answered Miss Barbara. “Only, if yon had 
been coming home to tea, I suppose we must have waited for you.” 

44 1 thought you said, Richard, that you were going to spend the 
evening with Mr. Herbert,” observed Mrs. Hare. 

4 * So I acHp responded the justice, 4 ‘ But Barbara has a great liking 
for the sound of her own tongue.” 

The justice departed, striding pompously down the gravel-walk. 
Barbara waltzed round the large room to a merry song, as if she felt 
his absence a relief. Perhaps she did so. u You can have tea now, 
mamma, at any time you please, without waiting until seven,” said she. 

44 Yes, dear. Barbara.” 

44 1 am sony to hcmfSt this calamity which has fallen upon Joyce. 

T should like to walk to East Lynne this evening and inquire sifter 
her ; and sec her, if Lmay. It would be only neighbourly.” 

Barbara’s heart beat more quickly. Hers was indeed a true and 
lasting love, one that defied time and change. Having to bury it 
wholly within her, had perhaps only added to its force and depth. Who 
could suspect, under Barbara's sometimes cold, sometimes playful 
exterior, that otic was hidden m her heart, filling up its every crevice ? 
one who had no r/ght there. The intimation that she might soon 
possibly be in hts presence, sent every pulse throbbing. 

44 Walk, did you say, viatnma ? Should you do right to walk? ” 

44 1 feel quite equal to it. Since 1 have accustomed myself tef take 
more exercise I feel better for it, and we have not been otft to-day. 
Poor Joyce! What time shall we go, Barbara ?” * * 

44 If we wore to get up there by- by seven, I should think they Will 
have dined.” * 

44 Yes,” answered Mrs, Hare with alacrity, who was always pleased? 
•when some one eUe decided for her, 44 But I should like some tea 
before we stau, BmWti.” „ * j 

Barbara took c^J‘e that her mamma should h;jta spyrjc tea* and then 
they proceed towards East Lynne . 9 J It was a lovqjy* evening. tf The 
air was warm, andjlhe humming gnats sported in it, as if anxious to 
make the most of the waning summer* Mrs, Hare enjoyfd it at first, 

% - If 
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but cge/slte iyitne t frat $he tyalk vras 

toojmijcft for- 'heft* ' 'Apt $d adfc usually Venture unMrfto loftg a one ; 
mrf^obabty^^or ibff action ctf'the^fcrrai® ;&^>sonieWbat 
• her day*5 strength* • \«bfae pMoa Ju&rJtitaiud upoh 'tilts iron gats 

■ $s they were ttirning iirto the park, and efood $$8h ' ■' ';’■ ’ * , ;. * ; . ' 

; .* I did wrong tp.eome, Barbara.” *U ( : • . • V- 1 

'[v ^LjCan qfn sn^'tb^iuit^ When you Teach those benches^ you t saMP 
,; rest^bdSire ^proceeding 1 itb the b<*isc. It 4i Very, warm, and; that, may 
have fetigued you/ 1 * 

■■ They gained the benches, which were placed under some of the dark 
trees* in view Of the gates and the road, out not of the house, and 
Mrs. Hare sat down. Another minute, and they were surrounded. 

“ Mr. Carfytc, his wife and sister, who were taking an after-dinner stroll 
amidst the flowers with their guest, Francis Levison, discerqgd them 
and' came up. The children, except the youngest, Tve-re of the party. 
Lady Isabel warmly welcomed Mrs. Hare : she had become quite 
attached to the delicate and suffering woman. 

“ I am a pretty one, am I not, Archibald, to come inquiring after an 
invalid, when I am so much of an invalid myself that I have, to stop 
half way .t * exclaimed Mrs. Hare, as Mr, Carlyle took ho; hand. , “I 
am greatly concerned to hear of poor Joyce.” A 

“ You must stay the evening now you are here,” erica Lady Isabel. 
“It will afford you a rest, and tea will refresh you.” 

“ Oh, thank you, but we have taken tea,” said Mrs. Hare. 

“That is no reason why you should not take sonic more,” she 
laughed. “Indeed, you seem too fatigued to be anything but a 
prisoner with us for this next hour or two.” 

“ I fear 1 am,” answered Mrs. Hare. . 

“Who are they?” Captain Levi son was miKring to himself, aS he 
contemplated the guests from a distance. “ A deuced lovely girl, who- 
ever she may be. I think 111 approach ; they don’t look formidable.” 

He did approach, and the introduction was made. “Captain 
Lcvison, Mrs. Hare, and Miss Hare.” A few formal words, and 
Captain Levison disappeared again, challenging little William. Carlyle 
to a foot-race. 

- “How very ill your mamma looks!” Mr. Carlyle exclaimed to 
f Barbara, when they were beyond the hearing of Mrs. Hare, who was 
busy talking with Lady Isabel and Miss Carlyle* H She has appeared 
so much stronger lately ; altogether better.” ¥ 

“ The walk here has fatigued her ; I feared it would be too long ; so 
that shc*luoktf unusually pale*” replied Barbara. “ But* ’jvhat do you 
filing has upset he* again, Mr. Carlyle ?” 

He turned his inquiring eyes on Barbara. . ■ ‘ ‘j / , 

“Papa came downstairs this morning* saying mamma was ill with 
*>nc of her old attacks of fever and restlessness. A$ papa spoke, I 
thought to hflyself, could mamma haye been dreaming *nome foolish 
dream again-r-for yon remember how ill she used to be, after them. 

I ran up, a«a the fiftt thing mamma said to me Was, that she had 
had ame of tho^dreadful drearus.” 

, “{fancied shemust havp outlived her fear of them; that her own 
good sensethad come to her- aid lqng ago, showingl^r how futile dreams 
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are, even ,if . idSbztfjy 

mystety/ •v 1 -/3E.V ?*? jV, ’:*‘ ,, /5r/ > ^ v,^/ V •' ' *•■ /’.. 

“Yep ito t&mrn , 

wheh, #?te*is m§0^ ftovftffe. m ■ phWw’ ,£ hose •ufafysf 1 

returned' Sahara/ *‘flt tried jj ,ifi .rnmutt j’ ^asi^lWsr tojMi 
, as von obseirv^r-^bod' .sense td her wa*;* 4 How 

could, she hwfrhw Je&mg£ ? $h& cKfl'tiot; ipdue^ thedtoftib by* think- 1 * 
ing of Richard, or in any other way> and yet .tt^eanto tittered 

her** Of course, $o far, mamma is righv/of she caajncf^ufy; the * 
dreams^pmiii^^, <l ‘ v ‘ \ « ■ ■ ‘. /•' ■ • ,,,<i M “ ’\ ^■''’’“s'f:* '*' 

Mr. Chriyl$ made no immediate reply, fee ^pqKed-'ub a,' Ml* ' 
belonging to one of the children, which lay in hispath/rmd began 
tossing it gently in his hand, “It is a singular thing, 1 * he observed, 
prosen^y/ “ that we do not hear from Richard/ ' , ' ‘ ' ' < ' r 

41 OK, very ; Very. And 1 know mamma distresses hersdf abbot it. 
A few words, which she' let fall this morning, betrayed it, plainly. 

1 amno believer in dreams.” continued Barbara, u but I cannot deny 
that these, which take such hold upon mamma, bear upon the case in 
a curious maner' The one she had last night especially/ 

“ What was it ? w asked Mr. Cariyle. 

“She chfsurft that the real murderer was at West Lynne. She 
thought he was at our house— as a visitor, she said, or as one making 
a morning call— and that she and I were conversing with him about 
the murder. He wanted to deny it ; to put it upon Richard i and he 
turned and whispered to Otway Bethel, who stood behind his chair. 
That is another strange thing/ added Barbara, lifting her bloc eyes in 
theirxlcop earnestness to the face of Mr. Carlyle. 

“ What is strange ? ^yp u speak in riddles, Barbara,” 

“ I mean, that Otw^Bcthet should invariably appear in her dreams. . 
Until that stolen visit of Richards wc had no idea that Bethel was 
near the spot at the time, and yet he had always made a prominent 
feature in these dreams, Richard assured mamma that Bethel had 
nothing Jo do with the murder, could have had nothing to do with it ; 
but 1 do not think he shook mamma’s belief that he bad; that he was 
in some way connected with the mystery, though not, perhaps, the actual 
perpetrator. Well, Archibald, mamma has not dreamt of it; as sho* 
believes,, sin$e th^t visit of Richard’s until last night ; when again . 
there was Bethel prominently in the dream. *It certainly is singular/ **, , 
Barbara, in the heat &i her subject, in forgetfulness of the past, had “ 
called him by the old familiar name, “Archibald:” it was oniy*wh On 
she was , s on the stilts of propriety and coldness that she Said rt Mr. 
Carlyle/ \< # 

“And who was the murderer — in your mamma’s dream ? ” continued 
Mr, Carlyle: spiking as gfavely as though he were upon a subject ’ 
that men ridicule not. \ * 

“She banbet remember ; exfept that he seemed a ^enBemap, and 
that we hdd intercourse with him as one. Npwk that ayain is hamark- 
able. We neV&Jold'her, you know, cwr*mispiqjbns of Captain thorn ; 
Richard spiel/ another ’ had done it,*hut be .dfl noy$ve mahfmathe 
faintest indication of who that other might be, or whset' sphere of life he 
moved in, lx >$eems to me that itwould be ‘more nbturabfcr mamma 

Cast lama*. g ' | 12 ? 
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to have taken up the ideathat he was an obscure man ; we do not 
generally associate the notion of gentlemen with murderers : and yet, 
m her .dream, she s&w4hat*he was a gentleman.” 

? I think you must be becoming *a coifvert to the theory .of dreams 
yourself, Barbara ; you are so very earnest,** smfled Mr. Carlyle. 

a No, not to dreams j but I am.earnesf for my dear brother Richard’s 
sake. Were it in my power to do anything to elucidate the mystery, 
I wOuld spj^re no pains, no toil ;^I would walk barefooted to the end of 
the earth to bring the truth to light. If ever that Thorn should come 
to West Lynne again, 1 will hope, and pra^, and strive, to be able to 
bring it home to him.” 

“That Thorn does not appear in a hurry, again to favour West 
Lynne with his — 

Mr, Carlyle paused, for Barbara had hurriedly laid her hand upon 
his arm with a warning gesture. In talking, they had wandered 
across the park to its ornamental grounds, and were now in a quiet 
path, overshadowed on either side by a chain of imitation rocks. Sealed 
astride on the summit of these rocks, right above where Mr. Cailyle 
and Barbara were standing, was Francis Levison. His face was 
turned from them, and he appeared intent upon a child’s whip, winding 
leather round its handle. Whether he heard their footsteps or not, he 
did not turn. They quickened their pace, and left the walk, bending 
their steps backwards towards the group of ladies. 

“ Could he have heard what we were saying ? ” ejaculated Barbara, 
below her breath. 

Mr. Carlyle looked down on the concerned, flushed cheeks with a 
smile. Barbara was evidently disturbed. But for a certain episode 
in their lives, some years ago, ho might have soothed her. 

“ I think he must have heard a little, Barbara : unless his own wits 
were wool-gathering : he might not have been attending. What if he 
did hear ? it is of no consequence.” 

“ I was speaking, you know, of Captain Thorn — of his being the 
murderer.” 

“ You were not speaking of Richard or his movements, so never 
mind. Levison is a stranger to the whole ; it is nothing to him : if 
he heard the name of Thorn mentioned, or could even have distin- 
guished the subject, it would bear for him no interest ; would, as 
the saying runs, go in q,t one ear and out at the other: Be at rest, 
Barbara.” 

He really did look somewhat tenderly upon her a$ he spoke-— and 
they wert: near enough to Lady Isabel for her to note the glance. 
She ficed not havl been jealous : it bore no treachery to her. But 
she' did note it : she had noted also their wandering away together, 
and she jumped to the conclusion that it was premeditated — that they 
1-ad gone beyond her sight to enjoy each other’s society for a few 
stolen moments. Wonderfully attractive looked Barbara that evening 
for Mr. Carlyle or any one else to steal away with, y Her elegant, airy 
summer attire, her l#^gnt blue eyes, her charminghfeatures, and her 
lovely complex^. Sne had untied the strings or her pretty white 
bonnet, and was restlessly playing with them, more in thdught than 
nervousness* ; « 

. \ < 
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“ Barbara, love, how are we to set home ? ” asked Mfrs, Ham “ 1 
fear 1 shall never be able to walk. ! wish I had told to 

bring the phaeton*" • - ' ” ‘ - * • . 

u I can send to him,” said Mr. Carlyle., f T - , * • 

" But it is too bad df me, Archibald, to taki you add tWy Isabel by 
storm in this unceremonious manner, and to giu$ your servants trouble 
besides." k •' " 

“A great deal too bad, I think,” weturned Mk Carly^p, with %\ock 
gravity. i( As to the servants* the one who has to go will never recover 
from the trouble^ depend* upon it You always were more concerned 
for others than for yourself, dear Mrs. Hare.” 

“ And you were always kind, Archibald, clearing away difficulties 
for all, and making a trouble of nothing. Ah, Lady Isabel, were 
I a young woman, 1 should envy you your good husband : there are 
not many like him.” . to 

Possibly the sentence reminded Lady Isabel that another, who was 
young, might be envying her. Isabel’s cheeks flushed crimson. Mr. 
Carlyle held out his strong arm to Mrs. Hare. 

“ If sufficiently rested, I fancy you would be more comfortable on a 
sofa indoors. Allow me to support you thither.” 

u And you can take my arm on the other side,” cried Miss Carlyle, 
placing her tall form by Mrs. Hare. “ Between us both we will pull 
you bravely along : your feet need scarcely touch the ground.” 

Mrs. Hare laughed, but snid she thought.Mr Carlyle’s arm would 
be sufficient. She took it, and they weie turning % towards the house, 
when her eye caught the form of a gentleman passing along the road 
by the park gates. 

" Barbara, run 1 ” she hurriedly exclaimed. “ There’s Tom Herbert 
going towards our house : he will call in and tell them to send the 
phaeton, if you ask him, which will save trouble to Mr. Carlyle’s , 
servants. Haste, child ; you will be up with him in half a minute.” 

Barbara, thus urged, set off, on the spur of the moment, towards the 
gates, before the rest of the party well knew what was being done. 
It was too late for Mr. Carlyle to stop her and repeat that a servant 
should go, for Barbara was already up with Mr. Tom Herbert. The 
latter had seen her running towards him, and waited at the gate. 

“ Are you going past our house?” inquired Barbara, perceiving then 
that Otway Bethel also stood there, but* just beyond view of the 
avenue. • 

u Yes, Why ? ” replied Tom Herbert, who was not famed fof polite- 
ness, being blunt by nature and u fast ” by habit. * 

“ Mamma would be so much obliged to you if /ou would calkin and 
leave word that Benjamin is to bring up the phaeton. Mamina talked 
here, intending to walk hotfic, but she finds^herself so fatigued as to be 
unequal to it.” ’ * 

“ All right : 1 ’lLcall find sen* him. What time?” 

Nothing had been^said to Barbara about Jhj time, so that she was 
at liberty to nan|e her own. il Ten o’clock. $fe si) all be home then 
before p§pa.” # 1 ’ * 

“ That you will,” responded Tom Herbert. u He and? the governor 
and two or three mere' old codgers are blowing clouds til\ you can’t see 
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across the room : ahd tf'ev are sure tp he at |t again after cupper. 1 
say, Mm ywgood for A ferttetfes ! * \ \ ' 

I “ l ““ 

* W6 had I^tSryestercUy, and he arrived to-dky, sL hither* 

office* withlpnu Jaek vows if the girls don’t cater >eil for them in 
the way of amusement, he’ll never, honour them by spending hfs leave 
at borne 'again ; so mind you keep yourself v in readiness tor, any fun 
that may turn Uf>. Good evening. 1 * 

“ Good Oycnlng, Miss Hare,” added Otway Bethel. As Barbara was 
returning their salutation, she became conscious of other footsteps, 
advancing from the same direction that they had come, and moved 
her head hastily round. Two gentlemen, walking arm ih-arm, were 
close upon her, in one of whom she recognized “Jack,” otherwise 
Major Herbert. He stopped and held out his hand. 

“It is some years since we met, but 1 have not forgotten the pretty 
face of Miss Barbara,” he cried. “ A young girl’s face it was then, but 
it is a stately -young lady’s now.” 

Barbara laughed. M Your brother told me you had arrived at West 
Lynne ; but I did not know you were so close to me. He has been 

asking me if I am ready for some pic ” 

Barbara’s voice faltcrec^ and the rushing crimson of emotion dyed 
her fare. Whose fade was that , who was ho, standing opposite to her, 
side by side with John Herbert ? She had seen the face but once, yet 
it had implanted itself upon her memory in characters of fire Major 
Herbert continued to talk, but Barbara for once lost her self-posses- 
sion. She could not listen ; she could not answer ; she could only stare 
at that face as if fascinated to the gaze, looking herself something like 
a simpleton, her shy blue eyes anxious and restless, and her lips 
turning to an ashy whiteness. A strange feeling of wonder, of super- 
stition, was creeping over Barbara. Was that man before her in sober 
reality? — or was it but a phantom, citied up in her mind by the 
associations arising from her mother’s dream ; or by the conversation 
held not many moments ago with Mr. Carlyle? 

Major Herbert may have thought that Barbara, who was not attend- 
ing to him, but to his companion, wished for an introduction, and he 
accordingly made it. V Captain Thorn ; Miss JJare^” ‘ 

Then Barbara roused herself ; her senses were partially coming back 
to her, artd she became alive to the fact that they must deem her 
behav^pur unorthodox for a young lady. 

“ I 1 — I— looked at Captain Thorn, for 1 thought l remembered his 
face,” she stammered. * 

«“ I was in West Lynne lor k day or two some five ’ years ago,” he 
observed. 


“ Ah — yes^ rptumecLBarbara. * Are you ) 
pow?” A 

“ We have sevfcijal weck$* leave, of absence, 
plain here ihe? whole time 1 cannot sky. 1 * 

Barbara pah^dfrom them. Thought upon 1 thought Crowded upon 


a long stay 
Whelner we t shall re- 
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her brain as back to!';jE!^ the stops, to . 

the hall, gliding towards a ^5 ®^c^Ck 1 ' arojt& r end— 

her mother, '.Carlyle, $V C^lef ;ij^ Isabel 

she did not see.;*' Idfefc, Bare wa&tbm gobif **&$> ; Mrfmfy In the 
agitation of the 'thdnfcent shb stealthily ^ -SCwyle, jaiid, he 

stepped away from' the re^t, to speak to ;; be*L t&wArds 

the door of t>hft ^ to 

approach. , # . - ’I* \ , '"' ',■ ' \ V V' *: . ■; ... 

“Oh, Archibald 1 must speak to you silone. , , ,CouldSyou;w; r , C 0 me 
out again for a little white ? ” 1 .V* ^ . , 

He nodded, and walked out Openly by her aide. Why Ohouid ne not 
do so? What had he to conceal? But, unfortunately, I*ady Isabel, 
who had only gone into that same room for a minute, add was cOming 
out again to join Miss Hare, both saw Barbara’s touch dbcxft' her 
husband’s, arm, marked her agitation, and heard her words. Sn# went 
to one of the hall windows ana watched them saunter towards the more 
retired parts of the grounds : she saw her husband ’ send back IsabeL 
Never, since her marriage, had Lady Isabel’s jealdusy been, excited as 
it was excited that evening. * 

“ I— I feel— I scarcely know whether I am awake or dreaming,” 
began Barbara, putting up her hand to her brow, and speaking, in a 
dreamy tone. “ Pardon me for bringing you out in this unceremonious 
manner.” 

“ What state secrets have you to disclose ? ” asked Mr. Carlyle, in 
a jesting manner. 

k< We were speaking of mamma’s dream. She snid the impression it 
left upon her mind— that the murderer was at West Lynne-r-was so 
vivid that, in spite of common sense, she could not persuade herself to 
the contrary. Well — just now — 

“ Barbara, what can be the matter ? * said Mr. Carlyle, perceiving 
that her agitation was so great as to impede her words. 

“ 7 have just seen him? she rejoined. 

“ Seen him?” echoed Mr. Carlyle, looking at her fixedly, a doubt 
crossing his mind whether Barbara’s mind might be as wandering as 
her maimer, 

“ What were almost my last words to you ? That if ever that Thorn 
did come to West Lynne again, I would leave no stone unturned to 
bring it home to him. He is here, Archibald. Whenl werit to the 
gates to, speak to. To A Herbert, his brother Major Herbert w^s also 
there, and with him’ Captain Thorn ; Bethel also. Do you wonder, I 
say, that I know not whether I am awake or dreaming ? They have 
some weeks’ holiday, and are here to spend it,” / < » 

“ Jt is a singular coincidence,” exclaimed Mr. Carlyle. 

“Had anything been wanting to convince me thatThorp is tyie 
guilty man, this would have done it,” went on Barbara in beg excite- 
ment. ^ Marnmty dream, with the steadfast impression it left upon 
her that Ijallijbhn’s murderer was now at WesffLynde*^— ”, 

In turning sharp corner of tfce covered? walk# tbtty came into 
contact with Captain Levison, who appealed to be*eithjpt standing or 
sauntering there, his hands .under' hta cSat-Uils. , Again ^Barbara felt 
vexed, wondering how much he had heard, and beginning in her heart 
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to dislike the mam He accosted them familiarly, and appeared as if he 
would have turned with them but none could put down presumption 
more effectually than Mr; Carlyle, ealm tend gentlemanly though he 
always Was. » 

“ 1 will join you presently, Captain Lesson,” he said, with a wave of 
* the hand. And he turned back with Barbara towards the open parts 
of tfeqpark. 

“ Do you ^ike that Captain Levigon ? ” she abruptly inquired, when 
they were beyond hearing. 

“ I cannot say that I do,” was Mr. Carlyle’S reply, “ He is one who 
does not improve upon acquaintance.” 

“ To me, it looks as though he had placed himself in our way to 
hear what we were saying.” 

“ No, no, Barbara. What interest could it bear for him ? ” 

Barbara did not contest the point : she turned to the one nearer at 
heart. “ What must be our com sc with regard to Thorn ? ” 

u It is more than I can tell you,” replied Mr. Carlyle. “ I cannot go 
up to the man and unceremoniously accuse him of being Hallijohns 
murderer, In the first place, Baibara, wo are not positively sure that 
he is the man spoken of by Richard.” 

“Oh, Archibald, how can you doubt? The cidraordinary fact of 
his appearing here at this moment, coupled with mamma’s dream, 
might assure us of it.” 

“ Not quite,” smiled Mf. Carlyle. 11 AH we can do is to go cautiously 
to work, and endeavour to ascertain whether he is the same or not.” 

“And there is no one but you to do it !” wailed Barbara., “ How 
vain and foolish are our boastings ! 1 said I would not cease striving 

to bring it , ome to him, did lie come again to West Lynne ; and now 
he is here, even as the words were in my mouth, and what can I do i 
Nothing.” 

They took their way to the house, for theie was nothing further to 
discuss. Captain Lcvison had entered before them, and saw Lady 
Isabel standing at the hall window. Vcs, she was standing and 
looking; brooding over her fancied wrongs. 

“Who is that Miss Ilare ?” lie demanded in a cynical tone. u They 
appear to have a pretty good understanding together ; twice this even- 
ing I have met them in secret conversation.” * 

“ Did you speak to me, ‘sir ?*” sharply and haughtily returned Lady 
Isabels 

“ 1 did not mean to offend you : T spoke of Mr. Carlyle and Miss 
Bare,” he replied in a gentle voice. He knew she had distinctly heard 
hie fast remark in spite of her question. 


CHAPTER VI. r 

, 1 ca^In thorn in trouble. ^ * 

In talking Ovor a bygone misfortune, we sometimes make the 4 remark, 
or hear it mqde, “ Circumstances worked against it.” Such and such 
a thing might* have turned out differently, we &ty Y had the surrounding 
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circumstances been more in favour, but they were, in opposition : 
they were dead against it. Now, if ever attendant circumstances can 
be said to have borne a baneful influence ujfcn arty persdn # ia this 
world, they most, assuredly did at the present time Upon Lady Isabel 
Carlyle, • * 

Coeval, you see, with the arrival of. the ex^captaih, Levison, -at East 
I-ynnc, all the jealous feeling touching her husband and Barbara Hate, 
was renewed, and with greater force'than ever, Barbara : painfully 
anxious that something should be brought to light by which her- brother 
should be exonerated ironf the terrible charge under which he lay, fully 
believing that Frederick Thorn, Captain in her Majesty’s. service, was 
the man who had committed the crime, as asserted by Richard : was in 
a state of excitement bordering on frenzy. Too keenly she felt the 
truth of her own words, that she was powerless, and could, of herself, 
do nothing. When she rose in the morning, after a night passed in 
troubled reflection mure than in sleep, her thoughts were, “ Oh, that 
I could this day find out something ceitain !” She was often at the 
Herberts ; frequently invited there, sometimes going uninvited. She 
and the Miss Herberts weie intimate, and they pressed Barbara into 
all the impromptu fetes got up for their brother now he was at home. 
There she of course saw Captain Thom, and now and then she was 
enabled to pick up scraps of his past history. Eagerly were these 
scraps carried to Mr. Carlyle. Not to his office ; Barbara would not 
appear there. It may be, that she feared, if seen haunting Mr. Carlyle’s 
office. Captain Thorn might come to hear of it, and suspect the agita- 
tion thai was afloat— for who could know better than he the guilt that 
was falsely attaching to Richard ? Therefore she chose rather to go 
to East Lynne, or to waylay Mr. Cailyle as he passed to and from 
business. It was very little that she gathered to tell him. One evening 
she met him with the news that Thorn hnd been in foi mer years at 
West Lynne, though she could not fix the date : another time she 
went boldly to East Lynne in eager anxiety, ostensibly to make a call 
cn Lady Isabel — and a very restless one it was - contriving to make 
Mr. Cailyle undei stand that she wanted to see lum alone. He went 
outovUh her when she departed, and accompanied her as far as the 
paik gates, the two evidently absorbed in earnest converse : Lady 
Isabel’s jealous eyes saw that. The communication Baibara had to 
make was, that Captain Thorn had let fait the avowal that he had 
once been “ in trouble? ’ though of its nature no indication was given. 
Another journey of hers took the scrap of news, that she had discovered 
he knew Swainson well. Part of all this, nay. pei^aps the whole of it, 
Mr. Carlyle had found out for himself ; nevertheless he always received 
Barbara with vivid interest.. Richard Hare was related to Miss CiSiyle, 
and if his innocence could be made clear in the sight of men, it would 
be little less gratifying to them than to the Hares, a Of Richard’s 
innocence, Mr. Carlyle now Entertained little, if any, doubt, and he 
was becoming impressed with the guilt of Gapfriin Thf>rn, The latter 
spoke mysteriously of a portion of # his past gfife— when he could be 
brought fo speak of it at all— and he bore evidently some secret that 
he did not care to allude to. • 9 

But now, look af the treachery of that man, Francis L^Vison 1 The 
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few, meetings that ,,Lady Isabel, wjtoe^sed, between her husband and 
Barbafft Wotati have been quite enough to excil^ her anger and jealousy, 
and to tioidtife ,fier' ■ peace*; but, i^ 'addition^ rOTris. bevispa took 
care, (6 rf teH Whf Chose she did 'not aee.;/it pleased him— he best 
Idciew his watch the movements of w* Carlyle and 

Barbaras Therj w*§f a hedged pathway through Am .fields on the 
opposite sidfc of the road to the residence Of Justice Uare, and as Mr, 
Carlyle walked down the rdad^to business, in his unsuspiciousness 
(not on£ lime in fifty did he choose to ride : he said the walk to and 
fio kept him in health;, Captain Levison would be strolling down like 
a serpent bdhirid the hedge, watching all his movements, watching his 
interviews with Barbara, if any look place, watching Mr. Carlyle turn 
into the Grove, as ho sometimes did, and perhaps watching Barbara 
run out of the house to meCt him. It was all totalled, with miserable 
exaggeration, to Lady Isabel, whose jealousy, as a natural sequence, 
grew feverish in its extent. 

It is scarcely necessary to explain that of Lady Isabel’s jealousy 
Ikubara knew nothing : not a shadow of suspicion had cvei penetrated 
to her mind that Lady Isabel was jealous of her. Had she lxten told 
that this was the fact she would have laughed in derision at her 
informant. Mr. Carlyle’s happy wife, proudly secure in her position 
and in his affection, jealous of her ; of her, to whom^be never gave an 
admiring look or a loving word ! It would have taken a great deal to 
make Barbara believe that. 

Hoto different were the facts in reality. These meetings of Mr. 
Carlyle’s and Barbara’s, instead of being episodes of love-making and 
tender speeches, were positively paiuful to Barbara, from the unhappy 
nature of the subject to be discussed. Far from feeUng a reprehen- 
sible pleasure in seeking the meetings uith Mr. Carlyle, Barbara 
shrank from them. But thnt she was mged by dire necessity, m the 
interests of Richard, she would wholly have avoided them. Poor 
Barbara, in spite of that explosion years ago, was a lady, possessed of 
a lady’s ideas and feelings, and — remembering that explosion — it did 
not at all accord with her pride to be thrusting herself into what might 
be called secret meetings with Archibald Carlyle." But Barbara, in 
her love for her. brother, repi csscd all thoughts of self, and went per- 
scveringly forward for Richard’s Sake. * 

Mr. Carlyle was seated one morning in his private room at his office, 
when liis head clerk, Mr. Dill, came in. “ A gentlcnian is asking to 
see yofi. Mr. Aichibald.” 

u I am fbo busy to see any one for this hour to come. You know 
that; ijm:” * , 

“ f$b I told him, sir, and, he says he will wait. It is that Captain 
Thorn, who is staying here with John Herbert.” 

'Mr. Carlyle raised his eyes, and they encountered those of the old 
main: a p&iili£r expression was in tBe face of bq£h. Mr. Carlyle 
glanced down a( the ps^cljments he was perusing as if calculating his 
time. Then he looked up again and spoke. *. t> 

“ I yvill see hiift, I>iIL Send hita in.” , , ■’ t. 

The business, leading to* the visit, was very simple. Captain 
Frederick Thorn had got himself into some trouble and vexation about 
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a “ bill as too many otto captains db cm occasiom»^and be had 
come to crave advice of Mr. Carfyie. » # ’ 

Mr. Carlyle felt dubious as to giving it This QtytyMtt Thorn was a 
pleasant attractive mao, *ho won much jefti $ boa whom 

Mr. Carlyle would have been pleased, in a 0$$% Mm lit view, and 
setting professional interests apart* to help out of lus difficulties ; but 
if he were the villain they suspected" him to be, the man with crime 
upon his hand, then Mr. Carlyle would haye ordered hfevoffice door 
held wide that he might slink out of ft. 

“ Cannot you advise me as to what my course ought to be ? n he 
inquired, detecting Mr. Carlyle’s hesitation, 

“ I could advise you, certainly, But — you must excuse my plain 
speaking, Captain Thorn— 1 like to know who my<lients are, before 1 
take up their cause or accept them as clients.” 

li I am able to pay you, was Captain Thorn’s reply. u I am'bot 
short of icady money ; only this bill ” 

Mr. Carlyle laughed out, after having bit his lip with annoy- 
ance. 

“It was a natural inference of yours,” he said, “but I assure you I 
was not thinking of your purse. My father held it right never to 
undertake business for a stranger : unless a man was good, and his 
cause good, ho did not entertain it : and I have acted on the same 
pi mciple. By these means, the position and character of our business 
I', such as is rarely obtained by a solicitor. Now, in saying that you 
me a stranger to me, I am not casting any doubt upon you, Captain 
Thom ; 1 am merely upholding my ordinary practice.” 

“ My family i$ well connected ” was Captain Thorn’s next venture. 

“ Excuse mu ; family has nothing to do with it If the poorest day 
labourer, if a pauper out of the workhouse came to me for advice, he 
should be heartily welcome to it, provided he were an honest man in 
the face of day. Again I lepeat, you must take no offence at what I 
s ly, fot I cast no reflection on > ou : I only urge that you and your 
chat artcr are unknown to me,” 

Curious words fi om a lawyer to a client-aspirant, and Captain Thom 
found them so. But Mr. Carlyle’s tone was so courteous, his manner 
so at fable, in fact, he was so thoroughly the gentleman, that it was 
impossible to feel hmt. 

“ Well— how can I convince you that I afti respectable ? I have 
solved my country ever ♦since 1 was sixteen, and my brother-officers 
have found no cause of complaint. My position as an officer and a 
gentleman would be generally deemed a sufficient guarantee, Inquire 
of John Herbert. The Herberts, too. aic friends of youts, and They 
have not disdained to give me house-room amidst their family.” 

“ True,” returned Mr. Carlyle, feeling that* he could not well object 
Anther; and also that all men should be considered innocent until 
pi oved guilty. “ At any rate, 1 will advise you as to what must be done 
at present,” he added, * though if the affjur* mftst go #on, I do not 
promise that I cai%continue to act Tor ypu. I awi^very \usv just now.” 

Captain «Thorn explained his dilemma, and Mi 1 . Caxlyjjte told him 
what to do in it. “ Were you not at West Uynne some ten years ago ? ” 
ho suddenly inquired at the close of the conversation. “ffou denied 
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it to me once at my house, but ^concluded, from an observation you 
let fall, that you had been here.” 

a Yes, I was,” replied Captain Yhorit, in a confidential tone. “ I 
don't mind owning it to you in confidence, but* I do not wish it to get 
abroad. I was not at West Lynne, bftt in its neighbourhood. The 
fact is, when I was a careless young fellow, I was stopping a few 
miles from here, and got inta a scrape, through a— a— Xn short, it 
was an afftir of gallantry. I akLnot snow out very well at the time, 
and I don’t care that it should De kneiwn that I am in the county 
again.” * 

Mr. Carlyle's pulses— for Richard Hare's sake— beat a shade quicker. 
The avowal “ an affair of gallantry * was almost a confirmation of his 
suspicions. 

“ Yes,” he pointedly said. “ The girl was Afy Hallijohn.” 

“ Afy — who ? ” repeated Captain Thorn, opening his eyes, and fixing 
them on Mr. Carlyle’s. 

“ Afy Hallijohn.” 

Captain Thorn continued to look at Mr. Carlyle, an amused expres- 
sion, rather than any other, predominant on lus features. “You me 
mistaken,” he observed. “Afy Hallijohn? I never heard the name 
before in my life.” 

“ Did you never hear, or know, that a dreadful tragedy was enacted 
in this place about that period ? ” returned Mr. Carlyle, in a low, 

meaning lone. “ That 5\fy Hallijohn’s father " 

“ Oh, stay, stay, slay,” hastily interrupted Captain Thorn. “ I am 
telling a story in sa>ing I never heard the name. Afy Hallijohn? 
Why, that’s the girl Tom Herbert was telling me about : who -whsiL 
was it ? —disappeared, after her father was murdered/’ 

“ Murdered in his own cottage ; almost in Afy’« picscnce ; murdered 

by — by ” Mr. Carlyle recollected himself . lie had spoken more 

impulsively than was his custom. “ Hallijohn was my father’s faithful 
clerk for many years,” he moie calmly concluded. 

“And he who committed the murder, was young Hare, son of 
Justice Hare, and brother to that attractive gjrl, Barbara, Your 
speaking of this has brought wliat they told me to my recollection. 
The first evening I was at the Herberts’, Justice, Hare and others were 
there, smoking— half a dozen pipes were going at oftcc ; 1 also saw Miss 
Barbara that evening al your park gates ; and Tom told me of the 
murder. An awful calamity ' for the Hares.* I suppose that is the 
reason the young lady is Miss Hare stilL One, with her fortune and 
good looks, ought to have changed her name ere this ” 

% fto, it is not the reason,” resumed Mr. Carlyle. 

“ What is the reason, then ? ” # 

* A faint flush tinged Mr. Carlyle’s brow. “ I know more than one 
who would b® glad to have Barbara, jn spite of the murder. Do not 
depreciate Miss Hare.” « * 

“ Not I, inftccd ; r like .the youqg lady too well,” replied Captain 
Thom. “ Thoi girl Aty has ne^er been beard of sinle, has she ? ” 
u ever ,”*said* M r. Carlyje. A Did you know her well ? * he delibe- 
rately addpd. 

“ I never*knew her at all, if you mean Afy Hallijohn. Why should 
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you think I did ? I never heard pf her till Tom Herbert amused me 
with the history.” \ ' 

Mr. Carlyle devoutly wished he Could tell whether the man before 
him was speaking truth or falsehood, He Continued 
“ Afy’s favours— I mean her* smiles and her chatter— were pretty 
freely dispersed, for she was heedless and vain. Amidst others , who 
had the credit for occasionally basking in her rays, was a gentlemamof 
the name of Thorn. Was it not your§elt ? ” * ■ , 

Captain Thorn stroked his moustache with an air that seemed to 
say he could boast of his share of such baskings ; in shorty as if he felt 
half inclined to do it. 4i Upon my word,” he simpered, “ you do me too 
much honour : I cannot confess to having been favoured by Miss Afy.” 

“ Then she was not the — the damsel you speak of, who drove you — 
if I understood aright— from the locality?” resumed Mr. Carlyle, 
fixing his eyes upon him, so as to take in every tone of^the ansWer, 
and shade of the countenance, as he gave it, 

“ I should think not, indeed. It was a married lady, more’s. the 
pity ; young, pretty, vain, and heedless, as you represent this Afy. 
Things went smoother after a time, and she and her husband— a stupid 
country yeoman— became reconciled. But I have been ashamed of the 
affair ever since ; doubly ashamed of it since I have grown wiser, and 
I do not care ever to be recognized as the actor in it, or to have it 
raked up against me.” 

Captain Thorn rose, and look a somewhat *hasty leave. Was he, 
or was he not the man ? Mr. Carlyle could not solve the doubt. 

Mr. Dill came in as he disappeared, closed the door and advanced 
to his master, speaking in an undertone. 

“ Mr. Archibald, has it struck you that the gentleman just gore out 
may be the Lieutenant Thorn you once spoke to me about ? — he who 
had used to gallop over from Swainson to couil Afy Hallijohn ” 

“ It has struck me so most forcibly,” replied Mr. Carlyle. 44 Dili, I 
would give five hundred pounds out of my pocket this moment, to be 
assured of the fact— if he is the same.” 

“ 1 have seen him several times since he has been staying with the 
Herberts ” pursued the old gentleman, “ and my doubts have naturally 
been excited, as to whether it could be the man in question. Curiously 
enough, Bezant, the doctor, was over •hero yesterday from Swainson ; 
and, as I was walking with him arm-in-arm, we nict Captain Thorn. 
The two recognized each other and bowed, but merely as d&ant 
acquaintances. 4 Do you know that gentleman ? 7 said I to *Bczant. 
‘Yes, 7 he answered, ‘it is Mr. Frederick, 7 ‘Mr* Frederick with 
something added to it, 7 said I . ‘his name is Thorn. 7 4 1 know tnat,’ 
returned Bezant, “but when he was in Swainson some years ago, he 
chose to drop the Thorn, and the town in g&ieral knew him only as* 
Mr. Frederick, 7 ‘What was doing there, Bezant*? 7 I asked. 
‘Amusing himself and getting into mischief , 5 9 was the answer: 
‘nothing very bad; only luc random scrapes bf voting Incn. 7 ‘Was 
he often on horschbck, riding to a distance? 7 my «next question. 
‘Yes, that^hc was, 7 replied Bezant ; T nonp more fond of gall offing 
across country than he : I used to tell him he’d ride his horse’s 
tail off. 7 Now, Mr, Archibald, what do* you think ? 77 concluded the old 
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ckti. ; “ and ,$o far as I could make out, this was about the very time 
of fh4 tragedy At HalHjohnV ? * v ' \ 

“Tturik^*’ rejjSdMr. Carlyle* can J thlfck btit that it is the 
same man I 1 u aib convinced of it ndw- v * • 

And, teariingMfck in hid choir, he feS into a deep rMrcrie, regardless 
of the parthmeati that lay before hith. 


CHAPTER Vy, 

THE 'SECRET SCRAP OF PAPER. 

The weeks went on ; two or three of them : and things seemed to be 
progressing backwards rather than forwards- if that is not an Irishism. 
Francis Levjson's affairs— that is, the adjustment of them— did not 
advance i creditors were obstinate. He had been three times over to 
Lcvj,sqp Park, securely boxed up in Mr. Carlyle’s close carnage from 
pr>mgeyes ; but Sir Peter seemed to be turning as obdurate as the 
creditors. Captain Levison had deceived him, he found out : inasmuch 
as certain sums of money, handed over by Sir Peter some time back to 
settle certain claims, had been by the gentleman appropriated to his 
own purposes. Sir Peter did not appear inch bed to forgive the deceit, 
and vowed he would do nothing further for the present. There was 
nothing for him but *to return to the Continent, Captain Levison 
observed. And the’ best place for him ; plenty of scamps congregated 
thcie, was the retort of bar Peter. He apparently meant what he said, 
for when Francis Levison rose to leave, Sir Peter took out of his 
pocket-book notes to the value of ^too, told him that would pay the 
expense be had been put to in coming, and that his allowance would be 
continued as usual. 

“ llow did you get on to-day with Sir Peter ? ” inquiicd Mr. Carlyle, 
that evening at dinner, when his guest was back at East Lynne, 

“ Middling,” replied Francis Levison. “ 1 did not do much with him. 
These old stagers like to take their own time over things.” 

An answer false as he was. Ii did net juit his plans to quit East 
Lynne yet ; and, had he told the truth, he would have had no pica for 
lemaimng. » « 

Another thing that ^as going on fast to bad, instead of to good, 
was # the jealousy of Lady Isabel. How cduld it be otherwise, kept 
up, as if was, by Barbara’s frequent meetings with Mr. Carlyle, and 
by Captain Levi soil’s comments and false insinuations regarding them ? 
Discontented with herself and with every one about her, Isabel was 
living now in a state of excitement ; a dangerous resentment against 
her husband working infccr heart. That very clay, the one of Captain 
% Levison’S vi^it to Levison Park, in driving through West Lynne in 
the pony carriage, she bad come upon her hi$bafid in close converse 
with Barbara^ Hare.* So absorbed were they that they never saw her, 
though her rapiage*p|issed dqpe to' the pavement on which they stood. 

On the fallowing morning, a£ the Hare family were seated at break- 
fast, the postman was seen homing towards the house. Barbara sprang 
from her Scat to the open window, and the man advanced to her. 
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*, u Only one, tniss, ]ft is for younselL*? ^'*7. U 
' " Who is it from?” began toher 

chair. In ■ letter as in^rtW be ‘ jmrw.'tlidr 

contents, wheifter t$ey / if 1 ' * 

“ It is from Anne, $qfc|* replM by 

her side on the table, \ -v V”! , ;'V' lta ‘ . •/,’. 

“Why don’t you Openit and sec w hit she says?” , ' # . 'V, 

“I will, directly, x , am just going t# pour>ut 4on^ tei?vTor 
mamma.” ‘ 1 • : h^\„ u ’ ) ' 

Barbara handed her mother the tea, and then took up her lifter. 
As she opened it, a small bit of folded paper feD uponherlapu For- 
tunately. most fortunately, Justice Hare, who at the moment had his 
nose in his coffee-cup, did not see it, but Mrs. Hare, did,. 

“ Barbara, you have dropped something,** f 

Barbara had seen it also, and was clutching stealthily at the ^ some- 
thing ” with almost a guilty movement. She had no answer* at hand, 
but bent her eyes upon her letter, and Mrs. Hare spoke again. ,< 

“ My love, something dropped on to your lap.” 

“ Don’t you hear your mamma, voting lady?” pursued the justice. 
“ What is it you luive dropped ? n ' 

Barbara, with a crimson face, rose from her chair and shook out her 
pretty muslin dress*-* somehow, Barbara’s dresses were always pretty. 
“There’s nothing at all, papa, nothing that I can see.” And, in 
sitting down, she contrived to give her mother ,u warning look, which 
silenced Mrs. Hare. Then Barbara read her sister’s letter, and laid 
it open on the table for the benefit of any one who might like to do the 
same. 

The justice snatched it up, taking first benefit to himself’— as he was 
sure to do. He threw it down, grumbling. 

“ Not much in it. There never is in Anne’s letters : she won’t set 
the Thames on fire as a correspondent. As if any one cared to hear 
about the baby’s being * short-coated ! ’ I think 1*11 have a cup more 
coffee, Barbara.” 

Finally the justice finished his breakfast and strolled out into the 
garden. Mrs, Hare turned to Barbara. 

“My dear, why did you give me that mysterious look? And what 
was it that droppe4 into your lap? ^ It seemed to fall from Anne’s 
letter.” * 

“ Well, mamma, it did fall from Anne’s letter. You know hpw 
exacting papa is — always will see and inquire into everything’®-?*!, 
when /Sine wants to tell me any bit of news that she does hot care 
the whole world to know, she writes it On a separate? bit df papfcr-and 
puts it inside her letter. I suppose it was one of thpsc bits mat ftll 
out.” 

“ Child, I cannot let you insinuate that your papa has no right to" 
look into your letteif.” # * 

“Of course not; mattftna,” was Miss Barbara Vrejoiader t “But if 
he had , a grain ot common sense* he might:' Itnc^v tharl aha, Anne, 
may sometimes have little private matters to Say to f eftch athe%,pot 
necessary or expedient for him to pry into*” * 

Barbara had produced -the scrap qf paper as she spokpjand was 
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opening it* Mrs, Hare watched, he* movements, and her countenance. 
She, saw the latter flush suddenly and vividly, and then become deadly 
pale : she saw Barbara crush the pote'ipher hand when read. 

* 4 Oh, mamma i ” she uttered* 

The flush of emotion came also ir^d Mrs? Hare’s delicate cheeks. 
M Barbara J is it bad hews ? " 

“ Mamma,— it— it — is about "Richard ! ” she whispered, glancing at 
thfc door # and window, to see that none might be within sight or 
hearing. “I never thought of diim : I only fancied Anne might be 
sending mo some bit of news concerning her own affairs. Good 
'Heavens 1 how fortunate— -how providential that papa did not see the 
paper fall \ and that you did not persist in your inquiries ! If he ” 

“ Barbara, you arc keeping me in suspense,” interrupted Mrs. 
Hare, who had also grown white. Ci What should Anne know about 
Richard?” 

Barbara., smoothed out the writing and held it before her mother. 
It was as follows : 

“ 1 have had a curious note from R. It was without date or signa- 
ture, but I knew his handwriting. He tells me to let you know, in 
the most suie and secret manner, that he will soon be paying you 
another night visit. You are to watch the grove every evening when 
the present moon grows bright.” 

Mrs. Hare covered her fhcc for sonic minutes. “ Thank God for all 
His mercies,” she murmured. 

** Oh, mamma, but it is an awful risk for him to run l ” 

" But to know that he is in life— to know that he is in life ! And as 
for the risk— Barbara, 1 dread it not. The same good God who pro- 
tected him through the last visit, will protect him through this. He 
will not forsake the oppressed and the innocent. Destroy that paper, 
child.” 

u Archibald Carlyle must first see it, marmna. 1 will destroy it after- 
wards.” 

u Then seek him to-day and show it him. I shall not be easy until 
it is destroyed, Barbara.” 

Braving the comments of the gossips, hoping the visit would not 
reach the ears or eyes of the justice, Barbara went that day to the 
office of Mr. Carlyle. He was pot there : he was* not at West Lynne : 
he had gone to Lynnoborough on business, and Mr. Dill thought it 
doubtful whether he would be at the office -again that day. If so, it 
wotfld be late in the afternoon. Barbara, as soon as their own dinner 
was ov&r, took ui> he* patient Station at the gate, hoping to see him 
pas« ; but the time went by, and he did not do so. She had little 
dflubt that he had returned home without going again to West Lynne. 

What should she do £ Go up to Ea£t Lynne and sec him, said her 
•conscience. Barbara’s mind was in a strangely excited state. It 
appeared to Tier that this visit of Richard’s must liave been especially 
designed by % Providence, that he might be 'confronted with Thorn. 
That they must b^cpnfrbnted the one with the other, or rather, that 
Richard must fyave the opportunity given him 01 seeing *Thorn, was 
a matter of course ; though how it was to be brought about, Barbara 
could not* guess. For all action, all plans, she must depend upon Mr. 
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Carlyle ; he ought to be put into immediate* possession of ft*e news, for 
the moon was already three or four days old, and there was no know- 
ing when Richard might appear. . • * 

4< Mamma,” she said, returning in&oors, after seeing the justice depart 
upon an evening visit the Buck’s Head, where he and certain other 
justices and gentlemen sometimes congregated to smoke and chat : 44 I 
shall go up to East Lynne if you have no objection* - T must see Mr. 
Carlyle.” h , t , * 

“ What objection can I have, my dear ? I am all anxiety for you to 
see him. It was so unfortunate that he was out to-day when you 
ventured to his office. Mind you tell him all : and ask him what is best 
to be done.” 

Away went Barbara. It had struck seven when she arrived at East 
Lynne. 

u Is Mr. Carlyle disengaged ? ” 

44 Mr. Catlyle is not yet home, miss. My lady and Miss Carlyle are" 
waiting dinner for him.” 

A check for Barbara. The servant asked her to walk in, but she 
declined, and turned from the door. She was in no mood for pa>ing 
visits, 

Lady Isabel had been standing at the window watching for her 
husband, wondering what made him so late : she observed Barbara 
approach the house, and saw her walk away again. Presently the 
servant who had answered the door entered the, drawing-room. 

44 Was not that Miss Hare ? ” 

“ Yes, my lady,” was the man’s reply. 44 She wanted my master. I 
said your ladyship was at home, but she would not enter.” 

Isabel said no more. She caught the eyes of Francis Levison fixed on 
her with as much compassionate meaning as they dared express. She 
clasped her hands in pain, and turned again to the window. 

Barbara was slowly walking down the avenue, Mr. Carlyle was then 
in sight, walking quickly. Lady Isabel saw their hands meet in 
greeting. 

14 Oh, I am so thankful to have met you ! ” exclaimed Barbara, im- 
pulsively. 44 1 actually went to your office to-day, and I have been now 
to your house. We have great news 1 ” 

41 Ay ! What ? £bout Thorn ? ” 

“ No, about Richard,” replied Barbara, taking the scrap of paper from 
the folds of her dress. '‘.This came to me this morning, from Anne.” 

Mr. Carlyle took the document, and Barbara looked over him whilst 
he read it : neither of them thinking that Lady Isabel’s jealous eyes, and 
Captain Levi son’s evil ones, were strained on thenf from the distant 
windows. Miss Carlyle’s also, for the matter of that, * 

44 Archibald, it seems to me* that Providence must be directing him 
hither at this moment. Our suspicions, with regard to Thom, can now* 
be set at rest. Yoi% must contrive that Richard shall se£ him. What 
can he be coming agaiif for ? ” » 

More money, was the supposition of Mr, <3arlyl& 44 Dies Mrs. Hare 
know of this r” * *• * f ¥ 

She docs, unfortunately. I opened the paper before- her, never 
dreaming it was connected with Richard. I wish I could fy&ve spared 
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mamma the' flews, until lie was here : the expectation and 

suspense I fear will make her ill. ' It leriines, flic to such an extent that 
I dohVhnflw whfiXt I fan ab<Mit>* ^ con^iied, * Not a moment’s rest 
or pelcfe shall ; 1 until he hasvheea and is gone again* Poor, 
wandering; unhappy Richard ! and not tobegtxilty l n 

" He acted as though he were guilty, Barbara* And fhai Bhe of 
UonSpct often entails as much trouble as real guilt* 

*You dp hot believe him guilty ? * she almost passionately uttered. 

" l do not. I have little doubt«uf the guilt of Thorn.” 

“ Oh, if it Could but be brought home tew him ! ” reiterated Barbara ; 
“ so that Richard might be cleared in the sight of day. HOW Can you 
contrive that be shall see Thom ? 

" 1 cannot tell ; ’ I must think it over. Let me know the instant he 
arrives, Barbara.” 

"Of course' I shall. It may be that he docs not want money ; that 
“his errand is'6nly to see mamma. He was always so fond of her.” 

" 1 must leave you,” said Mr. Carlyle, taking her hand in token of 
fire well. Then, as the thought occurred to him, he turned and walked 
a few steps with her, without releasing it. lie was probably quite 
unconscious that he retained it : she was not so. 

" You know, Barbara, if he should want money and it should not be 
convenient to Mrs. Ham to supply it at so short a notice, 1 can give it 
him, as I did before.” 

" Thank you, thank you, Archibald. Mamma felt sure you would.” 

She lifted her eyes to his tvith an expression of gratitude • but for 
the habitual control to which she had schooled herself, a warmer feeling 
might have mingled with it. Mr. Carlyle nodded pleasantly, and then 
set off rapidly towards the house. 

Five minutes in his dressing-chamber, and he entered the drawing- 
room, apologizing for hnving kept them waiting, and explaining that he 
had been compelled to go to his office to give some orders, after his 
return from Lynncborough. Lady Isabel’s bps were pressed together, 
and she preserved an obstinate silence. Mr. Carlylq,,in Ins unsuspicion, 
did not notice it. 

"What did Barbara Hare want?” demanded Miss Carlyle, during 
dinner. * 

“ She wanted to see me on business,” was his £cply, given in a tone 
that certainly did not incite his s'ister to pursue the subject. " Will you 
take sonic more fish, Isabel ? ” »>*• ' 

"What was that you were reading over with her?” pursued the 
indefatigable Miss Corny. "It looked like a note,”' 

"Ah, that wau#l be telling,” returned Mr, Carlyle, witling to turn it 
off with gaiety, " If young Indies choose to make me privy to their 
love-letters, I* cannot betray confidence, you know.” 

« " What-rubbish, Archibald ! ” quoth sue. " As if you could not say 
outright what Barbara wants, withoutamaking a mystery of it. And she 
seems to be always panting vou now.” * 

Mr. CarlylA glanced li his sister, a quick, peculiar look : it seemed, 
to her, to spefck both* of sericAvsness and warning?, Involuntarily hei 
thoughts-— and Set fears— flew to the past. 

. “ Archibald ! Archibald 1 17 she uttered, repeating the name as if she 
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could not get any further, in her dread. "It — it — is nevdr— that old 
affair is never being reaped up again ?” 

Now, Miss Carlyle’s "old affair” referred to one sole and sore point 
— Richard Hare : and 90 Mr. Carlyfe understood it* Lady Isabel un- 
happily believed that arty “ old affair ” could only have reference to the 
bygone loves of her husband arid Barbara. 

You will oblige me by going on with your dinner, Cornelia,” 
gravely responded Mr. Carlyle. Then— assuming a more laughing 
tone 1 tell you it is unreasonable ^o expect me to betra^ a young 
lady’s secrets, although she piay choose to confide them professionally 
to me. What say you, Captain Lcvison ? ” 

Captain Levison bowed ; a smile of mockery, all too perceptible to 
Lady Isabel, on his lip. And Miss Carlyle bent her head over her 
plate, and went on with her dinner, as meek as a lamb. 

That same evening, Lady Isabel’s indignant and rebellious heart 
condescended to speak of it when alone with her husband. * 

" What is it that she wants with you so much, that Barbara Hare ? ” 
“ It is private business, Isabel. She has to bring me messages from 
her mother.” 

“ Must the business be kept frotn me ? ” 

He was silent for a moment, considering whether he might tell her. 
But it was impossible he could speak, even to his wife, of the suspicion 
they were attaching to Captain Thorn ; it would have been unfair and 
wrong : neither could he betray that a secret visit was expected from 
Richard. To no one would he betray that : unless Miss Corny, with 
her questioning, drew it out of him : and she was safe and true. 

"It would not make you happier to know it, Isabel. There is a 
dark secret, you arc aware, touching the Hare family : it is connected 
with that.” 

She did not put faith in a word of the reply. She believed he could 
not tell her because her feelings, as his wife, would be outraged by the 
confession : and it goaded her anger into recklessness. Mr. Carlyle on 
his part, never gave a thought to the supposition that she might be 
jealous : he had believed that nonsense at an end years ago. lie was 
perfectly honourable and true, giving her no shadow of cause or reason 
to be jealous of him : and, being a practical, matter-of-fact ntfcn, it did 
not occur to him that she could be so. 

Lady I sabcl was ^sitting the following morping, moody and out of 
sorts. Captain Levison .had accompanied Mr. Carlyle in the most 
friendly manner possible to the park gates on his departure, and 4 hcn 
stolen along the hedge-walk. He returned to Lady Isabel with the 
news of an “ ardent ” interview with Barbara, who h#d been watering 
for Mr. Cailyle at the gate of the Grove. She sat, sullenly digesting 
the tidings, when a note was "brought in. It proved to be an invita- 
tion to dinner for the following Tuesday, at* a Mrs. Jeafferson’s — fo* 
Mr. and Lady Isabel Carlyle and Miss Carlyle. • 

She drew her desk towards her petulantly, to answer it on the spur 
of the moment, first of all passing the not<* atross the /able to Miss 
Carlyle. • 1 % 

“ Do yoff go ? ” asked Miss Carlyle. » 1 * 

" Yes,” replied Lafjy Isabel. “Mr. Carlyle and I both want a change 
Kut Lynn* 13 
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of some sort,” she added/in a mocking sort of spirit ; “ it may be as 
well to , have it, if only for an evening.” In truth, this unhappy 
jealousy, this distrust of her husband, appeared to have altered Lady 
Isabels very natuit. * * 

“ And leave Captain Levison alone?” returned Miss Carlyle. 

Lady Isabel bent over her desk, making no reply, 

“What will you do with him, I ask?” persisted Miss Carlyle. 
v He can remain here, an<4 dine by himself. Shall I accept the 
invitation Tor you ? ” • 

“ No ; I shall not go,” said Miss Carlylq. 

“Then, in that case, there can be no difficulty with regard to 
Captain Levison,” coldly spoke Lady Isabel. 

“ I don’t want his company : 1 am not fond of it,” cried Mb»s 
Carlyle. “ I would go to Mrs. Jcafferson’s, but that I should require 
a new dress.” 

u That’s easily had,” said Lady Isabel. “ I shall want one myself.” 
u You want a new chess ! ” uttered Miss Carlyle. “ Why, you have 
dozens ! ” 

u I don’t know that I could count a dozen in all,” returned Isabel, 
chafing at the remark and the continual thwarting put upon her by 
Miss Carlyle, which had latterly seemed to be more than usually haul 
to endure. Tnfling ills try the temper more than gi eat ones. 

Lady Isabel concluded her note, folded, sealed it, and then rang the 
bell. As the man left the room with it, she desired that Wilson might 
l>e sent to her. 

“ Is it this morning, Wilson, that the dressmaker conic* to try on 
Miss Isabel’s dress?” she inquired. 

Wilson hesitated and stamiuci ed, and glanced from her mistress to 
Miss Carlyle. The latter looked up from her work. 

“ The dressmaker’s not coming, spoke she, sharply. “ I counter* 
manded the order for the frock, for Isabel does not require it.” 

t “ She does require it,” answered Lady Isabel, in perhaps the most 
displeased tone she had ever used to Miss Carlyle. “I am a compe- 
tent judge of what is necessary fur my own children.” 

“ She no more reqtiiies a new frock linn that table requires one, or 
than yotf require the one you are longing let,” stoically persisted Miss 
Carlyle. “ She has ever so many lying by : and her striped silk, 
turned, will make up as hand soil ic as ever.” % 

Wilson backed out of the room and closed the door softly, but her 
mistress caught a compassionate look directed towards her. Her 
heart felt bursting with indignation and despair : there seemed to be 
no gide on which s.hc could turn for refuge. Pitted by her own 
servants i 

She re-opened her desk, and dashed off a haughty, peremptory note 
,for the attendance of thd dressmaker at East Lynne, commanding its 
immediate despatch. m 

Miss Corny groaned in her wrath. w You will be sorry for not 
listening to tjne, ma’ath, . when your husband shall be brought to 
poverty. Hc^vorks^Kke a bourse now ; and, with 4tll lus slaving, can 
scarcely, I fear, 'Keep exposes down.” 

Poor Lfidy Isabel* ever sensitive, began to thjnk they might, what 
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with one thing and another, be spending more than fcfr. Cailylc’s 
means would justify $ she knew that’ their expenses were considerable. 
The same tale had been dinnejl into.her ear ever^lnfe she married him. 
She gave up in that moment ail thought of the new dress for herself 
and for Isabel : but her spirit, jrt her deep unhappiness, felt sick and 
faint within her. 

Wilson meanwhile had flown to Joyce's room, and was exercising 
her dearly-beloved tongue in an exaggerated account of tjjc matfer : 
how Miss Carlyle put upon my lady,%nd had forbidden *a new dress to 
her, as well as the frock to Miss Isabel 
Joyce, sitting up that day for the first time, was gazing from the 
window at Captain Levison as Wilson spoke. 
u He’s a handsome man — to look at him from here,” she observed. 
And yet a few more days passed on. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

RICHARD IURE \T WR. PILL’S WINDOW. 

Bright was the moon on that genial Monday night : bright were the 
evening stars as they shone upon a solitary wayfarer who walked on 
the shady side of the road, with his head dotgn, as though lie cared 
not to court observation. A In homer appai cntly, for he wore a smock 
fiock and hobnailed shoes; hut Ins whiskers were large and black, 
hiding the lower part of his face, and his broad-bti mined “wide-awake” 
came far over his brows, lie diew near the dwelling of Justice llare, 
plunged rapidly over some palings (after looking well to the tight and 
left) into a field, and tliencc over the side wall into Mr, Hare’s garden, 
where he remained amidst the trees. 

Now, by some mischievous spirit of intuition or contraiicty. Justice 
Hare was spending this evening at home, a thing which did not happen 
once in six months, unless he had friends with him. Bai bara, anxious, 
troubled, worn out with the suspense of watching for her brother, would 
have given her head for her father to go out. But no : there sat the 
stein justice in full ^iew of the garden and the grove, his chair drawn 
precisely in front of the window, his wig awry* and a long pipe in his 
mouth. • 

u Are you not going out, Richard ?” Mrs. Hate ventured to say.* 
“No.” • 

4 * Mamma, shall I ring for the sliutteis to be closed r” asked Barbara, 
by -and -by. * 

“ Shutters closed ! ” said the justice, “ WJio'd shut out this bright 
moon ? You have the lamp at the far end of the room, young ladyf 
and can go to it.” • # 

Barbara ejaculated an inward prayer for patience — for safety for 
Richard, it he did come, and waited on, tfatohi^g thulgrovc in the; 
distance. #The si^ial came; her quitk eye caugntjt* a movement 
as if some person or thing had stepped «uut beyona tlifc trees and 
stepped back again. 9 Barbara’s face turned white and her lyps dry. 
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“ T am so hot ! ” she ejaculated, in her confused eagerness for an 
excuse. “ I must take a turn in the garden.” 

She; stole out, throwing a dark; sha^l over her shoulders, that it 
might render her less conspicuous to the justice ; and her dress that 
evening was a dark silk. She did nqt dare to stand still when she 
reached the trees, or to penetrate them, but she caught glimpses of 
Rivard’s face, and her heart ached at the change in it. It was white, 
thin, and fcill of care ; and his hair, he told her, was turning grey. 

“ Oil, Richard, darling, I may ftot stop and talk to you ! ” she wailed, 
in a deep whisper. “ Papa is at home, you see, of all nights in the year.” 

“ Can’t 1 see my mother ? ” 

“ How can you ? You must wait until to-morrow night.” 

“ I don’t like waiting a second night, I Jar bar a. There’s danger in 
every inch of ground this neighbourhood contains.” 

“ But you must wait, Richard ; for other reasons. That man who 
caused all the mischief, Thorn ” 

“ Hang him ! ” gloomily interrupted Richard. 

“Is at West Lynne. At least, thcie is a Thorn here whom we, I 
and Mr. Carlyle, believe to be the same, and we want you to see 
him.” 

“ Let me see him,” panted Richard, whom the news appeared to 
agitate. “ Let me see him ! Barbara — 1 say- — ” 

Barbara had passed on again, returning presently. “You know, 
Richard, I must kcep«moving, with papa’s eyes theie. He is a tall 
man, very good-looking, very fond of dress and ornaments, especially 
of diamonds.” 

“ That’s he,” cried Richard, eagerly. 

“Mr. Carlvle will contiive that you shall sec him,” she continued, 
stooping as if to tie her shoe. “Should it prove to be the same, 
perhaps nothing can be immediately done tovaids clearing you, but 
it will be a great point ascertained. Arc you sure you should know 
him again ? ” 

“Sute that I should know him / ” uttered Richard Hare. “Should 
I know my own father ? Should I know you ? And you are not ongi aven 
on my heart in letteis of blood, as he is. How and when am 1 to see 
him, Barbara ? ” 

“ I can tell you nothing until { have consulted Mr. Carlyle. Be here 
to-morrow as soon as'evtr the dusk will permit you: perhaps Mr. 
Carlyle will contrive to bring him here. If— *— ” 

r riie window was thrown open, and the stentorian voice of Justice 
Hare was heard fj;om it, 

Jt ^Barbara, arc ycru wandering about there to take cold? Come in. 
Come in, I say.” 

“ Oh, Richard, 1 am s? sorry ! ” she lingered to whisper. “ But papa 
*is sure to be i( out to-morrow might : he would not stay in two evenings 
running. Good night, dear.” 1 f • 

There must be no^ielay now, and the next day Barbara, braving com- 
ments, appealed on* ^ more aj the office of Mr. Cylyle. Terribly did 
thc«rules of contrary seem in action just then : Mr. Cailylawas not in, 
and the clerks did not knotv when to expect him : he had gone out for 
some houh;, they believed. « 
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“ Mr. Dill," urged Barbara, as the old gentleman came to the door to 
greet her, “ I must see him." 

u He will not be in till late p the^dternoon, Mfcss.Barbara, I expect 
him then. Is it anything I can do for you ? " • 

u No, no,” sighed Barbara. 

At that moment Lady Isabel and her little girl passed in the chariot. 
She saw Barbara at her husband’s door ; what should she be doing 
there, unless paying him a visit ? A slight, haughty bow tp Bartfera, 
a pleasant noa and smile to Mr. Dil>, and the carriage bowled on. 

It was four o’clock before Barbara could see Mr. Carlyle. She com- 
municated her tidings, that Richard had arrived. 

Mr. Carlyle held deceit and all underhand doings in especial 
abhorrence ; yet he deemed that he was acting right, under the circum- 
stances, in allowing Captain Thorn to be secretly seen by Richard 
Hare. In haste he arranged his plans. It was the evening of his own 
dinner engagement at Mrs. Jeafi'erson’s ; but that he must givfe up. 
Telling Barbara to despatch Richard to his office as soon as he should 
make his appearance in the grove, and to urge him to come boldly, for 
that none would know him in his disguise, lie wrote a hurried note to 
Thorn, requesting him also to be at his office at eight o’clock that 
evening, as he had something to communicate to him. The latter plea 
was no fiction, for he had jecehcd ail important communication that 
morning relative to the business on which Captain Thorn had consulted 
him, and his own absence from the office l^d alone prevented his 
sending for him earlier. 

Other matters were demanding the attention of Mr. Carlyle, and it 
was five o’clock ere he departed for East Lynne : he would not have 
gone so early, but that he must inform his wife of liis inability to keep 
his dinner engagement. Mr. Carlyle was one who never hesitated to 
sacrifice personal gratification to friendship or to business. 

The chariot was at the door, and Lady Isabel w\as dressed and wait- 
ing for him in her dressing-room. “ Did you forget that the Jeaffersons 
dine at six ? ” was her greeting. 

“ No, Isabel ; but it was impossible for me to get here before. And 
I should not have come so soon, but to tell you that I cannot accom- 
pany you. You must make my excuses to Mrs. Jcafferson,” 

A pause. Strange thoughts werc^ running through Lady Isabel’s 
mind, “ Why so 1 ” she inquired. • 

“ Some business has <irisen which I am compelled to attend to this 
evening. As soon as I have snatched my dinner at home, I*must 
hasten back to the office.” % • 

Was he making this excuse to spend the hours ot her absence with 
Barbara Hare? The idea that it was so took firm possession of*her 

mind, and remained there. * Her face expressed a variety of feelings, 

the most prominent that of resentment. Mr. Carlyle saw it. • 

“ You must not be vexed, Isabel. I assure you it *is no fault of 

mine. It is important private business whic # h cannot be put off, and 

which I cannot delegate to Dill. 1 arft sony it should so have 
happened^’ • •' # * . 

“ You never return to the office in an evening,” she retnarked, with 
pale lips. 
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44 No ; because, if anything arises to take us there after hours, Dill 
officiates* But the business to-night must be done by myself,” 

Another pause. ,L&d> Isabel suddenly broke it. “ Shall you Join us 
later i& the evening ? ” # 

M 1 believe I shall not be able to do sp.” 

She drew her light shawl round her shoulders, and swept down the 
staircase. Mr. Carlyle followed, to place her in the carriage. When 
he Said farewell she never answered, but looked straight out before her 
with a stony look. • 

44 What time, my lady ? ” inquired the footman, as she alighted at 
Mrs. Jeaflerson’s. 

44 Early. Half-past nine.” 

A little before eight o’clock, Richard Hare, in his smock frock, his 
slouching hat, and lus false whiskers, rang dubiously at the outer door 
of Mr. Carlyle’s office. That gentleman instantly opened it. He was 
quite alone. 

44 Come in, Richard,” said he, grasping his hand. 44 Did you meet 
many whom you knew ? ” 

44 I never looked whom I met, sir,” was the reply. 44 I thought if I 
looked at people, they might look at me, so I came straight ahead with 
my eyes before me. How the place is altered ! Thcic’s a new bnck 
house at the corner where old Moigan’s shop used to be.” 

“ That’s the new police station : West Lynne, I assure you, is be- 
coming grand in public .buildings. And how have you been, Richard ? ” 
44 Ailing and wretched,” answered Richard Hare. 44 How can 1 be 
otherwise, Mr. Carlyle, with so false an accusation attaching to me ; 
and working like a slave, as I have to do ? ” 

44 You may take off that disfiguring hat, Richard. No one is here.” 
Richard slowly lifted it from his brows, and his fair face, so like his 
mother’s, was disclosed. Rut the moment he was uncovered, he 
turned slirinkingly towards the door. 44 If any one should come in, 
sir ! ” 

* 4 Impossible,” replied Mr. Carlyle. 44 The front door is fast, and the 
office is supposed to be empty at this hour,” 

“ F or, if 1 should be seen and recognized, it might come to hanging, 
you know, sir. You are expecting that accursed Thorn. here, Barbara 
told me.” f •’ 

44 Directly,” replied Mr. Carlyle, observing the mode of addressing 
him : 44 sir.” It told plainly of the scale of society in which Richard 
must-be mixing : that lie was with those who said it habitually ; that 
he used It habitually himself. 44 From your description of the Lieu- 
tenant Thorn who destroyed Hallijohn, we believe this Captain Thorn 
to fie the same man,” pursued Mr. Carlyle. 44 In person he appears to 
tally exactly ; and I have; ascertained that some years ago he was a 
great deal at Swainson, and fell into some sort of scrape. He is in 
Johu Herbert’s regiment, and is here ^ith him <j>n a 1 visit.” 

44 But what an idiot h$ must be to venture here 1 ” uttered Richard. 
44 Here, of all Maces i{\ the ivorlcl.” 

44 He counts,* np dou&t, upon not being known. So far as«I can find 
out, Richard? no one here knew him, except you and Afy. I shall put 
you in Mri'JDill’s room -you may remember the little window in it— 
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and from thence you can take full view pf Thom, whom I shall keep 
in the front office. 41 You are sure you, would recognize him, at this 
distance of time?” * * * , 

“ I should know him*if it were fifty years to corner I shoulcfknow 
him if he were disguised as I* am disguised, We, cannot,” Richard 
sank his voice, “forget a man who has been the object of our frenzied 
jealousy.” 

“ What has brought you to West Lynne again, Richard ? Any 
particular object ? ” • 

“ Chiefly a hankering within nte that I could not get rid of,” replied 
Richard. “ It was not sb much to see my mother and Barbara — 
though I have longed to see them since my illness-hut a feeling Was 
within me that 1 could not rest away from it. So I said Pd risk it 
again just for a day.” 

“ 1 thought you might possibly want some assistance, as before.” 

“ I do want that also,” said Richard. “ Not much. My illness ‘has 
run me into debt, and if my mother can lot me have a little I shall be 
thankful.” 

“ 1 am sure she will,” answered Mr. Carlyle, “ You shall have it 
from me to-night. What has becit the matter with you ? ” 

“ The beginning of it was a kick from a horse, sir. That was last 
winter, and it laid me up for six weeks. Then, in the spring, after I 
had got well and was at work again, 1 caught some sort of fever, and 
down again I was for six weeks. I have not boon to say w r ell since,” 

“ How is it you have never written, or sent me your address ? ” 

“ Because I dare not,” answered Richard, timorously, “ I should 
always be in fear ; not of you, Mr. Carlyle, but of its becoming known 
in some way or other. The time is getting on, sir : is that Thorn sure 
to conic ? ” 

“He sent me word that he would, in reply to rny note. And — there 
he is ! ” said Mr. Carlyle, as a ring was heard at the bell. “ Now, 
Richard, come this way. Bring your hat.” 

Richard complied by putting the hat on his head, pulling it so low’ 
down that it almost touched his nose. He felt himself safer m it. Mr, 
Carlyle showed him into Mr. Dill’s room, and then turned the key 
upon him, and put it into his pocket. Whether this precautionary 
measure was intended to prevent any possibility of Captain Thorn’s 
finding his way in, or of Richard finding his way out, was best known 
to himself. • 

Mr, Carlyle went to the front door, opened it, and admitted Captain 
Thorn. He brought him into the clerks’ office, whi^h was blight with 
gas, keeping him xn conversation for a few minutes standing, and»tben 
asking him to be seated : all in full view of the little window. 

“ I must beg your pardon* for being lutc,” # Captain Thom observed. 

“ I am half an hour beyond the time you mentioned, but the Herbert# 
had two or three filend^ at dinner, and I could not get a*\vay. I hope, 
Mr, Carlyle, you have not come to your pffioe to-night purposely 
for me.” ' • * $ i 

“ Business must be attended to,”* somewhSt ev^swely answered 
Mr. Carlyle : “ I have been out myself nearly all day. We received 
a communication from London this morning relative to «your affair, 
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and* I am sorry to say it is anything but satisfactory. They will not 
wait.” 

“ But I am not liaSle, Mr. Carljde. Not liable in justice/* 

« No — if what you tell me be correct. But jvsticc and law are some- 
times opposed to each other, Captain Thorn,” 

Captain Thom sat in perplexity. “ They will not have me arrested 
here, will they ? ” 

A They ^vould have done it? beyond doubt ; but I have caused a 
letter to be written and despatched to them, which must bring forth 
an answer before any violent proceedings arc taken. That answer will 
be here the morning after to-morrow.” 

“And what am I to do then ?” 

. “ I think it probable there may be a way then of checkmating them. 
But I am not sure, Captain Thorn, that 1 can give my attention further 
to this affair.” 

“ I hope and trust you will,” was the reply. 

“ You have not forgotten that I told you, at first, I could not promise 
to do so,” rejoined Mr. Carlyle. “ You shall hear from me to-monuw. 
If I carry it on for you, I will then appoint an hour for you to be lieic 
the following day : if not —why, I date say you will tind a solicitoi as 
capable of assisting you as I am.” 

“ But why will you not ? What is your reason ? ” 

“ I cannot always give reasons for what I do,” was the response. 
“ You shall hear from fic to-morrow.” 

He rose as he spoke ; Captain Thorn also rose. Mr. Carlyle 
detained him yet a few moments, and then saw him out at the fiont 
door and fastened it. 

He returned and released Richard. The latter took off his hat as he 
advanced into the blaze of light. 

“ Well, Richaid, is it the same man?” 

“ No, sir. Nor in the least like him.” 

Mr. Carlyle felt a strange relief; relief for Captain Thorn’s sake. 
He had rarely seen one whom he could so little associate with the 
notion of a murderer as Captain Thorn, and he was a man who 
exceedingly won upon his regard. lie could heartily help him out of 
his dilemma now\ 

“ Excepting that they are both tall, with nearly the same coloured 
hair, theie is no resemblance whatever between them,” proceeded 
Richard. “Their faces, their figures are as*opposite as light is from 
dark! That other, in spite of his handsome features, has the expres- 
sion at tfmes of a^cnion ; but the expression of this one is the best part 
of his face. Hallijohn’s murdeier had a cunous look here, sir.” 

Where ? ” questioned Mr. Carlyle, for Richard had only pointed to 
his face generally. 

“Well — I cannot say precisely where it lay, whether in the eyebrows 
or the eyes : I could not tell when 1 used to hrjve Aim before me : but 
it was in one of thcifu Ah, Mr. Carlyle, I thought when Barbara told 
me Thorn wafe licre^jt was toq good* news to be tnje ; depend upon it 
he \yon’t ventuVer to West Lynne? again. This man fs no move like that 
other villairi than you are like him.” 

“Thcn-^as that is set at rest — we had better be going, Richard. 
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You have to see your mother, and she must be waiting in anxiety. 
How much money do you want ? i} 

“ Twenty-five pounds would do^but ” Richard stoppecLin hesi- 
tation. m 

44 But what ? ” asked Mr. Carlyle. il Speak out, Richard.” 

44 Thirty would be more welcome. Thirty would put me at case.” 

44 You shall have thirty,” said Mr. Cailyle, counting over the notes to 
him. “Now-— will you walk with mb to the grove, or will you walk 
alone ? I mean to see you thete in*safety.” 

Richard thought he woiTld prefer to walk alone : every one they met 
might be speaking to Mr. Carlyle. The latter inquired why he chose 
moonlight nights for his visits. 

“It is pleasanter for night travelling. And, had I chosen dark 
nights, Barbara could not have seen my signal from the trees,” was 
Richard's answer. * 

They went out, and proceeded unmolested to the house of Justice 
Hare. It was past nine then. I am so much obliged to you, Mr. 
Carlyle,” whispered Richard, as they walked up the path. 

“ 1 wish I could help you more effectually, Richard, and clear up the 
mystery. Is Barbai a on the watdh ? Yes ; the door is slowly opening.” 

Richard stole across the hall and into the parlour to his mother. 
Barbara approached and softly whispered to r. Carlyle, standing just 
outside the portico : her voice trembled with the suspense of what the 
answer might be. • 

“ is it the same man ? TJie same Thom ? ” 

4t No. Richard sa) s this man bears no resemblance to the real one ” 

44 Oh ! ” uttered Baibara, in her surprise and disappointment. <k Not 
the same! and for the best part of poor Richaius evening to have 
been taken up for nothing.” 

“Not quite for nothing,” said Mr. Carlyle. 44 The question is now 
set at rest.” 

44 Set at rest ! ” repeated Barbara. 44 It is left in more uncertainty 
than ever.” 

14 Set at rest as regards Captain Thorn. And whilst our suspicions 
were concentrated upon him, we did not look to other quarters.” 

When they entered the sitting-room, Mrs. Hare was crying over 
Richaid, and Ricliftrdwas crying ovfrhcr : but she seized Mi. Carlyle’s 
hand. # 


44 You have been vefy kind . I don’t know what we should cl g with- 
out you. And I want to tax your kindness yet further. Hr^s Barbara 
mentioned it ? ” # 

44 1 could not talk in the hall, mamma : the servants might «fcave 
overheard.” , 

44 Mr. IJarc is not well, and we terribly fear he will be home early in 
consequence : otherwise we should have been quite safe until ten, for 
he is gone to the Buck’s Head, and they never leave, you know, till 

that hour has Strt ‘ ' ' ' ~ * 

thought sends, me 
it all thesevening; 
will kindly stay it 
stop him and kc 


fc. Mould. ne come i$ anti ^cc Kirnaru— tnc very 
into a fever — Barbara an<^ % havefbecn discussing 
ua of o ne plan. It is, that you 

:hc garden near . 

3 him in conversation. IL'xrHnPflW ^ 
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and will run in with the warning, and Richard can go inside the closet 
in the hall, till Mr. Haje has entered and is safe in this room, and then 
he can make his escape. Will you do this, Aichibald ? ” 
w Certainly I will.* • 

“I cannot part with him before ten ofclock, unless I am obliged to 
do so,” she whispered, pressing Mr. Carlyle’s hands in her earnest 
gratfrude. “ You don’t know what it is, Archibald, to have a lost son 
home for an hour but once in f scvcn years. At ten o’clock wc will 
part.” * 

Mr. Carlyle and Barbara began to pncS the path, in compliance 
with the wishes of Mrs. Hare, keeping near the entrance gate. When 
they were turning the second time, Mr. Carlyle offered her his arm ; it 
was an act of mere politeness. Barbara took it : and there they waited 
and waited, but the justice did not come. 

Punctually to* the minute, half after nine, Lady Isabel’s carriage 
arrived at Mrs. Jeafferson’s, and she came out immediately, a headache 
being the plea for her early departure. She had not far to go to reach 
East Lynne : only about two miles ; it was a by-road nearly all the 
way. They could emerge into the open road if they pleased, but it 
was a little further. Suddenly a gentleman approached the carriage 
as it was bowling along, and waved his hand to the coachman to pull 
up. In spite of the moonlight, Lady Isabel did not at first recognize 
him, for fie wore a disfiguring fur cap, the ears of which were lied 
over his ears and checks. It was Francis Levison. She put down 
the window. 

“ I thought it must be your carriage. How early you are returning ! 
Were you tired of your entertainers ? ” 

“ Why, he knew what time my lady was returning,” thought John to 
himself; “he asked me. A false sort of chap, that. I’ve a notion.” 

“ I came out for a stroll, and h:ive tired myself,” he proceeded. 
“ Will you take compassion on me and give me a seat home ? ” 

She acquiesced ; she could not well do otherwise. The footman 
sprang from behind, to open the door, and Francis Levison took his 
place beside Lady Isabel. “ Take the high road,” he put out his head 
to say to the coachman, and the man touched his hat. The high road 
would cause them to pass Mr. Hare’s. 

“ I did not know you,” she bo£an, gathering herself into her own 
corner. “ What ugly thirty is that you have on ? It is like a disguise.” 

He was taking off the “ ugly thing ” as she spoke, and began to twirl 
it roufid op his hand. “ Disguise ? Oh no ; I have no creditors in the 
immediate neighbor hood of East Lynne.” 

Fal$c as ever. It was worn ns a disguise, and he knew it. 

“Is Mr. Carlyle at home?” she inquired t 

“ No.” Then after a paure— “ I expect he is more agreeably engaged.” 

*The tone brpught the tingling bloo<J to the checks of Lady Isabel, 
6he wished to preserve a dignified silence ; and Mid so for a few 


a gentleman 
by 


moments : but the jcsSous question broke out. 

“ Engaged inVwhat planner ? ” t -i r-g-v 

“As I came uy TT arc Hum se T 1 ' 

and a 
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Lady Isabel almost gnashed her-teeth : the jealous doubts which had 
been tormenting her aH the evening wete comjrmed. That the man 
whom she hated — yes, in hex* blind angejeyshe hated him, then-rshpuld 
so impose upon her, should excuse himself by lies* lies ha£c and false, 
from accompanying, her, on purpose to pass the hours with Barbara 
Hare ! Had she been alone m the carriage, a torrent of passion had 
probably escaped her* ^ 

She leaned back, panting in her hmotion, but concealed^ it from 
Captain Lcvison, As they came* opposite to Justice Hare’s, she 
deliberately bent forward, and scanned the garden with eager eyes* 
There, in the bright moonlight, all too bright and clear, slowly paced, 
arm in arm, drawn dose to each other, her husband and Barbara. 
With a choking sob, that could no longer be controlled or hidden, 
Lady Isabel sank back again. 

He, that bold bad man* dared to put his arm round her ; to draw 
her to his side ; to whisper that his love was left her, if another’s was 
withdrawn. 

She was most assuredly out of her senses that night, or she never 
would have listened. * 

A jealous woman is mad ; an Outraged woman is doubly mad ; and 
the ill-fated Lady Isabel truly believed that every sacred feeling which 
ought to exist between man and wife, was betrayed by Mr. Carlyle. 

“ Be avenged on that false hound, Isabel. He was never worthy of 
you. Leave your life of misery, and come to happiness,” 

In her bitter distress and wrath, she broke into a storm of sobs. 
Were they caused by passion*against her husband, or by these bold and 
shameless Avoids ! Alas ! alas 1 Francis Levison applied himself to 
soothe her with all the sweet and dangerous sophistry of his crafty 
nature. 


CHAPTER IX. 

NEVER TO BE REDEEMED. 

Thf minutes flew on. A quarter to ten ; ten ; a quarter past ten ; and 
still Richard Hare -lingered on withthis mother, and still Mr. Carlyle 
and Barbara paced patiently the garden path. * At half-past ten Richard 
came forth, having taken his last farewell. Then came Barbara’s tear- 
ful farewell, which Mr. Carlyle Avitncssed ; then a hard gragp of that 
gentleman’s hand, and Richard plunged into the tree*, to depart the way 
he had come. # 

" Good night, Barbara,” said Mr. Cailyle. 

“ W T ill you not come in, and say good night to mamma ? ” 

“ Not now ; it is late. Jell hgr how glad 1 am things* have gone otf 
so well.” f , 

He set off at a rapid pace towards his hgmc, afid Barbara leaned on 
the gate to indulge her tears. Not a soul passed^ intenApt her, and the 
justice dick not return. What could h£ve become of him?. What could 
the Buck’s Head be thinking of, to detain respectable elderly justices 
from their beds, who ought to go home early and set a goof example to 
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the parish ? Barbara knew, the next day, that Justice Hare, with a few 
more gentlemen, had ^een seduced from the staid old inn to a friend’s 
house, 40 an entertainment of suppor, pipes, and whist, two tables, six- 
penny points, and it was between twelve and onc^re the party rose from 
the fascination. So far, well— as it happened. 

Barbara knew not how long she lingered at the gate ; ten minutes it 
may have been. No one summoned her ; Mrs. Hare was indulging her 
grief indooes, giving no thought to Barbara, and the justice did not 
make his appearance. Exceedingly surprised was Barbara to hear fast 
footsteps, and to find that they were Mr. Clriyles. 

“ The more haste, the less speed, Barbara,” he called out as he came 
up. “ I had reached half way home, and have had to return again. 
When 1 went into your sitting-room, I left a small parcel, containing a 
parchment, on the sideboard. Will you find it for me ? ” 

Barbara ran indoors and brought forth the parcel ; and Mr. Carlyle, 
with a brief word of thanks, sped away with it. 

She le:med on the gate as before, the ready tears flowing again. Her 
heart was aching for Richard : it was aching for the disappointment 
tlfe night had brought forth respecting Captain Thorn. Still no one 
passed ; still the steps of her father were not heard, and Barbara slaved 
on. But — what was that figure cowering under shadow of the hedge at 
a distance, and apparently watching her.* 1 Barbara strained her eyes, 
while her heart beat ns if it would burst its bounds. Surely, surelv, it 
was her brother ! Whji had he vcntuied there again ? 

It was Richard llare. When fully assured that Barbara was standing 
there, he knew the justice must be sull absent, and ventured to advance. 
He appeared to be m a strange state of emotion, his breath laboured, 
his whole frame trembling. 

“ Barbara ! Barbara ! ” he ejaculated, “ I have seen Thorn.” 

Barbara thought him demented. “ I know yea saw him,” she slowly 
said ; “ but it was not the right Thorn.” 

“Not he,” breathed Richard: “not the man I saw to-night in 
Carlyle’s office. I have seen the fellow himself. Why do you stare so 
at me, Barbara ? ” 

Barbara was in truth scanning his face keenly. It appeared to her 
a strange talc that he was telling. 

“When I left here, l cut across into Bean-lane, which is more 
private for me than this foad,” proceeded Richard. “Just as I reached 
that clump of trees— you know it, Barbara - A saw somebody coming 
towafds me, from a distance. 1 stepped back behind the trees, into 
the sliadl of the hedge, for I don’t care to be seen, though I am dis- 
gui^rti. He came along the middle of the lane, going towards West 
Lynne, and 1 looked out upon him. I knew him long before he came 
up : it was Thorn.” • 

• Barbara m^de no comment : she was digesting the news. 

“ Every drop of blood within me began to t tin$e, and an impulse 
came upon me to sj^ing upon him and accuse hint of the murder of 
Hallijohn,” wfrit on ^Richard, Jn the same excited manner. “ But I 
restrained it : w f perhaps, my dburage failed. One of the ^reproaches 
against me ‘used to be tlfat I was a physical coward, you know, 
Barbara,” he added, his tone changing to bitterness. “ In a struggle 
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Thorn would have had the best of it : he is taller and more powerful, 
than J, and might have battered me to death. A man who can commit 
one murder, won’t hesitate at # a second.” # . 

“ Richard, do you tfyink you could have been deceived ? ” she urged. 
u You have been talking of TJiorn, and your thoughts were, naturally, 
bearing upon him. Imagination ” 

“ Be still, Barbara ! ” he interrupted, in a tone of pain. “ Imagina- 
tion, indeed J Did I not tell you he was stamped here?” touching his 
breast. “ Do you take me for a child, or an imbecile, that I should 
fancy I see Thorn in every shadow, or meet people where I do not ? 
He had his hat off as if he had been walking fast and was hot — he was 
walking fast, and he carried the hat in one hand, and what looked like 
a small parcel. With the other hand he was pushing his hair from his 
brow— in this way ; a peculiar way,” added Richard, slightly lifting his 
own hat, and pushing back his hair. “ 13y that action "alone I should 
have known him, for he was always doing it in the old days. *And 
there was his white hand, adm nod with his diamond ring, Barbara, 
and the diamond glittered m the moonlight.” 

Richard’s voice and manner wei e singularly earnest, and a convic- 
tion of the truth of his assertion flashed upon his sister. 

“ 1 saw his face as plainly as 1 ever saw it ; every feature : he is 
scarcely altered, except for a liaggardncss in liis checks now. Barbara, 
you need not doubt me : 1 swear it was Thorn.” 

She grew excited as he was. Now that she believed the news, it was 
telling upon her : reason left its place, and impulse succeeded. Barbaia 
did not wait to weigh her actions. 

“ Richard, Mr. Carlyle ought to know this. He has only just gone ; 
we may overtake him if wc try.” 

F 01 getting the strange appearance it would have, at that hour of 
the night, should she meet any one who knew her, forgetting wliat 
the consequences might be, should Justice Hare return and find her 
absent, Barbara set off with a fleet foot, Richard more stealthily 
following her, liis eyes cast in all directions. Eoitunately Barbaia 
wore a bonnet and mantle, which she had put on to pace the garden 
with Mr. Carlyle ; fortunately also, they met no one. She succeeded 
in reaching Mr. Carlyle before he turned into the East Lynne gates. 

“ B.u bara !” he ^claimed, in thefpxtremc of astonishment. “Bar- 
bara ! ” • 

“ Archibald ! Archibald ! ” she panted, gasping for breath. “ I am 
not out of my mind ; but do come and speak to Richard ! 1ft has 
just seen the real Thorn.” • * 

Mr. Carlyle, amazed and wondering, turned back. They pissed 
over the stile nearly opposite the gates, drew behind the hedge, and 
there Richard told his talc. *Mr. Carlyle did, not appear to doubt it, as 
Barbara had done : perhaps he could not do so, in the face of RicharcWs 
agitated and intci&c carncstnes£ 

“ I am sure there is no one named Thojn iff the neighbourhood, 
except the gentleman you saw in my office lo-night, Richard,” observed 
Mr. Carljie, afteHfcome deliberation. •“ It is vtffy stranfe.” „ 

“ He may be staying here under a feigffed name,” replied Richard. 
w There can be no mistake that it is Thorn whom I have jufct met.” 
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w H*bw was he dressed ? *As a gentleman ? * 

<Satch him dressing as anything else,” returned Richard. “ He 
was in an evening $pl!t, with a sort/>f thin overcoat thrown On, but it 
was flufig back from the shoulders, and I distinc^y saw his clothes. As 
! have told Barbara, 1 should have kntyvn him by this action of the 
hand,** imitating it, “ as he pushed his hair off his forehead : it was the 
delicate white hand of the days gone by, Mr. Carlyle, and the flashing 
diamond ripg.’* • 

Mr, Carlyle was silent ; Barbnta also ; but the thoughts of both 
were busy, “ Richard,” observed the former, u 1 should advise you 
to remain a day or two in the neighbourhood, ^tnd look out for this 
man. You may sec him again, and may track him home ; it is very 
desirable to find out who he really is, if it can be done.” 

“ But the danger?” urged Richard. 

“ Your fears magnify that. I am quite certain that no one would 
know you in broad daylight, disguised as you arc now. So many 
years have flown since, that people have forgotten to think about you, 
Richard.” 

But Richard could not be persuaded ; he was full of fears. H c* 
described the man as accurately as he could to Mr. Carlyle and Barbara, 
and told them they must look out. With some trouble Mr. Carlyle 
drew from him an addiess in London to which he might write, in case 
anything turned up, and Richard’s presence should be needed. Ho 
then once more said farewell, and quitted them, his way lying past 
East Lynne. 

“ And now to see you home again, Barbara,” said Mr. Carlyie. 

“Indeed you shall not do it, late as it is, and tired as you must be. 
I came here alone : Richard did not keep near me.” 

“ I cannot help your having come here alone, but you may rely upon 
it I do not suffer you to go back so. Nonsense, Barbara! Allow >ou 
to go along the high road by yourself at eleven o’clock at night ! 
What are you thinking of? ” 

He gave Barbara his arm, and they j pursued their way. “ How late 
Lady Isabel will think you ! ” observed Barbara. 

u I do not know that Lady Isabel has yet returned home. My being 
late once in a way is of no consequence.” 

Not another word was spokcn^except by Barbara. “What excuse 
can I make, should papa* be at home again ? ” Both were buried in 
their own reflections. “Thank you very greatly,” she said as they 
reached the gate, and Mr. Carlyle finally turned away. Barbara stoic 
in, and fohna the <^>ast clear : her father had not arrived. 

Lady Isabel was in her dressing-room when Mr. Carlyle entered ; 
she^vvas seated at a table, writing. A few questions as to her evening’s 
visit, which she answered jn the briefest nfanner possible, andlhen he 
asked her if she was not going to bed. 

“ By-and-by* I am not sleepy.” • f 

“ I must go at ©nc$ Isabel, for I am dead tired.” V 

“You can gc|” was Jier aflswc^. 

H^bent dovA to kre^her, but she dexterously turifbd her 4*ce away. 
He supposed’she felt hurt tlfat he had not gone with her to the party, 
and placed ^is hand on her shoulder with a pleasant smile. 
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“ You foolish child to be aggrieved at tbjft 1 It was polfault of mine, 
Isabel : I could not help myself. I*wili talk to you. in the morning : 
1 am too tired twilight, l suppose you Will UpH# lpng.” , . 

Her head was bent over hfcr writing again, and f w wie. njb, reply. 
Mr. Carlyle went into the bedroom and dosed the door; Some time 
after, Lady Isabel went $oftly\tpstairs to Joyces room* Joyce, in her 
first sleep, was suddenly aroused from it. There stood her. mistress, 
a waxlight in her hand. Joyce rubbed her eyes and collected^ her 
senses, and finally sat up in bed. « * 1 ' 

“ My lady I Arc you iiy * 

“III? Yes; and wretched,” answered Lady Isabel ; and ill she 
looked, for she was perfectly white. “Joyce, I want a promise from 
you. If anything should happen to me, remain at East Lynne with 
my child! cn.” 

Joyce stared in amazement, too astonished to make any reply. 

“ Joyce, you promised it once before : promise it again. Whatever 
betide, you will remain with my children when I am gone.” 

“ 1 will stay with them. But, oh, my lady, what can be the matter 
with you ? Arc you taken suddenly ill ? ” 

“ Good-bye, Joyce,” murmured JLady Isabel, gliding from the cham- 
ber as softly as she had entered it. And Joyce, after an hour of per- 
plexity, dropped asleep again. 

Joyce was not the only one whose rest was disturbed that eventful 
night. Mr. Carlyle himself awoke, and to his surprise found that his 
wile had not come to bed. He wondered what the lime was, and 
struck liis repeater. A quarter-past three ! 

Rising, be made liis way to the door of his wife’s dressing-room. It 
was in darkness ; and so far as he could judge by absence of sound, 
unoccupied. 

“Isabel” 

No reply. Nothing but the echo of his own voice in the silence of 
the night. 

lie struck a match and lighted a taper, partially dressed himself, 
and went out to look for her. He feared she might have been taken 
ill : or else that she had fallen asleep in one of the 100ms. But no- 
where could he find lier, and, feeling perplexed, he proceeded to lus 
sister’s chamber do<y and knocked. 

Miss Carlyle was a light sleeper, and rqsc up in bed at once. 
“ Who’s that ? ” called oyt she. 

“ It is only I, Cornelia,” said Mr. Carlyle. * 

“ You 1 ” ejaculated Miss Corny. “ What in the ^ame of fortune do 
you want ? You can come in.” • 

Mr. Carlyle opened the door, and met the keen eyes of his sifter, 
bent on him from the bed. Her head was surmounted by a remarkable 
nightcap, at least a foot high. # , 0 

“ Is any one ill .V’ she demanded. * 

“ I think JsabcLfhuisf be. I cannot find her.” * 

“ Not find her! ” echoed Miss Corny. fc< "\Vhy, wliatV the time ? Is 
she not in J^cd ? ” • ** * * ( 

“ It is three o’clock. She has not been*to bed. P caimot find' her 
in the sitting-rooms^ neither is she in the children’s room,”* 
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A Then ril f tcll you what Tt is, Archibald ; she's gone worrying after 
Joyce, Perhaps the girl may be ih pain to-night." 

Mr. Carlyle was in •full r**: eat towards Joyce’s room, at this sug- 
gestion,* when his sister called, to him. • 

“ If anything is wrong with Joyce, come and tell me, Archibald, for 
I shall get up and see after her. The girl was my servant before she 
was your wife’s.” 

life reached Joyce’s room and softly unlatched the door, fully ex- 
pecting to find a light there, and his wife sitting by the bedside. There 
was no light, however, except that which came from the taper he held, 
and he saw no signs of his wife. Where was she? Was it probable 
that Joyce could tell him ? 1 £e stepped into the room and called to her. 

Joyce started up in a fright, which changed to astonishment when 
she recognized her master. He inquired whether Lady Isabel had 
been there, and for a few moments Joyce did not answer. She had 
been dreaming of Lady Isabel, and could not at first detach the dream 
from the visit which had probably given rise to it. 

“ What did you say, sir ? Is my lady worse ? * 

“ I ask if she has been here. 1 cannot find her.* 

“Why, yes,” said Joyce, now fully aroused. “She came here and 
woke me. That was just before twelve, for I heard the clock strike. 
She did not stay here a minute, sir.” 

“ Woke you ! ” repeated Mr. Carlyle. “ What did she want ? what 
did she come here for ? ” 

Tli oughts aic quick ; imagination is quicker ; and Joyce was giving 
the reins to both. Her mistress’s gloomy and ambiguous words were 
crowding on her brain, Three o’clock ! and she had not been in bed, 
and was not to be found in the house ! A nameless horror struggled 
to Joyce’s face, her eyes were dilating with it : she seized and threw 
on a largo flannel gown which lay on a chair by the bed, and forgetful 
of her ailing foot, forgetful of her master who stood there, out she 
sprang to the floor. All minor considerations faded to insignificance 
beside the terrible dread which had taken possession of her. Clasping 
the flannel gown tightly round her with one hand, she laid the other 
on ihc arm of Mr. Carlyle. 

“ Oh, master, master ! she has destroyed herself! I see it all now.” 

“Joyce ! ” sternly interrupted Mr. Carlyle. # 

“She has destroyed bcrselx, sir, as true as that we two are living 
here ! ” persisted Joyce, her own face livid ft with emotion, “ I can 
understand her words now ; I could not before. She caifte here — and 
her face was like^a corpse as the light fell upon it — saying she had 
coma to get a promise from me to stay with her children when she 
wa£ gone. I asked whether she was ill, and she answered, ‘Yes, 
ill and wretched.* Oh, sir, may Heaven support you under this 
dreadful trial ! ” 

Mr. Carlyte felt bewildered; perplexed. Not«a syllable did he 
believe of this, He*was not angry with Joyce, f for thought she had 
lost her rcasom * * * 

“ It is so, si)0 incredible as yA* may deem my words,” purged Joyce, 
wringing her hafcds. “ My lady has been miserably unhappy : and 
that has dqven her to it.” „ 
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“Joyce, are you in your senses or out of them?” demanded Mr. 
Carlyle, a certain sternness in his tone. “ Your lady miserably un- 
happy I what do you mean by # such«an assertion ? *\ . 

Before Joyce could answer, an addition was received to the com- 
pany in the person of Miss Carlyle,. who appeared in black stockings 
and a shawl, and the lofty nightcap. Hearing voices in Joyce’s room, 
which was above her own, and' full of curiosity, she ascended, # not 
choosing to be shut out from the conference. • 

“ Whatever’s up ? ** cried she. “ I £ Lady Isabel found ? ” 

“ She is not found, and she never will be found but in her winding- 
sheet,*’* returned Joyce, Vhose lamentable' and unusual state of excite- 
ment completely overpowered her customary quiet respect and plain 
good sense. * And, ma’am, I am glad that you have come up ; for 
what I was about to say to my master I would prefer to say in your 
presence. When my lady is brought into this house, and laid down 
before us, dead, what will your feelings be? My master has done* his 
duty by her in love j but you — you have made her life a misery. Yes, 
ma’am, you have.” 

u Highty tighty 1 ” uttered Miss Carlyle, staring at Joyce in conster- 
nation. “ What is all this ? Where’s my lady ? ** 

“ She has gone and taken the life that was not hers to take,” sobbed 
Joyce ; “ and I say she has been driven to it. She has not been allowed 
to indulge a will of her own, poor thing, since she came to East Lynne : 
in her own house she has been less free than asiy one of her servants. 
You have curbed her, ma’am, and snapped at her, and made her 
feel that she was but a slave to your caprices and temper. All these 
years she has been crossed and put upon ; everything, in short, but 
beaten — ma'am, you know she has ! — and she has borne it all in 
silence, like a patient angel, never, as I believe, complaining to my 
master : he can say whether she has or not. We all loved her, we all 
felt for her, and my master's heart would have bled, had he suspected 
what she had to put up with day after day, and year after year.” 

Miss Carlyle’s tongue was glued to her mouth. Her brother, con- 
founded at the rapid words, could scarcely gather in their sense. 

" What is that you are saying, J oyce ? ” he asked, in a low tone. u I 
do not understand.” 

“ I have longed to say it to you maijy a hundred times, sir : but it is 
right that you should hear it, now things have come to this dreadful 
ending. Since the very, night Lady Isabel came home here, your 
wife, she has been taunted with the cost she has brought to feast 
Lynne and to you. If she wanted but the simplest tfiing, she'was for- 
bidden to have it, and told that she was bringing her husbarftL to 
poverty. For this very dinner party that she went to to-night, sne 
wished for a new dress, and your cruel weyds, ma’am, forbade her 
having it. She ordered a new frock for Miss Isabel, and you counter* 
manded it. You h£ve told her th&t master worked like a dog to support 
her extravagance^ whin you know that she ^nevCr was extravagant : 
that none were less inclined to go beyqnd proper limits than she. I 
have seen *her, mA’am, come away from youi* feprgaiihes with * the 
tears in her eyes, and her bands meekly efttsped upon h& bosom, as 
though life was heayy to bear. , A gentle-spirited, high-bofn lady, as 
East Lynaa. 14 / 

* 
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she waft coMd Mjt feS io c ht driven;' to desperation ; and 1 know that 

she baiu^ed/ 1 '’,' V". ' ^ ( •* , ; T ..'r/- 1 

( : : :3Sfc' ip his sister*, . u 'Cart, this be trie f * he inquired, 

Whether it was ttesb&de cast by the nightcap 
or%e ieftpctidh of the wax taper, hei*faee looked griy and ghostly: 
aadfor the first time probably m Miss Carlyle’s life, words failed her* 
p \ * May Cod forgive you, Cornelia ! ” he murmured, as he weafcout of 
the chamBer. • 

, He descended to his own. That his wife had laid violent hands 
upon herself, his reason utterly repudiated : she was one of the least 
likely to commit so great a sin. He believed that, in her unhappiness, 
she might have wandered out in the grounds, and was lingering there. 
By this time the house was aroused, and the servants were astir. 
Joyce — surely a* supernatural strength was given her, for though she 
had been able to put her foot to the ground, she had not yet walked 
upon it— crept downstairs, and went into Lady Isabel’s dressing-room. 
Mr. Carlyle was hastily assuming the articles of attire he had not yet 
put on, to go out and search the grounds, when Joyce limped in* hold- 
ing out a note. Joyce did not stand on ceremony that night. 

“ I found this in the dressing-glass drawer, sir. It is my lady's 
writing.” 

He took it in his hand and looked at the address. “Archibald 
Carlyle.” Though a calm man, one who had his emotions under his 
own control, he was no stoic, and his fingers shook as he broke the 
seal. 

u When years go on, and my children ask where their mother is, 
and why she left them, tell them that you, their father, goaded her 
to it. If they inquire what she is, tell them also, if so you will. But 
tell them at the same time that you outraged and betrayed her, driving 
her to the very depth of desperation, ere she quitted them in her 
despair.” 

The handwriting, his wife’s, swam before the eyes of Mr. Carlyle. 
All, except the disgraceful fact that she had flown — and a horrible sus- 
picion began to dawn upon him with whom — was totally incomprehen- 
sible. How had he outraged her ? in what manner had he goaded her 
to it ? The discomforts alluded to by Joyce, as the work of his sister, 
had evidently no part jn this ; yet, what had lie done? He read, the 
letter again, more slowly. No, he could not understand it ; he had no 
clue to the mystery. 

At that moment the v oices of the servants in the corridor outside 
penetrated to his ears : of course they were peering about, and making 
their own comments, Wilson, with her long tongue, the busiest. They 
were saying that Captain Levison Was not in his room ; that his bea 
,-had not been slept in. v 

Joyce sat ( on the edge of a chai*>— she could not stand — watching 
her master with his blanched face : never had the seen him betray 
agftation so powerful. 1 Not the faintest suspicion o^the dreadful truth 
had yet dawned uplift her. He walked to the dqspr, the ppen note in 
hisf hand, then turned, wavered, and stood still— as if he did not know 
what he«jvas doing. Probably he did nob Then he took out his 
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tbe nwe, inside it. amd 'MttaA, $;t»: bis pocket, bis 
Mfoaily with WsUvid' , 'E^'Av:',/^:^C. , ,-, 1 ‘V' ■ ’ 

*&tto answered. * ^ Wc^ffe in’ 


“ It concerns thyself hlone k ”> ■, $*;/ \v , ‘ 

' -“She is not answered. ‘ $ W$|§fe in' 

his heart/ 1 . ' '«.■* . ■■•’ 1 ‘ . ; 5l * 'VV? 

“ Why-^who isthis ? ” uttered Joyce, ' \ , ■ ; ) . , , \ ;„ , \ * ;/ . 

It was little Isabel, stealing in wjjh a frightened face, in her white 
nightgown. The commotion had aroused her. - * ^ V n V 

“ What is the matter ? ” She asked, “ Whereas mamma? * " ’ 

“ Child, you*}l catch your death of cold," said Joyce. “ 06 battik: fo 
bed.” 


“ But I want mamma.” 

“In the morning, dear,” evasively returned Joyce. “Sir, please, 
must not Miss Isabel go back to bed?” 

Mr. Carlyle made no reply to the question ; most likely he never 
heard it. But he touched Isabel's shoulder to draw Joyce's attention 
to the child. 


“ Joyce — Miss Lucy> in future.” 

He left the room, and Toyce remained silent from amazement She 
heard him go out at the nail door and bang it after him. Isabel— nay, 
we must say “ Lucy ” also— went and stood outside the chamber door : 
the servants, gathered in a group, did not obseiwc her. Presently she 
came running back again, and disturbed Joyce from her reverie. 

“Joyce, is it true?” 

“Is what true, my dear ? ” 

“ They arc saying that Captain Levison has taken away mamma.” 

Joyce fell back in her chair, with a scream. It changed to a long, 
low moan of anguish. 

“ What has he taken her for ?— to kill her ? I thought it was only 
kidnappers who took people.” 

“ Child, child, go to bed ! ” 

“Oh, Joyce, I want mamma ! When will she come back ? ” 

Joyce hid her face in her hands to conceal its emotion from the 
motherless child. And just then Miss Carlyle entered on tiptoe and 
humbly sat down on a low chair, her face, in its grief, its remorse, and 
its horror, looking nfiarly as dark as l!hr stockings. 

She broke out into a subdued wail. 

“ God be merciful to this dishonoured house ! ” m 

Mr. Justice Hare turned into his gate between twelve jind one ; 
turned in with a jaunty air : for the justice was in Ipirils, having won 
nine sixpences, and his friend's tap of ale had been unusually gotpd. 
When he reached his bedrocyu, he told Mrs. Hare of a chaise and four 
which had gone tearing past at a furious pace as he was closing tlje 
gale, coming fromrfhe direction #of East Lynne. He wondered where 
it could be going^jl that midnight hour, and whoijj it contained. 
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CHAPTER X. 

• ♦ 

CHARMING RESULTS . 4 

Nearly a year went by. 

Rady Isabel Carlyle had spent it on the Continent — that refuge for 
such fugitives — now removing about from place to place with her 
companion, now stationary and alone. Half the time-taking one 
absence with another — he had been away from her, chiefly in Paris, 
pursuing his own course and his own pleasure. 

How fared it with Lady Isabel? Just as it must be expected to 
fare, and does fare, when a high-principled gentlewoman falls from 
her pedestal. Never had she experienced a moment’s calm, or peace, 
or happiness, since the fatal night of quitting her home. She had 
taken a blind leap in a moment of wild passion ; when, instead of the 
garden of roses it had been her persuader’s pleasure to promise her 
(but which, in truth, she had barely glanced at, for that had not been 
her moving motive), she had found herself plunged into an abyss of 
horror, from which there was never more any c scape ; never more, 
never more. The very hour of her departure she awoke to what she 
had done : the guilt, whose aspect had been shunned in prospective, 
assumed at once its tsuc, frightful colour, the blackness of darkness ; 
and a lively remorse, a never-dying anguish, took possession of her 
soul for ever. Oh, reader, believe me ! Lady — wife— mother ! should 
you ever be tempted to abandon your home, so will you awaken! 
Whatever trials may be the lot of your married life, though they may 
magnify themselves to your crushed spirit as beyond the endurance of 
woman to bear, resolve to bear them ; fall down upon your knees and 
pray to be enabled to bear them : pray for patience ; pray for strength 
to resist the demon that would urge you so to escape ; bear unto death, 
rather than forfeit your fair name and your good conscience ; for be 
assured that the alternative, if you rush on to it, will be found far worse 
than death ! 

Poor thing ! poor Lady I sabel ! She had sacrificed husband, children, 
reputation, home, all that makeg life of value to woman ; she had for- 
feited her duty to God^had deliberately broken His commandments, 
for the one poor miserable sake of flying with Francis Lcvison. But, 
the instant the step was irrevocable, the instant she had passed the 
barrier, repentance set in. Even in the first days of her departure, in 
the fleeting moments of abandonment, when it may be supposed she 
might momentarily forget conscience, it was sharply wounding her with 
its adder-like stings : and she knew that her whole future existence, 
whether spent with that man or without him, would be one dark course 
of gnawing, riever-ending retribution. 4 ’ • 

It is possible re»orse does not come to alf erring wives so imme- 
diately as it came to Lady ‘I sabel Carlyle — you need "hot be reminded 
that we speal^of wolian in the* higher positions of life. I-ady Isabel 
was* endowed with sensitively refined delicacy, with an innate, lively 
consciousness of right ard wrong ; a nature, such as hers, is one of the 
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last that may be expected to err ; and, but for that most fatal misappre- 
hension regarding her husband, the jealous belief, fanned by Captain 
Levison, that his love was given to Barbara Hare, and that the two 
were uniting to deceive her, she would never have forgotten herself. 
The haunting skeleton of reraowe had taken up his lodging within her ; 
a skeleton of living fire, that must prey upon her heart-strings for ever. 
Every taunt to be cast upon her by the world, every slight that would 
henceforth be her portion, for she ha<^ earned it, must telTbuatoo surely 
upon her crushed spirit. 

Nearly a year went by ; Sll but some six or eight weeks ; when one 
morning in July, Lady Isabel made her appearance in the breakfast- 
room. They were staying now at Grenoble. Taking that town on 
their way from Switzerland, through Savoy, it had been Captain 
Levi son’s pleasure to halt there. He engaged furnished apartments 
in the vicinity of the Place Grenctte ; it was a windy old house, full of 
doors and windows, chimneys and cupboards ; and there he said he 
should remain. Lady Isabel remonstrated ; she wished to go farther 
on, where they might receive quicker news from England ; but her will 
now was as nothing. She looked Jike the ghost of her former self. If 
you thought that she looked ill when she took that voyage over the 
water with Mr. Carlyle, you should have seen her now : misery marks 
the countenance far more than sickness. Her face was white and 
worn, her hands were thin, her eyes were sunken and surrounded by a 
black circle ; care was digging hollows for th<?m. A stranger might 
have attributed these signs to her state of health ; she knew better ; 
knew that they were the effects of her wretched mind and heart. 

It was very late for breakfast : but why should she rise early, only to 
drag through another endless day ? Languidly she took her scat at the 
tabic, just as Captain Levison’s servant, a Frenchman, whom he had 
engaged m Paris, entered the room with two letters. 

“ Point de gazette, Pierre i " she asked. 

“ Non, miladi.” 

And all the while the sly fox had the Times in his coat-pocket ! But 
he was only obeying the orders of his master. It had been Captain 
Levison’s recent pleasure that the newspapers should not be seen by 
Lady Isabel until he had looked over them. You will speedily learn 
his motive. * # 

Pierre departed towards Captain Levison'^ room, and Lady Isabel 
took up the letters and examined their superscription with interest. It 
was known to Tier that Mr* Carlyle had not lost a moment in seeking a 
divorce, and the announcement, that it was grants, was now daily 
expected. She was anxious for it ; anxious that Captain Levison sffotyla 
render her the only reparation in his power, before the birth of her 
child * she little knew that there was not the least intention on his part 
to make her reparation — any moje than he had made it Jto others whR 
had gone before hey. She had become painfully aware of the fact that 
the man for whojlf she had sacrificed herself was bad ; but she had 
not learned all his badness yet. * 

Captain T-c visor? unwashed, unshaven, a jessing- g«u% Jioosely flung 
on, lounged in to breakfast ; these decked-out dandies before the world 
are frequently the greatest slovens in domestic privacy. •Tic wished 
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!f T^Ok ’^. her short r*ply, her tone sullen A$ hi$. For, if you 
thu^mygood reader, that the flattering words, the ardent expressions 
winch usually Attend the beginning of these promising tiniphs, last out 
a whole ten 4&#$hs, you are in egregious error. Compliments, the very , 
opposite to hottey and sweetness, have generally set in long, before* 

" Two letters,” she continued ; “ and they axe both in the same hand- 
writing * your solicitor’s, I believe.” 

Up went his head at the last word, and he made a snatch at the 
letters ; stalked to the farthest window, opened one, and glanced over 
its contents. 


u Sir,— We beg to inform you that the suit, Carlyle v. Carlyle, is at 
an end : the divorce was pronounced without opposition. According 
to your request, we hasten to forward you the earliest intimation of 
the fact. 

“We are, sir, faithfully yours, 

“ F. Levison, Esq.” “ Moss & Grab,” 


It was over, then. *And all claim to the name of Carlyle was 
declared to have been foifeitcd by the Lady Isabel for ever. Captain 
Levison folded up the letter, and placed it securely in an inner pocket 
“ Is there any news ? ” she asked. 

"News!” 

“ Of the divorce, I mean.” 

“ Tush 1 ” was the response of Captain Levison, as if wishing to imply 
that the divorce was yet a far-off affair : ami he proceeded to open the 
other letter. 

“ SIR,— After sending off our last, dated to-day, we received tidings 
of the demise of Sir Peter Levison, your great-uncle. He expired 
this afternoon in town, where he had come for the benefit of medical 
advice. We have much pleasure in congratulating you upon your 
accession to the title ami estates : and beg to state that should it not 
be convenient to you to visit England at present, we shall be, happy to 
transact all necessary matters for you, on your favouring us wilt in- 
struction^, t 

* “ And we remain, sir, most faithfully yours, 

“Sir Francis Levison, Bart.” “ MQSS & Grab.” 

1 t t 

* The letter was superscribed as the other, “ F. Levison, Esquire ; ” no 
doubt with a view to its more certain delivery, % * , 

“ At last ! thank the pigs l ” was the gentleman’s euphonious expres- 
sion, as he tossSd the letter open upon the breakfast-Smle, 

“ The divorce is gfaftted 1 ” feVcnshly uttered La ty Isabel 

He* made ho reply, but sdated himself to breakfast ' 

“ May reread the letter? Is it for me to read ? ”, 

“ For what else should^ have thrown it there ? ” he said. 
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thought, for me % M?f when 1 took U y$ yro i™ 4ft 1 x 9 $ t wo you 
msmxbvr it, Q^J**f *}** ... , d , ' u > . 


“You M# *t» tJunfeodlius tftk, Ii 

toff tong, r^wn u bette# one wv" ’ * , v - , 

“Wfiat is it, pray?” 
w You can look, ^nd see. 1 * 

Lady Isabel 'took up the letter and ftead it* Sir Franris* swaBowcd 
his coffee, and rang the hand*beU-4he only bell 
with in France. Pierre answered it 
u Put me up a change of things,” said he, in French* * I start for 
England in an hour.” 

“It was very well,” Pierre responded : and departed to do it. Lady 
Isabel waited till the man was gone, and then spoke, a faint flush of 
emotion appearing in her cheeks. 4 » 

u You do not mean what you say ? You will not leave me yet ? ” 
u I cannot do otherwise,” he answered. “Theie’s a mountain of 
business to be attended to, now that I have come into power.” 

“ Moss and Grab say they will „act for you. Had there been a neces- 
sity for your going they would not have offered to do so.” 

“Ay, they say so— with an eye to feathering their pockets I Go to 
England I must; it is absolutely essential. Besides, I should not 
choose the old man’s funeral to take place v ithout me.” 

“Then I must accompany you,” she urged. ♦ 

u I wish you would not talk nonsense, Isabel. Are you in a state to 
travel night and day? Neithei would England be agiccable to you at 
present” 

*|p5h£ felt the force of the objections : resuming, after a moment’s 
pause. “ Were you to go to England, you might not be back in time." 
u In time for what ? ” 

u Oh, how can you ask? ” she rejoined in a sharp lone of reproach ; 
u you know too welL In time to make me your wife when the divorce 
shall appear.” 

u I must chance it,” coolly observed Sir Francis. 
u Chance it ! chance the legitimacy of the child ? You must assure 
that, before all things. More terrible to me than all the rest would it 

be, if ” • # 

44 Now, don’t put yourself into a fever, I sab*?L How many times am 
1 to be compelled to beg that of you ? It does no good. Is it my fault 
if I am called suddenly to England * 

* Have you no pity for your child ? ” she urged, in agitation. “ No- 
thing can repair the injury, if you once suffer it to come upoit him. 
He will be a byword amidst men throughout his life.” * 

“You had better have Written to the law lords to urge on the 
divorce,” he retorted. “ I cannpt help the delay.” * 

w There has bgen no delay : quite the contrary. But it may be 
expected hourlj^flow” , * 

“ You are worrying yourself for nothing, Isabel t shall be back in 
time.” 0 * * . • j 

He quitted the room as he spoke, ana Lady Isabel remained in it, 
„fche image of despair. Nearly an hour pas&d, when she*remembered 
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the breakfast things, an<f rang for them to be removed A maid* 
servant entered, and she thought how ill miladi looked 

“ Where was Pierre** miladi asked 

u Pierre was making himself ready to attend qionsieur to England.” 

Scarcely had she dosed the door ugon herself and her tray when 
Sir Francis Levison appeared, equipped for travelling, “ Good-bye, 
Isabel,” said he, without further circumlocution or ceremony, 

Lady Isabel, excited beyond all self-control, slipped the bolt of the 
door ; and •half leaning against it,«half kneeling at his feet, held up her 
hands in supplication. • 

“Francis, have you any consideration left for me— any in the 
world?” 

“How can you be so absurd, Isabel? Of course I have” he con- 
tinued, in a peevish though kind tone, as he took her hands to raise her. 

“No, not yet. I will remain here until you say you will wait 
another day or two. You know that the French Protestant minister ( 
is prepared to marry us, the instant news of the divorce shall arrive : 
if you do care still for me, you will wait.” 

“ I cannot wait,” he replied, his tone changing to one of determina- 
tion. “ It is useless to urge it.” 

“ Say that you will not.” 

“ Well, then, 1 will not ; if you would prefer to have it so : anything 
to please you. Isabel, you aie like a child. I shall be back'in time.” 

“ Do not think 1 ai-q urging it for my sake,” she panted, growing 
more agitated with every fleeting moment. “You know that I am not. 
I do not care what becomes of me. No ; you shall not go till you 
hear me ! Oli, Francis, by all I have forfeited for your sake ” 

“ Get up, Isabel,” he interrupted. 

“ For the child’s sake ! for the child’s sake. A whole long life before 
it ; never to hold up its head, of right ; the reproach everlastingly upon 
it that it was bom in sin ! Francis ! Francis f if you have no pity for 
me, have pity upon it ! ” 

“ I think you are losing your senses, 1 sabel ! There’s a month yet, 
and I promise you to be back ere it shall have elapsed. Nay, ere naif 
of it shall have elapsed : a week will accomplish all I want to do in 
London. Let me pass, you have my promise, and I will keep it.” 

She never moved ; only stood v^Jiere she was, raising her supplicating 
hands. He grew impatiept, and by some dexterous sleight ot n and got 
the door open. She seized his arm. 

“ Npt for my sake,” she panted still, her dry lips drawn and livid. 

“ Nonsense aboijt * not for your sake.’ It is for your sake that I will 
keep piy promise. I must go. There: good-bye, Isabel, and take 
carqrof yourself.” 

He broke from her and left the room, and in another minute had 
left the house, Pierre attending him. A feeling, amounting to a con- 
viction, rushed -over the unhappy lady, that she had^een him for the 
last time until it should be too late. ' V 

She was right. It was too late by weeks and 

* t» a *» t * 
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. ' CHAPTER XL 

i^utuaI compliments. 

December came in. The Alps were covered with snow; Grenoble 
borrowed the shade, and looked cold and white, and. Sleety and 
sloppy ; the wide gutters which run through the middle of.certaii? of 
the streets, were unusually black, add people Crept along, cold and 
very dismal. Close to the fh*c, in the barn of a French bedroom, full 
of windows, and doors, and draughts, with its wide hearth ana its 
wide chimney, shivered Lady Isabel Vane. She wore an invalid’s cap, 
and a thick woollen shawl,’ and she shook and shivered constantly; 
though she had drawn so close to the wood fire that there was danger 
of her dress igniting, and the attendant had frequently to spring up 
and interpose between it and the crackling logs. Little did it seem to 
matter to Lady Isabel : she sat in one position, her countenance the 
picture of stony despair. 

So had she sat, so looked, since she began to grow better. She had 
had a long illness, terminating inflow fever ; but the attendants whis- 
pered amongst themselves that miladi would soon get about if she 
would only rouse herself. She had so far done so as to sit up in the 
windy chamber ; and it seemed to be to her a matter of perfect indif- 
ference whether she ever went out of it or not. • 

This day she had taken her early dinner — such as it was, for appetite 
failed her — and had dozed in the arm-chair, when a noise arose from 
below, as of a carriage driving into the court-yard through the porte- 
cochfcrc. It instantly aroused her. Had he come ? 

Who is it ? ” she asked of the nurse. 

“ Miladi, it is monsieur : and Pierre is with him. I have begged 
miladi often and often not to fret, for that monsieur would surely 
come : and miladi secs I am right.” 

A strangely firm expression, speaking of severe resolution, over- 
spread the face of Lady Isabel. It would seem to say that she had 
not “ fretted ” much after him who had now arrived ; or, at any rale, 
that she was not fretting after him now. “ Patience and calmness ! n 
she murmured to herself. “ Oh, may they not desert me, now the time 
has come 1 * * 

“ Monsieur looks so well ! ” proclaimed the maid, who had taken up 
her station at a window that overlooked the court-yard. “He has*got 
out of the carriage : he is shaking himself and stamping his feot.” 

You may leave the room, Susanne,” said Lady Isabel. * 

“ But if the baby wakes, miladi ?” * 

“ I will ring.” • 

The girl departed, closing the door, and Lady Isabel sat looking at iff 
schooling herself tdyati^nce. Another moment and it wafe flung open. 

Sir Francis LevjAm approached to greet her at>he came in. She 
waved him off, bdgging him, in a subduqd, c£ui£t tone, not to draw too 
near, as any little texcitement made hfcr faint *cAv. H$ took a seat 
opposite to her, and began pushing the logj together with*his boof, a$ 
JjjU explained that h$ really fould not get awaj^from town before. 
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, |WT , , oopa*?* replied be. v 4 A?e these all the thanks a 

fdtof^geti &*r travelling in this ;Me»sit 'weather? I thought you 
m at ka$t ha^^eit glad to welcome me, Isabel” 
w Sfr F*an$$,” she rejoined, peaking still with almost unnatural 
Calmness, a* she jctmtinued to do throughout the imerview—ihough 
the* frequent change In her countenance, and the movement of h er 
hands, whtn she laid them frou* time to time on her chest to keep 
down its heating, told what an effort t$e struggle cost her— 11 Sir 
Francis, I am glad, for one reason, to welcome you : we must come ty> 
an undmtending one with the other ; and, so far, 1 am pleased that 
you ore here. It was my intention to have communicated with you 
by letter ns soon as I found myself capable of exertion, but your 
visit has removed the necessity. I wish to deal with you quite un- 
reservedly, without concealment or deceit : I must request you so to 
deal with me.” 

41 What do you mean by 4 deal , ? ” he asked, settling the logs tt» Ms 
apparent satisfaction. 

44 To speak and act. Let there be plain truth between us at this 
interview, if there never has been before.” 

44 #I don’t understand you.” 

44 Naked truth, unglossed,” she pursued, bending her eyes deter- 
minately upon him. 44 It must be.” 

44 With all my heart*” returned Sir Francis. 44 It is you who have 
thrown out the challenge, mind.” 

44 When you left m July you gave me a sacred promise to come back 
in time for our marriage : you know what I mean when I say 4 in time * : 
but ” 

44 Of course I meant to do so when I gave the promise,” he inter- 
rupted. 44 But no sooner had I set foot m London than I found myself 
overwhelmed with business, and away from it I could not get. Even 
now I can only remain with you a couple of days, for I must hasten 
back to town.” 

44 You are breaking faith already,” she said, after hearing him calmly 
to the end. 44 Your words aie not words of truth, but of deceit. You 
did not intend to be back in time for the marriage ; or. Otherwise, you 
would have caused it to take place ere you went at all.” 

44 What fancies you take up ” uttered Francis Levison. 

“Borne time subsequent to your departure,”* she quietly went on , 4i one 
of the maids was setting to nghts the clothes in your dressing-closet, 
and^she brought me a letter she found in one of the pockets. I saw, by 
tfc date, that it was one of those two you received on the morning of 
you r departure. It contained the information that the divorce was 
pronounced.” • 

She spoke .so quietly, so apparent!? without feeling or passion, that 
Sir Francis was agj^eably astonished, He sheukttfeave less trouble in 
throwing off the mask. .But he was an ill-tempered man ; and, to hear 
that the letter had been founds have the felsenes^of his fine protesta* 
tiann and promites so effectually kid bare, did not improve his temper 
now. Lily Isabel cant need : 

44 It hAcfbeen better tfc have undeceived *me th&n ; to have told me 
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that the hope® I was cteisj^g fer th$ #&$-# Sw* tlrf|faR ab&^wern 
worse than vant” v **(\ * * *' v * 

* I dal not. judge *o£ fee tep&efi. *ThV d*$#A 4Nit' f gp» *«& 
appeared to be m, have jfedudei! yod* hsbem% *o mt *m> of 

i e$$ob. n * i* 

Her heart beat a httSe quicker s but she stilled it 
44 You deem that u was not in reason J should aspire to bn*n*de the 
wife of Sn Francis Lev ison ?” • v 

He rose and began kicking at the logs , with the heej of hi* bee* this 
time, "Well, Isabel— you must be awaie that it Is an awful Sacrifice 
fbr a man in my position to marry a divorced woman.” t 

The hectic flushed into her thin checks, but her voice sounded ffflim 
as before 

“ When I expected, or wished, for the ‘ sacrifice,’ it was not for my 
own sake : I told you so then But it was not made * and the Child’s 
mheiitance is that of sin and shame There he lies.” 

Sir Francis half turned to wheie she pointed, and saw an infant’s 
cradle by the side of the bed. He did not take the trouble to go to 
look at it. % 

“ I am the tepusentative now of an ancient baionctcy,” he resumed, 
m a tone as of apology foi his picvious hi artless woids, “and to make 

you my wife would so offend all my t irmlv* that w 

“ Stay,” interrupted Ladv Isibel , “ you nccdjiot tiouble yourself to 
find needless excuses. Hnd you tiken this journey foi the purpose of 
making me your wife, were you to pioposc to do so this day, and bnng 
a cleigyman into the room to ptrfojm the ccitmony, it would be futile 
The injury to the child can nc\ cr be lepaired and, foi my self, I cannot 
imagine any worse fate m life than being compelled to pass it with 
you.*’ 

“ If you have tiktn this ai u sion to me it cannot be helped,” he coolly 
said; inwaidly congiatulatmg himsdf at bung spared the trouble he 
had anticipated. “You made commotion enough once, about my 
making you 4 icparation 1 ” 

She shook her head ‘‘All the lepmation in your powa to make, all 
the reparation that the whole woild can mvent, could not undo my sin. 
It, and its effects, must lie upon ini foj evu ” 

“ Oh— sin i M was the da isivc exclamation. “You ladies should think 
of that beforehand " . 

“Yes,” she sadly answered. “May Heaven help all to do wxwwho 
may be tempted as I was ” # * 

“If you mean that as a rcptoach to me, it’s rathei out of place,” 
chafed Su Francis, whose fits of ill tom pci were unda no control, $nd 
who never, when in them, cared what he said to outrage the feeling* of 
another. “ The temptation to sm, as you call it, lay not m my persuv 
sions, half.so muclLas in yotu jeJlous anger towards your husband.*’ 

“ Quite true,” w/5 her reply. % 

“ And I bdicvcyou wei e on the wrong scent, Isabel— if it will be any 
satisfaction to you$to hear it Since we are mutually qn this compli- 
mentary discourse, tt is useless to smooth ovegfacls*” * « • 

“ 1 do not understand what you would rmpy,” she said, drawing her 
^Sffiawl round hei with n fic$h stmci. “ How/ on the wrong scent 
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“ \fritK fregard to your husband and that Hare girl. You were blindly, 
outrageously jealous qf him.” 

“And I say I think you were on the wrong scent I do not believe 
Carlyle ever thought of the girl— in that way?* 

“ What do you niean ? ” she gasped. 

“.They had a secret between them. N ot of love. A secret of business : 
and those interviews they had together, her dancing attendance upon 
him everlastingly, related to that ; and to that alone.” 

< Her face was more flushed than it had betn throughout the interview. 
He spoke quietly now, quite in an equable tone of reasoning : it was his 
way when his ill temper was upon him ; and the calmer he spoke, the 
more cutting were his words, lie need not have told her this. 

“ What was the secret ? ” she inquired in a low tone. 

“ Nay, I can’t explain all ; they did not take me into their confidence. 
They did not even take you : better, perhaps, that they had, though, 
as things have turned out— or seem to be turning. There’s some 
disreputable secret attaching to the Hare family, and Carlyle was 
acting in it for Mrs. Hare. She could not seek out Carlyle herself, so 
she sent the young lady. That’s all I know.” 

“ How did you know it ? ” 

“ 1 had reason to think so.” 

“ What reason ? I must request you \o tell me,” 

“ I overheard scrap 1 * of their conversation now and then in those 
meetings, and so gathered my conclusions.” 

“ You told a different tale to me, Sir Francis,” was her remark, as 
she lifted her indignant eyes towards hjm. 

Sir Francis laughed. “ All stratagems are fair in love and war.” 

She dared not immediately ttust herself to reply, and a silence 
ensued. Sir Francis broke it, pointing wiih his left thumb over his 
shoulder in the direction ot the cradle. 

“ What have you named that young article there ? ” 

“The name which ought to have been his by inheritance : 1 Francis 
Lcvison,’ ” was her icy answer. 

“ Let’s see — how old is he now ? ” 

“ He was born the last day of August.” 

Sir Francis threw up his anils and stretched 4iimself, as if a fit of 
idleness had overtaken him ; then advanced to the cradle and pulled 
down the clothes. • 

“ Who is he like, Isabel ? My handsome self?” 

“ Werd he like >ou — in spirit — I would pray that he might die, ere 
he r<Tuld speak or think,” she burst forth ; and then, remembering the 
resolution she had marked out for herself, subsided outwardly into 
calmness again. « • 

•“What else?” retorted Sir Franci$. “You knew my disposition 
pretty well by this time, Isabel, and may be sure tfiat if you deal out 
small change to me^rou will get it back agriin with merest.” 

She made no reply. Sir Francis put the clothe? again over the 
sleeping cbild^rtfurnfed- to ihe fJre and stood a fewloioments with his 
back to it. # $ 1 

“ Is my rtom prcparccftfor me, do you knQw ? ” he presently asked.-., 
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" No, it is not,” she quietly rejoined. "Aese apartmeAts are*tpine 
now : they have been transferred into my name, and they can never 
again afford you accommodation. Will ybu be So obliging— I am not 
strong — as to hand me ^hat wtiting-case ?” * • 

Sir Francis walked to the table she indicated, which was at thtf far 
end of the great barn of a room ; and, taking the writing-base from it, 
gave it to her. 

She reached her keys from the stand at her elbow,’ ui^ocked*the 
case, and took from it some bank-notes. * 

" I received these from you a month ago,” she said. "They came 
by post.” 

" And you never had the grace to acknowledge them,” he returned, 
in a sort of mock-reproachful tone. 

" F orty pounds. That was the amount, was it ? ” 

" I believe so.” 

, " Allow me to return them to you. Count them.” * 

" Return them to me — why ! "inquired Sir Francis in amazement. 

" I have no longer anything whatever to do with you, in any way. 
I)o not make my arm ache, holding out the notes to you so long I 
Take them ! ” 

Sir Francis took the notes from her hand and placed them on the 
stand near to her. 

“ If it be your wish that all relations should end between us, why, 
let it be so,” he said. " I i\iust confess I think it may be the wisest 
course, as things have come to this pass, for the cat-and-dog life, 
which would seemingly be ours, is not agreeable. Remember, that it 
is your doing ; not mine. But you cannot think I am going to see 
you starve, Isabel. A sum— we will fix upon its amount amicably — 

shall be placed to your credit half yearly, and ” 

" I beg of you to cease 1 ” she passionately interrupted. " What do 
you take me for ? ” 

"Take you for ! Why, how can you live? You have no fortune ; 
you must receive assistance from some one.” 

" I will not receive it from you. If the whole world denied me, 
and I could find no help from strangers, or means of earning my own 
bread, and it was necessary that I should still exist, I would apply to 
my husband for mews, rather than to you. This ought to convince 
you that the topic may cease.” • 

"Your husband?” sarcastically rejoined Sir Francis. "Generous 
man ! ” * 

A flush, deep and painful, dyed her cheeks. “ I should have said 
my late husband. You need not have reminded me of the mistake.” 

" If you will accept nothing for yourself, you must for the child. 
He, at any rate, falls to my share. I shall give you a few hundreds a 
year with him.” ( * » 

She beq| her hUpds # bcfore h£r, as if beating off the*man and his 
words. “ Not a frhhing, now or ever : were you«to attempt to send 
money for him, *1 would throw it into, the* nearest river. Whom do 
you take me for ?-jj what do you take the f<|: ? ’>1 & repeated, rising in 
her bitter mortification. " If you have purmtf beyoria the pale of the 
world, I am still Lor^ Mount Severn’s daughter.” * 
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“ You did jm rtKict twAurds putting yoursetf beyond its pale, as * 

“ £>* 1 not know it ? Hare 1 not esud so ? *’ «be sharpy interrupted. 
A$A &ea Oaf ■*#» *mmng to calm herself eloping .together her 
sbdddgtM&da. • * 

*<' if yon odU persist in this perverse rt solution, I cannot tnend 
it,* «sstw»od Sir Traucis. « In a little time you may probably wish 
to recall it tin which case, a line, addressed to me at my bankers’, 

wy ft - -t- — *■ ^ y 

Lady Isabel drew herself up! t “ Put away these motes, if you please,” 
she interrupted, not allowing him to finish his sentence. 

He took out his pocket-book, and placed the bank-notes within it. 

w Your clothes— those you left here when you went to England— 
you will have the goodness to order Piei ie to take away this afternoon. 
And now, Sir Francis, I believe that is all : wc will pan.” 

u To remain mortal enemies from hcnccfoi th ? ” he rejoined. “ Is 
that to be it ?” 

“To be strangers,” she replied, correcting him. “I wish you a 
good day.” 

u So ! you will not even shake hands with me, Isabel l n 

“ 1 would prefer not.” 

And thus they parted. Sir Francis left the room, but not imme- 
diately the house. lie went into a distant apnitment, and, calling the 
servants before him— there weic only two — gave them each a year'* 
wages in advance. “ That they might not have to trouble mikdi for 
money,” he s ud to thun. Then he pad a visit to the landlord, and 
handed him likewise a year’s rent in advance, making the same 
remark. After that, he ordered dinner at an hotel, and the same 
. night he and Pierre departed on their journey home again, Sir Francis 
thanking his lucky star that he had so easily got rid of a vexatious 
annoyance. 

And Lady Isabel? She passed her evening alone, sitting in the 
same place, close to the fire and the embers. The attendant remon- 
strated that miladi was remaining up too late for her strength ; but 
miladi ordered her and her remonstrance into an adjoining, room. 

Never had her repentance been more keenly vivid to her than it was 
that evening ; never had her position, present and future, loomed out 
in blacker colours. The facts of her hideous case stood before her, 
naked and bare. She luid Wilfully abandoned her husband, her 
children, her home ; shfc had cast away her good name and her posi- 
tion ; and she had deliberately offended God. What had she gained 
in ftturn ? What was she ? A poor outcast ; one of those whom men 
pitv, and whom ^omcn shrink from ; a miserable, friendless creature, 
wfio had henceforth to earn the bread she. and the other Ufe depen- 
dent on her, must eat, the clothes they must wear, the roof that must 
cover them, the fuel the^must burn. She had a few valuable jewels, 
*her mother’s or her father’s gifts, ujiich she had*br ought away from 
East Lynne : she had brought no others ; nothingteiven todier by Mr. 
Carlyle : and thes£* she jiojv intended to dispose of, a^id, live upon until 
they were gone. The proceed, with strict economy, might last her 
some twelve dr eighteen nlontns she calculated : Iftcr that she must 
find out some means a supply for the future. Put the child out to 
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nurse, conceal hte name, and go out as govcfnes$ in a French o* Ger- 
man family, was ter of ticar ' V^sk»Iiss , ia jb 3 fbs^pectiv 1 ©♦' , ' * * ■VO'. J ‘ *. ' 

A confused 1 idea ^r<rekge tya# wp^fbdt^io 

despemtiori, the ^flight she fttitted 'jSer'i’tate| i W/r^pgt, "$&' Mr. 
Carlytefor life SuttjSaed conduct to, : ’fce&'' v But '*Mi 
step teafly broiigfet to her' heart 1 ? .; As''*hte otets 'Opte^l jp#Sf fqffyand 
to the true character of Francis Levi son, sote' close 
to the fault by which her husband had offended her. fe in 

j&inter colours ; she began to suspect— nay, she own 

excited feelings had magnified it an length, breadth/ ’and^h^gte— lad 
made a molehill into a mountain : and, long before the^candad ^ her 
act had died away in the mouths of men, and Mr. Carlyle hkd legally 
put her from him, she had repented of the false step for herhhte>aw<Fs 
sake, and longed— though it could never be — to be back again; his 
wife. She remembered his noble qualities ; doubly noble did they 
appear to her, now that her interest in them must cease ; she rtteem- 
bored how happy they had been together, except for her own self- 
torment touching Barbara Hare ; and, worse than all, her esteem, her 
admiration, her affection for him, had returned to her fourfold, We 
never know the full value of a thing until we lose it. Health, pros- 
perity, happiness, a peaceful conscfcnce; what think we of these blessings 
while they are ours? But, when wc lose them, we look back, In 
surprise at our ungrateful apathy. A friend may be very dear; but 
we don*t know how dear until he is gone : let him depart for ever, and 
the sorrow is almost greater than wc can bear. She had lost Mr. 
Carlyle, and by her own act she had thrown him from her ; and nOw 
she must make the best of her work, spending her whole future life 
probably in one long yearning for him and for her children. The hint 
thrown out by Sir Francis that afternoon, that her suspicions had been 
mistaken, that her jealousy had had no foundation, did not tend to 
mitigate her repentance. Whether he was right or wrong in his 
Opinion, she did not know ; but she dwelt upon it much : it was 
possible Sir Francis had merely said it to provoke her, for she knew 
his temper, and that he would be capable of doing so ; but, if right, 
what an utterly blind fool she had been ! 

Her recent and depressing illness, the conviction of Sir Francis 
Lcvison’s complete worthlessness, the terrible position in which she 
found herself, had brought to Lady Isabel reflection. Not the reflec- 
tion, so called, that may come to us who yet five in and for the world, 
but that which must, alrflost of necessity, attend one whose part in the 
world is over, who has no interest left between this and the 5 nexr, A 
conviction of her sin ever oppressed her ; not only or the one act,pf it, 
patent to scandalmongers, but of the long sinful life she had led fi*>m 
childhood; sinful, insomuch, as that it had been carelessly indifferent. 
When thoughts of the future life, and the necessity of preparing for it, 
had occasionally r omc over her ^-th ere are odd moments when thdy 
come over even th^wofst of us— she had been cqjitent to leave It, to 
an indefinite future ; possibly to a deathbed repentance. But now the 
truth had^begtm to dawn upon her, ahd yas jpjpwing more clear day 

She leaned her aching head this night and c&elt upon thege thoughts. 
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She'stretclfed out her wasted hand for a book! which she had rarely 
used to look into, save at stated times and periods, and more as a 
forced duty than wfth any* other feeling. Opening it at a certain 
chapter, she read" some verses at its dommepcemeot ; she had read 
th£m often lately ; for she had begun to hope' that the same merciful 
tidings might be vouchsafed to her troubled spirit ; “ Neither do I 
condemn thee : go, and sin no more.” 

There was much to be blotted out ; a whole life of apathy and errors 
and. sinfulness. Her future dar/s, spent in repentance, could they 
atone for the past? She hunted out some- other words, though she did 
not know in what part they might be : “If any man will come after 
me, let him take up his cross daily, and follow me.” What a cross 
was hers to take up ! But she must do it ; she would do it, by God’s 
’ blessing— ah ! had she got so far as to ask that f She would take it 
up from henceforth daily and hourly, and bear it as she best might : 
she had fully earned all its weight and its sharp pain, and must not 
shrink from her burden. That night, for the first time, a momentary 
vision floated before her mind’s eye ; a far, far off, indistinct vision of 
the shame and remorse and sorrow of her breaking heart giving place 
to something like peace. 

Susanne was called at last. Susanne was sleepy and cross. Miladi 
surely could not know that the clock of Noire- t)amc had gone mid- 
night : and — well ! if there, wasn’t nnladi’s arrowroot cold as icc and 
good for nothing l Mi]adi wanted to go into her grave, that was a fact. 

Miladi leplied that she only wanted at piesent to go into her bed, 
if Susanne would undress her. Susanne applied herself to the task, 
indulging in sundry scraps of gossip the while : Susanne and her 
fellow-servant having had tlicir curiosity uncommonly whetted that 
day. 

A very miserable affair it must be, that monsieur should have had 
to go back as soon as he came 1 All those many miles, over those cold 
wretched roads, behind a shrieking steam-engine, and across that 
abominable sea ! She, once upon a time, when she was living with a 
family in Paris, had had leave to go down by one of those Sunday 
excursions to Dieppe, and she was asked to go upon the sea when she 
got there, and the wicked Fates put it into her poor ignorant heart to 
say “ Yes.” Ah, dame ! she should never forget jt t It spoiled still the 
best supper ever put before her, when she thought of it. Let it be 
fromage de cochoii and a glass of vin de Bordeaux, or any other choice 
luxuries miladi might please to picture, not a bit of appetite had she, 
if those dreadful v thrce hours on the pitching sea rose up in her mind. 
And she could hear yet her own groans, and see the state of her lovely 
gteen robe when she got back to land ; and, oh ! the trimmings in her 
cap ! And monsieur had undergone all that, with the travelling besides, 
pnly to stop an hour and'to go again. Pauline said he must have had 
bad news, to all him home, at the lsftst post-town ,Jtnd would no doubt 
soon be here again# When would miladi be expecting him ? 

Miladi replied by desiring t her not to talk so ftst, and Susanne 
shrugged her. shoulders iif an (ecstasy of disappokitroenU She had 
boaLted to * Patftine tffo t Me should learn all, for certain: though 
Pauline, entombed in ^ie lower regions amidst, her casseroles and 
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m. 

mamrites, could m of course fcttpact to Ik cn%fctenc4> uMe«$ at 
Secondhand , * , * \ 

When X*dy Isabel lay down to rest, she sank bto JJtatewhat calmer 
Sleep than she had known of late ; also into a&ftam* Sh^fe^fetshe 
was back again at Et**f Lynne— not d*c$, in one sen^s 4 but' that she 
seemed never to have gene away from it— walking in the dower garden 
with Mr. Carlyle, while the three children playeS on the lawk Her 
arm was within hear husband’s, and he yas relating something, to bar : 
what the news was she could not renysmbef afterwards, excepting that 
it was connected with the office and old Mr. Dill, and that Mr. Carlyle 
laughed when he told it. They appeared to be interrupted by the 
crying of Archibald : and, in turning to the lawn to ask what was the 
matter, she awoke. Alas ! it was the actual crying of her own child 
which awoke her ; this last child ; the ill-fated little being in the cradle 
beside her. But, for a single instant, she forgot recent events and 
doings ; she believed she was indeed in hei happy home at East Lynne, 
a proud mother, an honoured wife. As recollection flashed across her 
with its piercing stings, she gave vent to a sharp cry of agony and 
unavailing despair. 


CHAPTP-R XII. 

ALONE FOR EVERMORE. # 

A SURPRISE awaited Lady Isabel Vane. It was on a windy day in the 
following March that a traveller arrived at Grenoble, and inquired Ills 
way, of a porter, to the best hotel in the place, his French being such 
as only an Englishman can produce. 

“Hotel? Let’s see,” returned the man, politely, but with native 
indiftereqpe ; “there are two good hotels near to each other, and 
monsieur would find himself comfortable at cither. There is the 
Trois Dauphins ; and there is the Ambasmleurs.” 

“Monsieur” chose, haphazard, the Hotel des Ambassadeurs, and 
was conducted to it. Shortly after his arrival thenyhe inquired his 
road to the Place Grencttc ; a guide was offered, but he preferred to go 
alone. The place was found, and he thence turned to the apartments 
of Lady Isabel Vane* m 

Lad ^Isabel was sitting whore yon saw her the previous December, 
in the very .same spot, courting the warmth of the fire, and — it seemed— 
courting the sparks also, for they appeared as fond other ns formerly : 
the marvel was, how she had escaped the flames, *Vou might $ink 
that only a night had passed when you looked at the room for it w^re 
precisely the same aspect noty as then. Everything was the same* even 
to the child’s cradle in the remote corner, partially hidden by tfyc, bed- 
curtains, and the*sleeping child within it. Lady Isabel’s progress 
towards rdfcovfry bad ofcen lingering ; as is frequ^ptly the case when 
mind and body £re diseased- She was sitting when Susanne entered 
the room, gnd said thk a “ Monsieur Atigtois ” had arrived in the iowfc 
to see her, and was waiting below, in the salo pf * • f # * \ 

Lady Isabel was startled An English genjeman— to sc£ Jbtr t 
fcftSt LfBM. * # Xft f 
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“ EftjlUfi for ejafoln,” was Swanks snuwer, for *be hod difficulty to 

of wS# N Odeoet of nftrworld, dad for* 
wttti. 1 ub wri&my caal a) «»4 * fow#i* etrSads ker : 

SqaaaM* 

K lt #§i$ a tail, brave Epghsh gentleman* proud and nob l&> looking 

Every pfcbfc Within Lady Isabel body throbbed nsbdlidusiy : her 
heart bounded until ft seemed about to burst her side, and she turned 
sick with excitement. u TJi brave, noble * ” could that description 
apply to any but Mr. Carlyle? Strange that so unnatural an Idea 
should have odcutred to her 4 it could not have done so in a calmer 


moment ,She rose, tottered across the chamber, and prepared to 
descend. Susannas tongue was let loose at the proceeding. 

“ Wa^miladi out of her senses* To attempt to go down start* 
would be a pretty ending, for she’d surely fall by the way. Mdadi 
knew that the bottom step was of lead, and that no head could pitch 
down upon that, without c\ er bung a head any more, except m the 
hospitals. Let miladi sit still m her place and she’d bnng the 
monsieur up What did it signify ? He was not a young pcUt-tnaitre, 
he was fifty, if he w is a day , his hair ali^ady turned to a fine grey.” 

This set the question, touching Mr. Cailylc, at rest, and her heart 
stilled again The next moment she was inwardly laughing m bitter 
mockery at her insensate foil) Mi. Carlyle come to see her. Her* 
T raricis Levison might be sending over some man of business, regard- 
ing the question of mone>, was her next thought , if so, She should 
certainly not see him 

“ Go down to the gentleman and ask his name, Susanne Asjc also 
fiom whence he comes ” 


Sus nine disappeared, and returned, and the gentleman behind her. 
"Whether she had invited him, or whether he had Chosen to come 
uninvited, theie he was L idv Isabel caught a glimpse, and flung her 
hands over her burning cheeks of sh^me. It was land Mount Severn. 

“How did you fmd out where 1 was/” she gasped, when $ome 
painful words had been utteted on both sides. 

u I went to Sir F rancia Lev *s»o i and demanded your address. Certain 
recent events implied that he anil you must have parted, and I there- 
foie deemed it time to it quire what he hid done with you.” 

“Since last July,” she interrupted, lifting her wan face, now colour- 
less aga n. “ IX not tlurk worse of me than I am. He was here in 
December for at* hour’s recriminating interview, and we then parted 
ftfr life ” 

u What have you heard him lately ? f 

** Not anything. I ncv«fr know what is passing in the world at 
home ; 1 Mve no newspaper, no correspojr detfre { and he would 
scaicdy be so bold as to write to me again.* 

41 1 shall not shock you, then* by some tidings !f bring you regarding 
him,* returned Ipd 'Mount Severn. * * 

“Tjb greatest shocgLto me would be to hear that 1 should ever 
again be subjected to se^htm,” she answered, 
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“ The {rtwttuwi^ fee lias ’feiUbe 

had been with h«» ttnJch, leading <4 Sw espta^oh* t amiptea. be 

SltddcBlV tirOlSuS 6ul fof Il£l V Ajiljff I fcttOTy tft w , tjjf &€^£tl3l!S 

mys*tf Utisbot IJkety 1 5wl ft* hwri 

the club I saw the announcement of the marriage fbrihe wHOinte 
day at Saint Geode’s* I was at the church the neat moving before 
he wa^ fl * 

“ Not to intercept the marriage 1 ” breathlessly uttered lady IsatysL 
“ Certainty noh I iiad no power to attempt anything of the sort. I 
went to demand an answer to my question— -what he had done with 
you, and where you were ? He gave me this address, but said he had 
known nothing of your movements since December.® 

There was a long silence. The earl appeared to be alternately 
ruminating and tala&g a survey of the room. Isabel sat with her head 
drooping, 

“Why did you seek me out?” she presently broke forth, "I sun 
not worth it, I have brought enough disgrace upoif your name” 

*• And upon your husband’s and upon your children’s,” he rejoined 
m his most severe manner, for it was not in the natuie of the Earl of 
Mount Severn to gloss over guilt. “Nevertheless, it is incumbent 
upon me, as your nearest relative, to see after you, now that you are 
alone again, and to take care— so far as I can— that you do not lapse 
lower * 


He might have spaied her that stab But she scarcely undei stood 
him. She looked at him, wondering whether she did understand. 

“ You have not a shilling m the world,” he resumed. “ How do you 
propose to live?” 

“ I have some money still. When— ” 

“ His money ? ” sharply and haughtily interposed the earl. 

“No,” she indignantly replied. “ I yn selling my trinkets. Before 
they are all gone, l ^fiall try to earn a livelihood m some way . by 
teaching, probably ” 

“Trinkets i ” repeated Lord Mount Severn. “Mr Carlyle tolcLme 
that you earned nothing away with you from East Lynne.” t 
“ Nothing that he had given me. These were mine before f marked. 
You have sectl Mr Carlyle then ? ” she faltered* * * % 

“ Seen him 1 w echoed the ipdignant earl “ When such a blow was 
dealt him by a member of nay family, could I do less than hasten to 
East Lynne ip tender him my sympathies? 1 went with -another object, 
also— to try to discwrVhat could have been th^movjng Spring? Ojf 
your conduct : fey I protest when the black* tidings reached opt 1 be* 
lieved that you have gone mad. you tverj qne of the last whom 
I should have fearal to trust. But f learned n nhfngy tea £ artyie lifts 
ignorant as I How could you strike him surf? a blow ? ” # 

‘lower and lower dtoopedfher head, brighter shone the shame on her 
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hccticcbeek. An awful blow to Mr. Carlyle it must indeed have been : 
she vm feeling it in all its bitter intensity. Lord Mount Severn read 
her^p^tant.loolcs** 

, * t®abeV*fae said, in a tone which Had los$ something of its harsh- 
ness--and it' was the "first time he called her lty her Christian 
name i ** I see lhat you are reaping the fruit of your conduct. Tell me 
hegv itha^>pefted. What demon prompted you to sell yourself to that 

* f He is a bad man,” she Acclaimed. “A base, heartless, bad 
man.” * 

I warned you at the commencement of your married life, to avoid 
him ; to shun all association with him \ not to admit him to your 
house.” , 

“His Coming to East Lynne was not my doing,” she whispered. 
“ Mr. Carlyle invited him.” 

“ I know he did. Invited him in his unsuspicious confidence, believ- 
ing his wife to be his wife, a trustworthy woman of honour,” was the 
severe remark. 

She did not reply ; she could not gainsay it : she only sat with her 
meek face of shame, and her drooping eyelids. 

“ If ever a woman had a good husband, in every sense of the word, 
you had, in Carlyle : if ever man loved his wife, he loved you. How 
could you so requite him ? ” 

She rolled, in a confused manner, the corners of her shawl over her 
unconscious fingers. 

“ I read the note you left for your husband. He showed it to me ; 
the only one, I believe, to whom he did show it. It was to him utterly 
inexplicable , it was so to me. A notion had been suggested to him, 
after your departure, that his sister had somewhat marred your peace 
at East Lynne ; and he blamed you much— if it were so — for not 
giving him your full confidence on the point, that he might have set 
matters on a right footing. But it was impossible (and there was the 
evidence in the note besides) that the presence of Miss Carlyle at 
East Lynne could be any excuse for your disgracing us all and ruining 
yourself.” 

“ Do not let us speak of these things,” said Lady Isabel, faintly, “It 
cannot redeem the past.” * • 

“ But I must speak of them ; I have come to speak of them,” per- 
sisted the earl : “ I could not do so whilst that man was here. When 
thtee inexplicable events take place in the career of a woman, it is a 
father's* duty to f 4ook into motives and causes and actions ; although 
th«J events in themselves may be, as in this case, irreparable. Your 
father is gone, but I stand in his place ; there is no one else to stand 
in it.” . f 

t Her tears began to fall. And s£e let them Tall — in silence. The 
earl resumed, * 

“ But for that extraordinary letter, I should have supposed you had 
been solely actuated Hy V mad infatuation for th^cur, Levison: its 
tenor gave the \diqferent aspect To what $id youf-allude when 
yoh asserted that youtlhusband had driven you to it ? ” 

“ He k&ew,” she answered, scarcely aboye her breath. 
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“ He did not know,” sternly replied 1kg' ,**&'/./? A ttfqre truthful, 
honourable man tlmi Carlyle dots net exfat m t^e facefcf the earth. 
When he told me then, in his agony of unable to 

form even a suspicion bt your meaning, I could 'have Staked myejjt- 
dom on his veracity, I wdfald stake it stiBL^ , f . 

“ l believed,” she began, in a low, nervous voice, for She knew that 
there was no evading the questions of Lord Moiint Severn, when Jbe 
was resolved to have an answer ; and, indeed, she was too weak, both 
in body and Spirit, to resist : u I believed that his love was no longer 
mine j and that he had desefted me for another.” 

The earl stared at her, “ What can yon mean by ( deserted i ? He 
was with you.” 

“ There is a desertion of the heart,” was her murmured answer. * *: 

“ Desertion of a fiddlestick ! ” retorted his lordship. “ The interpre- 
tation we gave to the note, 1 and Carlyle, was that you had been 
actuated by motives of jealousy ; had penned it in a jealous mood. I 
put the question to Carlyle— as between man and man— do you listen, 
Isabel? — whether he had given you cause; and he answered me, as 
with God over us. He had never given you cause : he had been faith- 
ful to you in thought, word, and deed : he had never, so far as he could 
call to mind, even looked upon another woman with covetous feelings, 
since the hour that he made you his wife ; his whole thoughts had been 
of you, and of you alone. It is more than many a husband can say,” 
significantly coughed Lord Mount Severn. 

Her pulses were beating wildly. A powerful conviction, that tlio 
words were true ; that her own blind jealousy had been utterly mistaken 
and unfounded ; was forcing its way to her br^in. 

u After that, I could only set your letter down as a subterfuge,” re- 
sumed the carl ; “ a false, barefaced plea, put forth to conceal your real 
motive : and I told Carlyle so. 1 inquired how it was he had never 
detected any secret understanding between you and that — that beast ; 
located, as the fellow was, in the house. He replied, that no such 
suspicion had ever occurred to him. He placed the most implicit con- 
fidence in you, and would have trusted you with the man round the 
world ; or with any one else.” 

She entwined her hands one within the other, pressing them to pain. 
It could not deaden the pain at her hetrt. 

“ Carlyle told me he had been unusually occupied during the stay of 
that man. Besides his Ordinary office work, his time was taken up 
with some secret business for a family in the neighbourhood, an<# he 
had repeatedly to see them after office hours. Very Sid acquaintances 
of his, he said, relatives of the Carlyle family, and he wa$ as an>S<ni$ 
about the secret as they were. This, I observed to him, may have 
rendered him unobservant toVhat was passing at home. He told me, 

I remember, that qp the evening 4 A the — the catastrophe^ he ought to 
have gone* with yo€t to a dinner-party, but most important circum- 
stances arose, in connection with the affair, .which dbligcd him to meet 
two gentlemen af his office, and to receive *hem in secret, unknown to 
his clerks/* # f / # # * 

“ Did he— mention the name of the family T inquired t4dy Isabel, 
with white lips. 
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“Yes. h* # 4 , 4 for$it it* though* Rabbit? Rabbit? some such 

f f f tfeS: waa^ Sari He said' yew appeared ye*ed that he did not 
dbtoM n^ajp^'yott to the dinner j* perceiving ,tW% he intended to go in 
afterwards, hut wa 'prevented from doing so* When the interview was 
ovAr in his office* he Was again detained in Mrs. Hare*$ house ; and by 
business as impossible to avoid as the other*" 
v< Important business i " she echoed, giving way for a moment to the 
bitterness of former feelings. “ He was pacing their garden by moon- 
light with 'Barbara— Miss Haxe. I saw them as my carriage passed." 

“And you were jealous ! n exclaimed Lord Mount Severn, with mock- 
ing reproach, as he detected her mood, u Listen l ” he whispered, 
bending his head towards her, u Whilst you thought as your present 
tone would seem to intimate, that they were there to enjoy each other’s 
society, know that they — Carlyle, at any rate— -was pacing the walk 
to keep guard. Thera was one within that house— for a short inter- 
view with h 


to keep guard. There was one within that house— for a short inter- 
view with his poor mother — one who lives in danger of the scaffold ; 
to which his own father would be the first to deliver him up. They 
were keeping the path against that father, Carlyle and the young lady. 
Of all the nights in the previous beven years, that one only saw the 
unhappy son at home, for a half-hours meeting with his mother and 
sister. Carlyle, in the grief and excitement caused by your conduct, 
confided so much me, when mentioning what kept him from the 
dinner-party." 


Her face had become crimson , crimson at her past lamentable folly. 
And there could be no redemption ! 

“ But he was always with Barbara Hare 1 ” she murmured, by way of 
some faint excuse. 

“ She had to see him upon this affair : her mother could pot, for it 
was obliged to be kept from the father. And so you construed busi- 
ness interviews into assignations 1 ” continued Lord Mount Severn with 
cutting derision. “ I had given you ci^dit for better sense. But was 
this enough to hurl you on to the step you took ? Surely not 1 You 
must have yielded to the persuasions of that wicked man." 

“ It is all over now" she wailed. 

“ Carlyle was true and faithfuj to you, and to yqu alone. Few women 
have the chance of happiness ip tlieir married life, in the degree that 
you had. He is an upright and good man ; one of nature’s gentlemen : 
one^that England may be proud of, as having grown upon her soil. 
The more I see of hint the greater becomes my admiration of him, and 
of his thorough honour* Do you know what he -did in the matter of 
damages?” 

She shopk her head. 

# “ He did not wish to proceed for damages 5 or, only for the trifling 
sum demanded by law ; but the jur/, feeling for $ 6 s wrongs, gave un- 
prccedently heavy«*oncs. Since the fellow came into his baronetcy, 
they have been paid : Carlyle (< immediately handed them over to the 
county hospit^L H&holdsUhe apparently obsolete apimon,«*hat money 
cannot wipe- out *a wue%dlsnonotir.” ’ 

“Let ua, close these Topics," implored the poof invalid* M acted 
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wickedly and madly ; and I have the' «Kttrequeh<*' tobelr for hver. 
More I cannot say “ ‘ • , ' ' 

jwh«= *• 

w I am unable to tell* l shall leave $ii* Ww as I eta ifdl 
enough*” ,/ * >'* - 4 , * , 

u Ay. It cannot bo pleasant; for you fb tajhsun umjter the^cy** m its 
inhabitants. You were here with him, were you not?** t ' * * 

“ They think I am his wife,* She murmured* H The servants think it*” 
** That’s well { so far. How many servants have you ?” , 

M Two. I am not strong enough yet to do much myself so am 
obliged to keep two,” she continued, as if in apology for the extrava- 
gance, under her reduced circumstances. “As soon as ever, the baby 
can walk, I shall manage to do with one.” 

The earl look Confounded. “ The baby ! ” he uttered, in a tone of as* 
tonishment and grief painful to her to hear, “ Isabel ! is thei e a child ? ” 
Not less painful was her own emotion, as she hid her face. Lord 
Mount Severn rose, and paced the room with striding steps. 

“ I did not know it ! I did not know it I Wicked, heartless villain ! 
He ought to have married you before its birth. Was the divorce out 
previously ? ” he added, arresting his sti ides to ask it* 

« Yes.” 

i( Coward ! sneak 1 May good men shun him from henceforth ! may 
his’’ Queen refuse to receive him! You, an earrs daughter! Oh, 
Isabel J How utterly you have lost yourself ! ” 

Lady Isabel started from her chair, in a burst of hysterical sobs, her 
hands extended beseechingly towards the carl. “ Spare me ! spare me ! 
You have been rending my heart ever since you entered ; indeed I am 
too weak to bear it.” 

The earl, in tiuth, had been betrayed into showing more 6f his senti- 
ments than he intended. He summoned his recollection. 

u Well, well, sit down again, Isabel,” he said, putting her into her 
chair. “ We will go to the point I chiefly came here to settle. What 
sum will it take you to live upon ? Quietly : as of course you would 
now wish to live ; but comfortably,” 

“ I will not accept anything,” she replied, , “ I will earn my own 
living and the ean’s irascibility agaii rose at the speech. He spoke 
in a sharp tone. • 

“ Absurd, Isabel 1 do net add romantic folly to your other mistakes. 
Earn your own living, indeed ! As much as is necessary for you toilive 
upon, I shall supply. No remonstrance : I tell you It atti acting as for 
your father. Do you suppose he would have abandoned you, to starve 
or to work?” ' 

The allusion touched every chord within her bosom, and the tears 
fell fast. “ I thought I could earg my living by teaching,” she sobbedi 
u And Ktyw much oid ypu anticipate the teaching would tting you in?” 
“ Not very much,” 9he listlessly said, * A hundred a year, perhaps i 
I am very elever/at music and staging* That sum might keep Us, I 
fenev, eveiwif ! oak* went out by day.”* T ii 4 
“ And a grand f keep’ it would be ! You sbfil nave tb# sum efrety 
quarter.” . . . _ 
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u No, fto ! oh no 1 1 do not deserve it > I could not accept it. I have 
forfeited all claim to* assistance.” 

Not to ritfne, .Now, it is of no use Jo excite yourself, for my mind 
Unmade up. I never willingly forego a duty, and I look upon this 
not only as a duty, but an imperative one. Upon my return, 1 shall 
immediately settle four hundred a year upon you, and you can draw it 
quarterly.” 

* Themhalf the sum,” she reitfrated, knowing how useless it was to 
contend with Lord Mount Severn when hejnounted the stilts of “ duty.” 
ts T ndeed, two hundred a year will be abundance ; it will seem like 
riches to me.” 

** I have named the sum, Isabel and I shall not make it less. A 
hundred pounds every three months shall be paid to you, dating from 
this day. This does not count,” he continued, laying down some notes 
upon the table. 

4< Indeed, I have some ready money by me,” she urged, her checks 
flushing at what she looked upon as unmerited kindness for none 
could think worse of her than she did of herself. “ Pray take it ba* k : 
you arc loo good to me.” 

“ I don’t know' what you call 4 ready money,* ” returned the earl. 
“ but you have just informed me you were wiling your trinkets to live 
upon. Put up the notes, Isabel * they are only a small amount, just to 
go on with. Are y%>u in debt ? ” 

" Oh no.” 

"And mind you don’t get into it,” advised the carl, as he rose to 
depart. 44 You can let me hear of you from time to tinu , Isabel.” 

k * What docs the woilcl say of me ? ” siie took courage to whisjier. It 
was a question often m her own nnnd Lord Mount Severn paused 
before he replied, mat veiling, probably, that she could ask it. 

44 Just wliat you may have said in the day** now over, at any who had 
gone the way that you have done What did you expect that it would 
say ? ” 

What indeed ! She stood there with hci humble fare and her beat- 
ing heart. The earl took her hand within his in token of farewell: 
turned, and was gone. 

Lord Mount Severn, stern and uncompromising as lie was, had yet 
a large share of kindness p.nd conscientiousness. ‘From the moment he 
heard of the false step taken by Lady Isabel, and that it was with 
Francis Levison she had flown, he cast more blame than he had ever 
dorfe before upoij the conduct of his wife, in having forced her — so he 
regarded it — upon Mr Carlyle, hi short, he considered his wife as the 
primary, though remote, cause of the present ill ; not that lie in the 
slightest degree underrated Lady Isabel^ own share in it ; quite the 
contrary. From this motive, no less than that he was her relative, he 
deemed it hi$ duty to see after her imher shame and sadnesse 

Susan ne attended Lord Mount Severn to thb dobr and watched him 
down the street, thinking avhat a 44 brave Monsieur ^nglais ” he was, 
and how delighted miladit mtot be at seeing a friend, to break the 
monotony of her. si cfc Vmd" lonely existence, SusaAhe made no doubt 
that the visit must so fyr have aroused miladi as to set her thinking 
about getting out her sm^rt dresses once more, and that the first words 
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she should hear, on* entering miladi’s presence, would touch on that 
attractive point- " • . , ,* 

The Earl of Mount Severn returned to the H6tel-des Ambassadeurs, 
dined, and slept theref and the following morning quitted it orfrhis 
return to the pleasures and bustle of civilized life* And Lady Isabel 
remained in her chamber, alone. 

Alone ; alone ! Alone for evermore^ 

_ t-~ 

CHAPTER XIII. 

BARBARA’S MISDOINGS. 

A sunny afteinoon in summer. More correctly speaking, it may be 
said a summer’s evening, for the bright beams were already slanting 
athwart the substantial garden of Mr. Justice Hare, and the tea-hour, 
seven, was passing. Mr. and Mrs. Hare and Barbara were seated at 
the meaL Somehow, meals always seemed in process at Justice Hare’s. 
Barbara sat in tears, for the justice was giving her a “piece of his 
mind,” and poor Mrs. Hare, agreeing with her husband (as she would 
have done had he proposed to *et the house on fire and burn her up in 
it), yet sympathizing with Barbara, moved uneasily in her chair. 

Barbara had been giving mortal offence. Barbara had given the 
same offence occasionally for some years past ; she had just refused an 
eligible offer of marriage, and the justice was storming over it. In the 
abstract, it was of no moment whatever to Mr. Justice Hare whether 
his daughters pined and withered out their days as fading maidens, 
or whether they raced through life as bustling matrons. Neither, in 
the abstract, did the justice want Barbara away from the paternal 
home, or deem her an incumbrance within it * cm the contrary, were 
Barbara absent, he might be at fault for a target at which to aim the 
arrows of his hard words. Neither had money anything to do with 
it ; whether Barbara married or whether she remained single, she had 
an ample fortune, No . the anger of Justice Hare at Barbara’s refusing 
the offers made to her, had nothing to do with ordinary causes. 

How the world would get on withoujt gossip, I will leave the world to 
judge. That West Lynne could not nave got on without it, and with- 
out interfering in every one’s business but lfs own, is enough for me. 
West Lynne had chosen to make a wonder of the fact that Barbara 
Hare should remain Barbara Hare. Of all the danjsels indigences to 
the soil, she, with her beauty, her attractive manners, and her fojjunc, 
had appeared the most likely one to be appropriated. And yet she \as 
still Barbara Hare 1 The gpssips set their heads together to discover 
why she was neglected. Neglected they considered her, for Barbara 
was not one to taik of lost opportunities. The conclusion they cantc 
to was, tti&t the unnapf>y crime attaching to her toother was tnc sole 
cause ; and, by^ome mishap, this nonsense reached the cars of Justice 
Hare. If^the justice was sensitive wfon lone point, it was upon that 
which related to tfiat dark and dreadful deed / 1# be«wa& fritter a gai n3 t 
any living being, it was against his miserable ^on. To hav£ it said that 
Barbara remained Single because no one would have her on account of 
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credited law. greedy It arfcused tJ*e' ire of thfc justice. /* / . . 

**Y6u do *t\ 4 oA v, peifip«Sfe ^3 .■yott’' 'tjb* it t<f anger me*? thundered the 
ju^ke/Nlitgitsg doiyu rqs hand on the tea-table, andtausing the cups 
to rattle/,* V: , *\ ,, l ..i * ’ ■’ ’ ‘' , * v * ; * 'v* 0 •' , % 

’ “No, I dodVp^h” sobbed Barbara. 
l ^¥ho^'l9 , i^‘Ubyoadoii? ,l , 

Barbara was silent 

i( lS[o j you can’t reply : you have nothing to say/ What is the matter, 
pray, -with Major Thorn ? Come, I will be answered/' 

1 “ I don’t like him/’ faltered Barbara. 

“ You db like him ; you are telling me an untruth. You have liked 
him well enough whenever he has been here.” 

“ I like him as an acquaintance, papa. Not as a husband/’ 

“ Not as a husband 1 ” repeated the exasperated justice. “ Why, bless 
my heart and body, the girl’s going mad ! Not as a husband 1 Who 
asked you to like him as a husband before he became such? Did 
you ever hear that it was necessary, or expedient, or becoming for a 

S lady to set on and, begin to Mike’ a gentleman as ‘her 
nd’?” 

Barbara felt > a little bewildered. 

“ Here’s the whole parish saying that Barbara Hare can’t be married ; 
that nobody will have her on account of— of— of that cursed stain left 
by — I won’t trust myself to name him ; I should go loo far. Now don’t 
you think that’s a pretty disgrace, a nice state of things?” 

“ But it is not true,” said Barbara ; “ people do propose for me.” 

“ But what’s the use of their proposing when you say ‘ No ’ ? ” raved 
the justice. “ Is that the way to let the parish know that they propose ? 
You are an ungrateful, rebellious, self-willed daughter, and you’ll never 
be anything else.” © # 

Barbara’s tears flowed*frecly. The justice gave a dash at the bell- 
handle, to order away the tea-things ; and after their removal the subject 
was ^renewed, together with Barbara’s grief. That was the worst of 
Justice f}arc. Lk him take bp a grievance (it was not often he had a 
real ©ne) and he kept on at it, as a blacksmith Hammering at his forge. 
Infthe midst of a stormy oration, Mr, Carlyle came in; 

Not- much altered ; not much. A Vear and three-quarters had gone 
by, and, they had served to silver 'tys hatir upon ine temples. His 
manner,, too, Would never again be careless aud h/ as & once had 
been. He was th* same keen man of business, the same pleasant, 
intelligent companion ; the generality 0f people saw xfc change hi him. 
Barbara rose tp ftScaa&V ; , * , ‘ * - , 

' “ No/’said Justice Hate, planting himself between net and the door i' 
“that’s the^vay yOu like to get out df my r^ach whenl am talking to 
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■ to.l.astke tf'air&'i&H 4 .the disgrace 

. « poohee on 

of the oouhty assize-; and 
to^ttlartj Barbara 1 off' hand^hat /iia/ part of 
f katawWtt be refitted.* Therefore; ‘**en Barbara 
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you. Youwon’tgpj} soistdowjie^ajjv I’ll tdJyoaof al| yes* ift-coodact 
fog** M f ' Cat ^ e t yd see rf that %%" , , . „ 

Mt.O 
distress, 

“Ttouknow, Cmfyklhat hoiMlhfe upon us, that ah&ne- 

ful disgrace, Well because *he> parish Can't mdk enough about the 
fact itself it must begin, upon Barbara* saying %> d%rdbe had 
humiliation arc reflected upon her, and that nobody will tom W her 
to ask her to he his wife. One would think, rather than lie mm the 
stigma and afford the parish room to talk, 6Wd tfupiy the nfat man 
that appeared, ff it was the parish beadle— any onp else would. Jtyt 
now, 

received a bushel of good offers ; a bushel < 
dashing his hand down on his knee, “ and she says i No * to all The last 
was to-day^ from Major Thorn, and my young Lady takes and puts the 
stopper upon it, as usual, without rcfeiencc to me or her mother, without 
saying with your leave or by your leave. Slic wants to be kept in her 
room for a week upon bread and water, to bring Her to her senses.” 

Mr. Carlyle glanced at Barbara She was sitting meekly under the 
infliction, her wet lashes falling on her Hushed cheeks and shading her 
eyes. The justice was heated enough, and had pushed his flaxen wig 
up in the warmth of his argument. 

“ What do you say to her ? ” snapped the justice. ' 

w Matrimony may not have charms for Barbara,” replied Mr. Carlyle, 
half jokingly. 

“ Nothing has charms for her,” growled Justice Hare. “ She’s one of 
the contrary ones. By the way, though,” hastily resumed the justice, 
leaving the objectionable subject, as another flashed across his memory ; 

“ they were coupling your name and matrimony together, Carlyle, last 
night at the Buck’s Head.” 

A very perceptible tinge rose to the face of Mr. Carlyle, telling of 
inward emotion, but his voice and manner betrayed none. 

“ Indeed,” he carelessly said. 

u Ah, you are a sly one; you are, Carlyle : remember how sly you 

were with your first ” marriage, Justice Hare was going to bring out, 

but it suddenly occurred to him that, nil circumstances considered, it 
was not precisely the topic to recall to Mr. Cailyle. So he stopped 
himself in the utterance, coughed, and went on agin. “ There you go, 
over to Sir John Dobed e’s, not to see Sir John, but paying court to Miss 
Dobede* * * # 

u So the Buck’s Head was amusing itself with that 1 ” good-humouredly 
observed Mr, Carlyle. “ Well, Miss Dobede is going to be marri&l, 
and I am drawing up the settlements.” 

“Not she { she marries young Somerset ; tftery one knows that It’s 
the other, Louisa. % nice girl, Carlyle.” 

“Very,’' responded Mr. Carlyle, and it was all the answer he gatoe. 
The justice, tire&of sitting indoors, tired, pqfhaps, of extracting nothing 
satisfactotysfrom Mr* Carlyle, rose, set Mis wig aright befajp the lookihg- 

a and quitted fhe house on his usual eveiung viftt to* the Bhck V 
Barbara* whg watched him down the path, saw that he enebun* 
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tered someone who happened to be passing the gate* She e 6 uld not 
at first distinguish who it might be $ nothing but an arm and shoulder, 
cased «in vdmcen; met her view** But ,as their positions changed in 
conversation, ^ saw that it was Locksley, who had been the chief 
witness (not a vindictive bne ; he could not help himself) again** her 
brother Richard, touching the murder of Hallijohn. 

‘What can be the matter with papa ? ” exclaimed Barbara. “ Locks* 
ley must have said something anger him. He is coming in in the 
greatest passion, mamma ; his face crimspn, and his hands and arms 
working. 

“ Oh dear, Barbara 1 ” was all poor Mrs. Hare’s reply. The justice’s 
great storms of passion frightened her. 

In he came, closed the door, and stood in the middle of the room, 
looking alternately at Mrs. Hare and Barbara. 

“ What is this cursed report that s being whispered in the place ? ” 
quoth he, in a tone of suppressed rage, but not unmixed with awe. 

“What, report?” asked Mr. Carlyle, for the justice waited for an 
answer, and Mrs. Hare seem* a unable to speak. Barbara took care to 
keep silence : she had some misgiving that the justice's words might 
refer to herself, and the recoil grievance. 

“ A report that he — he — hai been here, disguised as a labourer ! has 
dared to show himself in the place, wherr he’ll yet come to the gibbet.'* 

Mrs. Hare’s facer turned white m death. Mr. Carlyle rose, and 
dexterously contrived to stand before hu*, bo that it should not be 
seen. Barbara silently locked her hands, one within the other, and 
turned to the window. 

“Of whom do you speak?” asked Mr. Carlyle, in a matter-of-fact 
tone, as if he were putting the most ordinary question. He knew too 
well ; but temporized for the s.ikc of .4rs. Hare. 

“ Of whom do 1 speak ? ” uttered the .exasperated justice, beside him- 
self with passion : “of whom should I speak but the bastard Dick? 
Who else in West Lynne is likely to come to a felon’s death ? ” 

“Oh, Richard I” sobbed forth Mrs. Hare, as she sank back in her 
chair ; “ be merciful ! He is our own true son/ 

“ Never a true son of the Hares,” raved the justice. “ A true son of 
wickedness, and cowardice, and blight, and evil. If he has dared to 
show his face at West Lyurc, I’ll set tuo whole police of England upon 
his track, that he .may dc brought here as he ought, if he must come. 
When Locksley told me of it, just now, I raisfcd my hand to knock him 
doufc, so infamoijpJy false did I deem the report. Do you know any- 
thing ofViis having been here ? ” continued the justice to his wife, in a 
panted, resolute tone. 

How Mrs. Hare would have extricated herself, or what she would 
have answered, cannot c^n be imagined, "but Mr. Carlyle interposed. 

M “You are frightening Mrs. Hare, «ir. Don’t yog see that the very 
report of such a thing is alarming her into illifcssfr But— allow me to 
inquire what it ma$ be tjiat Locksley said.” 

“ I met him at the gate,’ 1 rethrned Justice Hare, turning his attention 
upop Mr. Cjt&ylc. t was going by as I reached it 4 t)h, justice,’ 
he began, ^1 am glad I met you. There’s a nasty report in the place, 
that Richard has been seen here. I’d see what* I could do towards 
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hushing it up, sir, if I were you, for it may only serve to j&t the police 
in mind of bygone things, which it maybe better they should forget* 
Carlyle, I went, as l tell you, to fcnbpk.him down! | askad Him how be 
could have the hardihood to repeat such slander to my 'face, Be was 
on the high horse directly : saijl thc parish spoke the slander, not ne j 
and I got out of him what it was he had heard? . 

44 And what was it ? ” interrupted Mr, Carlyle, more eagerly than he 
generally spoke* • 1 • • * 

44 Why, they say that the fellow shewed himself here some time ago, 
a year or so, disguised as a farm labourer— confounded fools ! Not but 
that he’d have been the fool, had he done it.” 

“ To be sure he would,” repeated Mr. Carlyle, 44 and he is not fool 
enough for that, sir. Let West Lynne talk, Mr* Hare . but do not you 
put faith in a word of its gossip. I never do. Poor Richard, wherever 
he<tnay be ” 

44 I won’t have him pitied in my presence,” burst forth the justice. 
44 Poor Richard, indeed ! Villain Richard, if you please.” 

44 I was about to observe that wherever he may be, whether in the 
backwoods of America, or digging for gold in California, or wandering 
about the United Kingdom, there is little fear that he will quit his 
place of safety, to dare the dangerous ground of West Lynne. Had I 
been you, sir, 1 should have laughed at Lockslcy and his words,” 

“ Why docs West Lynne invent such lies ? ” # 

44 All, there’s the mb. I dare say West Lynne could not tdl you 
why, if it were paid for doing so. But it seems to have been a lame 
story it has got up this time. If they must have concocted a report 
that Richard had been seen at West Lynne, why put it back to a year 
ago? why not have fixed it for to*day or yesterday ? If I heard any- 
thing more, I would treat it with the silence and contempt it deserves, 
justice.” 

Silence and contempt were not greatly in the justice’s line ; noise and 
explosion were more so. But he had a high opinion of the judgment 
of Mr. Carlyle ; and, growling a sort of assent, he once more set forth 
to pay his evening visit. 

“ Oh, Archibald I ” uttered Mrs. Hare, when her husband was half 
way down the path, 44 what a mercy that you were here ! I should 
inevitably have betrayed myself.” * 

Barbara turned from the window. 44 But what could have possessed 
Locksley to say what he did ? ” she exclaimed. 

44 1 have no doubt Lockslcy spoke with a good motive,” said ) Mr. 
Carlyle, 44 He is not unfriendly to Richard, and thought, probably, 
that by telling Mr. Hare of the report, he might get it stopped, ^he 
rumour has been mentioned to me.” * 

Barbara shivered. 44 How can it have coiqp to light ? ” she breathed. 
44 1 am at a loss lo know,” said jyir. Carlyle. The person to mention 

it to me Tom*Merbert. He met me yesterday, and^aid, 4 What’s 
this row about Dick Hare ? ’ 4 What row ! ’ 1 asked him* 4 Why, 
that Dick was 4t‘ West Lynne some tima b&ck, disguised as a farm 
labourer,’-*' Just what Lockslcy said to* Mr. Harei I laughed at Tom 
Herbert,” continued Mr. Carlyle ; 44 turned his report into *ridiculef ana 
made him turn it into ridicule also, before I jiad done with«him? 
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MW; IftM; ‘Sdg&jd' f d^jfly, &t# ; the ^rpoui *tf> proceed tp her 
1 chafoberi\ v :B$xbi^:mA Mr* Cariyte were,alpnc. 

u Oh* the ';$&& anurderer could be , discovered !, * , she pirated, 

. clasping jtgr hands. “To be subjected to these shocks, to dreadful. 

, Manual wP 1 not be herself for days to come,” > 

**t wtohlthe right man could be found ; but it seems as far off as 
ever^,rfr^rked Mr. Carlyle. , 

Barbara 'sat ruminating. It seemed that she had something to say 
to Mr*' Carlyle, but a feeling caused her to hesitate* Whcn she did at 
length sneak, it was in a low, timid voice. 

“ You remember the description Richard gave, that last night— of 
the person he had met— the true Thorn ? ” 

“Yes” 

“ Did itstrike you then — has it ever occurred to you to think — that 
it accorded with— -with some pne ? ” 


* “In what way, Barbara?” he asked, after a pause. u It accorded 
with the description Richard always gave of the man Thorn.” 

“Richard spoke of the peculiar movement of throwing off the hair 
from the forehead— in this way. Did that strike you aS being 
familiar to you— in connection with the white hand ana the diamond 
ring?" 

“ Many have a habit of pushing off their hair : t think I do it 
myself sbmetimes. Barbara, what do you mean ? Have you a 
suspicion of any one ?” 

“ Have you ? n she returned, answering the question by asking 
another. 


“I have hot. Since Captain Thorn was disposed of, my suspicions 
have not pointed to any one.” 

This sealed Barbara’s lips. *She had Iters; certain vague doubts, 
bringing wonder more than anything else. At tfmes she had thought 
the same doubts might have occurred to Mr, . Carlyle. She now found 
that they had not done so. The terrible domestic calamity Which; had 
happened to Mr. £arlyle the same night that Richard protested he had 
seen, Thorn, had prevented Barbara from discussing the matter With 
hi*i then ; .and she bad never done so since. Richard had not been 
further heard nnd , the affair had remained in abeyance* v . ” 

“I b*f? 5 n to despair, of its ever being discovered,” she observed. 
11 What will become of poor Richard > ” \ # - ! - 

“ The discovery that Thorn was mot ike Thom comjifMy check- 
mated ns,” tfaid Mr* •. 1 *. 

“ It Woidd h xw$ done so, fead&ichard not oeeft the mher.J \ „ 

- “I hare tfiy 4 ofcbts whether that waa not, after all,. a flight of 
Richard’s Imagination. It to «6 extraordinary that he shpuld meet 
the man by moonlight, and that nothing should hare been seen of 
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reflect upibn^l li^ 

has there 'been . / 

Captain Thorn excepted,” * . ■ ' A ■ • 1 ■ ■ *>£ tty} ^ \ *XV,Si' ? « '.■ - , ! 

“At West Lynne— «o/l said Barbara, '•• r - * 

“We can but wait and hope that time may, 'blinff forih Sta^oWh/ 
solution,” concluded Mr, Carlyle. ’■•>■ V ■ ■' 

“ Ah, sighed Barbara, “ but it is weary waiting ; weary, weary 1 w , , 

“ How is it that you contrive to fall under the paternal displeasure? ” 
he resumed, in a gayer tone, ;’ - 1 

She blushed vividly, and it was her only answer, ■ 

1 “The Major Thorn, alluded to by your father, is our old, friend 1 
presume?” 

Barbara inclined her head. 




“ He is a very pleasant man, Barbara. Many a young lady would 
be proud to have him.” 

“Yes, he is a pleasant man,” quietly answered Barbara, but she . 
spoke in a tone that did not invite further discussion. . 

Captain Thorn, in visiting the Herberts in times gone by, had been 
much struck with Barbara. Had his circumstances allowed it, he would 1 
then have solicited her to become his wife. Recently, he had acquired 
some property by inheritance, and had also been promoted a step in 
his profession., The first use he made of his case was to write both to 
Barbara and her father. Barbara declined his offer, as you have Seen, , 
and the justice would be quite sure not to let her hear the last of it /or 
some time to come. 


“You will do all you can to quell this rumour touching Richard,” 
she said to Mr. Carlyle. 

“Depend upon that. The less Richard’s name is heard in West 
Lynne, the better* It puzzles me to kmpw how it can have arisen,” 
There /ribs a pause* * Barbara broke it : but she did not look at- Mr. 
Carlyle as she spoke. “ The other rumour : is*it a correct one ? ” 
“What other rumour ? ,r 

“ That you are, about to marry Louisa Dobede.” . a 

, “ It is not, I have ho intention of marrying any one* Ndjq I jvill 
say it more strongly * it is my intention not to marry any one ; . to 
remain as I ain.” \ \ \ ' • 

Barbara lifted her eyes to his in the surprise? gf the moment* - , , \ 

■ “ You, look amazecL Barbara. No. She— who was my^wi^»^|rve$^ 
“What of that ?” utteicd Barbara, in simplicity* V :> *. i •; 4 •: * 

He did not answer for a moment, and wheq he aid,- if was in m tow 
tone,, as he stood^y the ffcWe at which Barliafa sat, and looked down 
upon her. 0 , " ’A'-' -\ s i' 1 . V,," ’ • 4> ■* 'i * 

“ ‘"Whosoever puttoth away his wife, and" marrleth, nned*#, cbm* 
mitteth adultery,*” • *■ 
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Arid befcfre Barbara could* answer— if, Indeed, she had found any 
answer to give— or had recovered her surprise, he had taken his hat 
and was gbn^ • ( , • 


CHAPTER XIV. 

AN OCCIDENT, 

• 

To return for a short time to Lady Isabel. As the, year advanced she 
grew stronger, and in the latter part of the summer made preparations 
for quitting Grenoble. Where she would fix her residence, or what she 
would do, she knew not. She was miserable and restless,, arid cared 
little what became of her. The remotest spot on earth, one impene- 
trated by the steps of civilized man, appeared the most desirable to 
her. Where was she to find this ? 

She set out on her search — she, the child, and a young peasant 
woman whom she had engaged as bonne ; for Susan ne having a lover 
at Grenoble altogether declined to leave the place. All her luggage, 
except the things absolutely required, Lady Isabel had forwarded to 
Paris, there to be warehoused until she sent further directions. It 
was a lovely day when she quitted Grenoble. The train travelled 
safely until in the dusk of the evening they approached a place called 
Camm&re, where Lady Isabel proposed to rest for a day or two. 
Railway accidents are less frequent in France than they arc with us, 
but when they do occur they are wholesale catastrophes, the memory 
of which lasts for a lifetime. The train was within a short distance of 
the station when there came a sudden shock and crash as of the day 
of doom : and engine, carriages, and passengers lay in one confused 
mass at the foot of a steep embankment The gathering darkness 
added to the awful confusion. 

The’ carriage in which Lady Isabel with her child and bonne 
travelled, lay beneath a superincumbent mass of ruins : they were 
amongst the last passengers to be extricated. The bonne and the poor 
baby were quite dead. Lady Isabel was alive and conscious, but so 
severely injured that the mi di-.al men who had been brought to the 
spot in all haste turned from her to give their attention to other 
sufferers whose case seemed less desperate— she heard them say that 
she would not survive amputation, and that nothing else could be done ; 
that sh(; must die whether there was an operation or not. The in- 
juries lay in one leg, and the lower part of her face. She had not 
obunted upon dying in this manner, and death in the guise of horrible 
suffering was not the abstract thing of, release and escape which it 
,Jiad seemed, when she bSid wished for it as the end of all her wretched- 
ness. 'She was qnable to move, but Yhc shock ba^ deadened sensation ; 
she was not yet ip. pain, and her mind was for a short interval pre- 
tematurally clear and*lu£id. t A Sister of Charity approached the 
stretcher on which she had been laid, and offered her .some water, 
* Isabel drariceafcerlf. *■ ft 

“ Is there ought else I can do ? ” asked the sister. 
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The lister ^med to gain intelligenoe, but the confusion ahd.npise 
were so' great that she ^otild ‘Scarcely hope to ascertain anything wjjtb , 
certainty* A poor little child, qpite dead, but not much disfigured, had 
been carried into the railway shed, and laid down not far from .Lady 
Isabel. The sister took it tenderly up. . 

“ Was this your child ? w said she, tufning to Lady. Isabel* ‘fit xs a 
little angel, and is beholding the -face bf its Father ‘in heaven.” 

It was the ill-starred childof Lady Isabel. She pressed its little face 
to her bosofn, and her first feeling was a deep thankfulness that it had 
been so soon taken away from the evil to come. She believed she was 
to die also in the space of a lew hours, or less ; and the dull, apathetic 
indifference to all bcloaging^to this life, which generally sets in, with 
the approach of death, was stealing over her. She motioned to the 
sister to remove it, saying softly : 

* 4 It is thus I would have wished it to be.” 

“ Have you no message or instructions for your friends ? If you will 
trust me, I will fulfil your wishes. * Whilst your mind is clear, it will be 
well to settle your duties towards those you arc leaving behind.” The 
sister had hc;ml what the doctor said of Lady Isabel’s condition. 

44 All who ever knew me will rejoice to hear that 1 am no more,” said 
Isabel. 44 My death will be the only reparation i can offer, for the 
grief and shame my life has brought on all who had the evil fortune to 
belong to me. You understand I have been a great sinner.” 

“ Try to accept death as a just recompense for your sins — make in 
this last moment an act of faith and obedience, by uniting your own 
will with His w T ho sends this suffering ; it is then changed from the 
nature of punishment into a blessing. Our sorrows are the gifts of 
Almighty God, no less than our joys.” 

44 1 will ; I have taken up my cross,” said Lady Isabel faintly, for the 
pain of her injuries was beginning to make itself felt. 

44 Can I write to any otic for you ? ” asked the sister, 44 tell me now, 
^whilst you can think of it.” 

“ Have you paper and writing things at hand ? Write then. Direct 
the letter first, to the Earl of Mount — -Stay ! ” she interrupted, feeling 
how undesirable it was to make knownner private affairs, even in that 
strange place. Besides, from the injury to Ifcr face, she could only 
speak with the greatest difficulty. “ Could I not write a line myself ? 

I think I could, if you will hold the paper before me : my hands|are 
not injured ; my intellect is clear ” < 

The compassionate sister complied ; and Lady Isabel eontrivea 40 
scrawl a few words as she lay, first directing the letter to the earrs 
town house. They were to ‘the effect that she was dying from the 
fatal injuries of thf railway accident ; that her baby was killed, and 
its nurse. *She thaifked Lord Mount Severn for all his goodness to 
her ; she said she was glad to die, to deliver him anff all who belonged 
to her from the 'disgrace and shame hfcd •been to them. . u Go to 
Mr. Carlyh?,” she continued. ct Say that I huratjy bfg him to forgive* 
me ; that I also beg the forgiveness of his children wnen they shall be 
old enough to know* the crime I have committed against them. Tell 

l*at Lynn*. m *16 
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him *| repeat aj*4 havf repeated bhtsrJyt^thei* ajre no woids to 
exps#^ that She had written & fkr, ^tesn the torture of 

putty wc^i^beg^ amteitJSetf mUre and more Mt ^ becoming 
Goth^iwg h&r strength foulest effort* she wrote in cha- 
racters, mh us those With which oaMu 4he*ac*e might have signed 
hie donfession : * Forgive ; Isabel,” hn^wMepered : +* §eaft it when I am 
dead 5 not before ; arid add a few words of confimtatfon.” 

When ft length the surgeons came up to Lady Isabel, to examine 
more minutely the injuries she had sustained* she was quite insensible, 
and they thought ^he Was dead. They sacd so to the sister, who was 
then knedmg beside her, repeating the prayers appointed for the 
passing soul She finished them and retired to a distance, other 
sufferers churning her set vices. She did not return to Lady Isabel, 
whom $b e fully believed to be dead 5 and she despatched the letter, 
addihg to it, as requested, some words of confirmation* The dead 
were butted, and a specisd mass was said for them* The sun ivors 
were Sent to the hospital ; all that could be done for them was done ; 
neither skill nor kindness being wanted. 

Lady Isabel recovered her consciousness, and found herself tying on 
a pallet m a ward m the hospital. It was long before she could recall 
What had happened, or understand that she had not died The sui- 
geons, on furthei inspection, had found life still lingering in he** 
shattered frame. Jhe lnjunes were teinblc enough, but not of neces- 
sity fatal, though the pro&p* ct of lumcvy was faint. It would have 
been cruel to lesort to an opeiation with such slendei chances of 
success, and they tried other means, which to the honom and glory 
of their skill, promised to succeed. Lady Isabel was still fluctuating 
between life and death ; but the Ude began .it length slowl> to set m 
towards life. She lemnned three months in the hospital before she 
could be removed The change that had p^std ovtr her m those 
three months was little hss than death itself no one could have 
recognucd m the pale, thm, shattered, crippled invalid, she who had 
been known as Lady Isabel Vane. 

The letter was duly delivered at the town house of Loid Mount 
Severn, as addressed. The coumess was sojourning there foi a few 
days. She had quitted it after the season, but some business, or 
pleasure, had called her agai* to town. Loid Vane was with her, 
but the earl was in Scotland. They were at breakfast, she and her 
son, when the letter was bi ought in . eightpence to pay. Its strangely 
written address ; its foreign aspect , its appearance altogether, excited 
her curiosity . in her own nuna she believed she had dropped upon a 
nice little conjugal mare’s-nest 
“ I shall open this,** cued she. 

“Why, it is addi eased to papal * exclaimed Lord Vane, who pos- 
sessed all his father’s notions of honour. 

" But such an odd letter * ut may require an immediate'answer : or 
is some begging p" tiuon, perhaps. Go on with your breakfast” 

Lady Mount Severn opined, the letter, and With some difficulty spelt 
^through its contents. They shbeked even her. * 

SHow dreadful t '*> she uttered, m the impulse of the moment 
* What fa dreadful ? ” asked Lord Vane, looking tip ixom his breakfast 
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“ Lady Iaabd-^fs^bd Yms~*ytw temmi fcafcteea hert” * , 
"Forgotten tel” b&j#hq#is # <W tedwhma, l mm po&ses* a 
funny memory t# hawfftg&imi her ifamifj ” * * # 

“ She is dead* Bbetebi^tefeft Jui ajarttfay g&eSSdut in Frinc*” 
His large eypst tesft add true as ite had tea t» filfed, 

and his fate flushed* He said%othiug> w teotyod ^as ffttyug withm 

him. * - 1 

w But, shocking 1 As it is* it is better ySt te,” went on ttesdqntess ; 
“ for, poor creature I what could her Suture life have ten ? ”* 

“ Oh, don’t say it!” irrrpetucmsiy broke 'tut the young discount 
a Killed m a railway accident, and for you to say tte ft is better for 
her I ” 4 

“ So it is better,” said the countess u Don't go into heroics, William. 
You ate quite old enough to know that she had brought *q*s ety upon 
herself, and disgrace upon all connected with he*. No one could eve r 
have taken notice Of her again.** 

“ I would,” said the boy, stoutly. v 

T/idv Mount Severn smiled densively. 

“ I would I never liked any one m the world half so much as I 
hlad Isabel.” 

i Thatt* past and gone. You could not have continued to like her, 
after the disgrace she wi ought ” 

“ Some one else wrought more of the disgi ace than she did; and, 
had I been a man, 1 would have shot him dead,” flashed the wscount. 
u You don't know anything about it.” 

“ Don’t I, * lie returned, not over-dutifully. But I ad) Mount Severn 
had not bi ought him up to be dutiful. 

“ May I lead the lcttei, mamma ? ” he demanded after a pause. 

*' If you can lead it ” she leplied, tossing it to bun. u She dictated 
it when she was dying.” 

Lord Vane took the lettci to a window, and sta>ul looking over it for 
some time, the countess ate an egg and a plate of ham meanwhile. 
Presently hr came back with it folded, and laid it on the tabic. 

“ You will foiward it to pjpa to-da> ? ” he obsci \ t d. 

**I shall forward it to him. But thcic’s no huiry ; and I don't 
< xactly know whene your papa may be. 1 shall send the notice of hex 
death to the papers ;^and am gl id to d& it . it is a uliglit lemov cd fiom 
the family.” • 

“ Mamma, I do think you are the unkindest woman that ever 
bieathcd!” A 

“ I’ll give you something to call me unkind foi, if *>ou doqjt mmd” 
retorted the countess, Ju t < oloui using. *‘J)oik >ou of >our liolsdav, 
and pack you back to school to da> ^ 

A few mornings after this, Mr. Cail^lt left Last Lynne, and pro- 
ceeded to Ids office as usu \l Scaiccly was he seated, when Mi* l>sy. 
entered, And Mr. \failjje lookea at him inquiringly, fcu it was not 
Mr. Carlyle’s custom to be mttuded upon b> anjf one until he had 
opened hi$ letters ; then he would rang for jvia Dill. The letters and 
the 7/wte?*icw$>papor lay on hi* table before him. The old gentleman 
came up in a covm, tmnd soi$ of way, which mafce Mr; Ctulylc Jool? 
aU the more. , • 
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beg your pardon, sir j willyou lei me ft$k if you have beard any 
particular #oWs> ? ” ■ • * 1 '. * ■ ■ 

“ Yqs, l ha* e heard it,” replied Mr. Carlyle. 

%Then, sir, I beg your pardon a thousand times over. It occurred 
to me that you probably had not, Mu Archibald ; and I thought I 
would have said a word to prepare you, before you came upon it sud- 
denly in the paper.” 

“ T6 prepare me!” echoed* Mr. Carlyle, as old DiU was turning 
away. “ Why, yhat has come to you, y ill ? Arc you afraid my 
nerves are growing delicate, or that 1 shall faint over the loss of a 
hundred pounds?' At the very most, we shall not suffer beyond that 
extent.” 

Old DiU turned back again. “ If I don’t believe yon are speaking of 
the failure of Kent and Green ! It’s not that) Mr. Archibald. They 
won’t affect us much,: and thezc’U be a dividend, report runs.” 

“ What is it, then ? * ■ 

u Then you have not heard it, sir ! I am glad that I’m in time. It 
might not have been well for you to have seen it without a word of 
preparation, Mr, Archibald.” 

“ If you have not gone demented, you will tell me what you mean, 
Dill, and leave me to my lettcis,” cried Mr. Carlyle, wondering exces- 
sively at his sober, matter-of-fact clerk’s words and manner. 

Old Dill laid his band upon the Times newspaper. “ It’s here, Mr. 
Archibald, in the column of the deaths : the first on the list. Please 
prepare yourself a little, before you look at it.” 

He shuffled out quickly, and Mr. Carlyle as quickly unfolded [the 
paper. It was as old Dill said, the first on the list of deaths. 

“At Cammere, France, on the i8th inst., Isabel Mary, only child 
of William, late Earl of Mount Severn.” 

Clients called ; Mr. Carlyle’s bell did not ring ; an hour or two 
passed, and old Dill protested that Mr Cariyle was engaged, until he 
could protest no longer. He went in deprccatingly. Mr. Carlyle sat 
yet with the newspaper before him, and the letters unopened at his 
dhow. 

** There’s one or two who will come in, Mr. Archibald, who mil see 
you : what am I to say ? ” v 

Mr. Cailyle stared at him for a moment, as if Siis wits had been in 
the next world. Then lie swept the newspaper from before him, and 
was the calm, collected man of business again. 

!f> the news o£ Lady Isabel’s marriage had first come to the know- 
ledge of tLord Mount Severn through the newspapers, so, singularly to 
sy/, did the tidings of her death. The next post brought him the 
letter which his wife had tardily forwarded. But, unlike Lady Mount ' 
Severn, he did not her death so Entirely upon trust : he knew 
friiat mistakes are often made in the*? reports fronts distance, and he 
deemed it incumbent on him to make inquiries? $e wrote immediately 
to the authorities ,6f the town* (in the best French he could muster), 
asking for particulars, aftd wh<S$her she was really death 
• lie rcceivj^, drc course, a satisfactory answer k satisfactory in so 
far As that it set his doubts entirely at rest. He nad inquired after 
her by her Jwoper name and title, “ La Dames Isabelle Vane, and as the 
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authorities could fend none of the survivors Owning that name*, they 
took it for granted she was dead, , They wrote bin* woid that the 
child and nurse whom he had mentionedWei^ killed on She spot ; two 
ladies, who had occupied the ’Same compartment of the carriage* had/ 
since died, one of whom was tig doubt th£ mother, the lady he inquired 
for. She was dead and buried, and sufficient money had been found 
upon her person to defray the few necessary expenses*. It will easily 
be understood that the lady of whom they spdke was one of«those who 
had been in the same carriage as La8y Isabel's, and who had died. 

Thus, through no intention of Lady Isabel, hews of her death went 
forth to Lord Mount Severn and to the world. Her first intimation 
that she was regarded as dead, was through a copy of that very day’s 
Times* seen by Mr. Carlyle, seen by Lord Mount Severn. An English 
tiavcller, who had been amongst the sufferers, and lay in the hospital, 
received the English newspapers, and sometimes lent them, to her to 
read. She was not* travelling under her own name ; she left that 
behind her when she left Grenoble ; she had rendered her own too 
notorious to risk the chance recognition of travellers ; and the authori- 
ties did not suspect that the quiet, unobtrusive Madame Vine, slowly 
recovering at the hospital, was the Dame Isabelle Vane, respecting 
whom the great English Comte had written. 

Lady Isabel understood at once that the despatching of her letter had 
been the foundation of the misapprehension ; and she began to ask 
herself now, why she should undeceive Lord Mount Severn and the 
world. She longed, none knew with what intense longing, to be 
unknown, obscure, unrecognized by all : none can know it, until they 
have placed a barrier between themselves and the world as she had 
done. She had no longer the child to support, she had only herself ; 
and surely she could with ease earn enough for, that : or she could ' 
starve : it mattered little which. No, there was no necessity for her 
continuing to accept the bounty of Lord Mount Severn, and she would 
let him and every one else continue to believe that she was dead, and 
would be henceforth only Madame Vine. A resolution she adhered to. 

Thus the unhappy Lady Isabel’s career was looked upon as run. 
Lord Mount Severn forwarded her letter to Mr. Carlyle, with the 
confirmation of her death, which he had obtained from the French 
authorities. It was a nine days’ worifier ; “ That poor, erring Lady 
Isabel was dead” — people did not call her names in the very teeth of 
her, fate — and then it way over. 

It was over. Lady Isabel Vane was as one forgotten. 


CHAPTER XV. ’ 

• ^ 

AN UNEXPECTED VIJ&TOR AT EAS r f EYNNfi. 

e m 


There went, sailing up the avenue to East Lymu* a lady one windy 
afternoon. If mol a lady she was attired, sJ one : a flounced dress, and 
a stylish Shawl, and a white veil. A very pratty wqpian, tall and 
slender was she, ind she minced as she walked, and coquetted «with 
her head, and, altogether contrived to shqw that she mid quite as 
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Thfe roaji waa^tber taken td. ffe bad deeme# it a visitor to the 
houfce, aM ^as t ;3^r©pared ^o tssher her into the drawingroom; at least ; 
bat it seeded -it^as' only, -a visitor for Joyed H« showed her into 
a smali'parTfojir, and went up to 'the nursery, where Joyce was sitting 
with vWi{$bm^for there had beep no change in the domestic depart- 


twice begun upon the point of extravagance of keeping both Wilson 
and Joyce ; but Mr. Carlyle had wholly declined discussion upon the 
subject ; and somehow Miss Carlyle did not find him betid to her will 
as he once had done. 


(i Mrs* Joyce, there’s a lady asking for you,” said the man. “ 1 have 
shown her into the grey parlour.” 

<k A/lady for me? v repeated Joyce. “Who is it? Some one to see 
the children, perhaps ? ” ’ 

“ It T s for yourself, 1 think. She asked for Miss Haftijohn” " 

Joyce looked at the man : but she put down her work and proceeded 
lo the grey parlour, A pretty woman, vain and dashing, threw up her 
white veil at her entrance. 


“ Well, Joyce ! How are you ? ” 

Joyce always pale, turned paler still, ns she gazed in blank conster- 
nation. Was it really Afy who stood before her? — Afy the erring. 

Afy it was. And she stood there holding out her hand to Joyce 
with, what Wilson would have called, all the brass in the world. 
Joyce could not reconcile her mind to link her own with it. 

. “Excuse me, Afy, but I cant*ot take your hand. 1 1 cannot welcome 
you he?e. What could ihave induced you to comb ?'*: 

« “ If you are going to /be upon the nigh rppes, it seems I might as 

well have stayed away,” was Afy’s reply, given in the pert but good- 
humoured manner she had ever^ used to Joyce. “My hand won’t 
damage yours. I am hot poison.” . 

. ^ You are looked upon in the neighbourhood ,3$ worst than poison, 
AJy^urhed^in. tone, not of anger, but of sorrow. “ Where’s 

Afy tossedb^r Head. * *“ Where’s ufao?”asked ate, ' 

, “SUchatd flar<^ \My question was pish enoi^W* , f /" 

“Hdw'^uld l 'know, he 1st ti’s Ske Ypnr impudence to 
mention him to hie. Why dofi’t you a$k wh^re Old fcficjb is, and 
how. be does? * IW r&thfcr own acquaintance- wffb ; him than with 
Richanl IJare, if W, only my choice betweeiithe two.” ( *' , , 

“ Theri ybu have left Richafd Hare ! Hbw J6hf since ? 7) # 
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“ I have do fm say^ off 

quivering oniriaomfy . •* 

descend to explain, ,jt cwt 
« When mi M 

ycm not join Wm >,* V * '$ 4 

“ PU tell ycm whfcf it is, th&fi to We jMtt Wn« nod 

her voice passionate ; * 1 tarn pit up with sow tte«g$ mm you in 
my t\mt 9 but fcumap nati*r& boa be jkuta of jwv&^ano^ sad fi vSbn't 
bear /Ai/l 1 have neve* set eyes on IUoImm Haro fe(nce;w3t night of 
horror, I wish I could : Pq help to hang Mm.” ‘ * " * ’* v 

Joyce paused, The belief that Afy was with him had been long and 
deeply imbued withm her ; it was the longreontinued and "firm con* 
vietjon of all West Lynne : and a settled belief is not Airily shaken. 
Was Afy telling her truth ? She knew her propensity for making false 
statements vriien they served to excuse herself. r 

“ Afy,” she said at length, “ let me understand yout Whan you loft 
this place, was it not to shaie Richard Hare’s flight? HaVe you not 
been living with him ? ” 

“ No,” burst forth Afy, with* kindling eyes, “ Living with Mm I 
with our fathers murderer ! Shame upon you, Joyce Hallijohn i you 
must be precious wicked yom self to suppose it” 

“ If 1 nave judged you wrongly, Afy, 1 sincerely beg your paidoU. 
Not only myself, but the whole of West Lynne beheved you were with 
him ; and the thought has caused me pain night and day.” 

u What a cannibal-minded set you must all be, then ! ” was Afy’s 
indignant rejoinder, 

“ Not one in the place but thought so, with the exception of Mr. 
Carl) le,” proceeded Joyce, “He has said tvvo or thiec times to me 
that he should not think you went after Richard Haie, or were living 
with him.” 

“Mr. Culyle has more sense than nil the lest of West Lynne put 
togethet,” complacently observed Afy. “ Living with Richard Hare ! 
why, I’d rather go and live with a red I ndian who goes about tattooed, 
and keeps sixteen wives.” 

“ But, Afy, where did you go, then ? Why did you leave at all ? ” 

“ Never mind why. It was not to be supposed that i could stop at 
home in the cottage with ghosts and dreams and all those sort of things 
that attend a place where muider has been.” • 
a What have you bccn*doing ever since ? WJiwte have you been ? ” 

“ Never mind, I say*” repeated Afy. “ West Lynne has not bean so 
complimentary to me, it appears, that I need put mj^elf out q( my way 
to satisfy its curiosity* I knocked about a bit at first, but I soon settled 
dovpn as steady as Old Time ; as steady as you aip,” * 

“ Are you married ? ” inquired Joyce, noting the word “ settled,” 

H Catch me myrying,” retorted Afy ; u ifike my liberty too well. 
Not but what I might be induced to change my condition, if anything 
very eligible tufuM up : it must be very cugible, though, to tempt me, 

1 am what I suppose yo^call yqorfcdfj^a fidy’S maid.” -> 
u Indeed l # smd Joyce, much relieved, “And are yqn eoiwfortkfelg, 
Afy ?— are you in a good service ?” f * 

* « Middling for that TJid pay’s not amiss.but there’s a great deal to 
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do, atid her ladyship’s a*Tartar. I Bad a good one with an did lady ; 
.n sort of companion I was to her, and stopped there , till she died. 
What do# yon thinjct She made me go in to prayers with her, and 
read the Bible mi ght and morningr^ * 

How very gtyd ’1 Wt tp hear this I ” exclaimed Joyce* M It must 
hav-e been so gppd for you,” ‘ * 

• Very/’ Absented Afy ; and Joyce failed to detect the irony of her 
torte. She had used to read a chapter, and I used to read a chapter, 
and then Ve went to prayers. Edifying, wasn’t it ? ” 

“ Delightfully so, Afy. I am sure you must have profited by il.” 

“ Law, yes : never doubt that. She left me thirty pounds when she 
died, over and above my salary, 1 used to like the Psalms best, 
because they were short and comforting.” 

“So comforting ! ” echoed Joyce. “Afy, I shall love you and be 
proud of you again, as 1 was when you first came home to us.” 

Afy laughed, a* ringing laugh. “ You and West Lynne always set me 
down for worse than 1 was. Though it poses me to imagine what on 
earth could have induced you tenancy I should go off with that Dick 
Hare,” she added, for she could not forget the grievance. 

“ Look at the circumstances,” argued j oyce. “ You both disappeared.” 

“ Hut not together l' ” 

“Nearly together. There were ouly a few intervening days. And 
you had neither mqncy nor friends.” 

“ You don’t know what I had. But I would rather have died of want 
on my father’s grave, than have shared his means,” continued Afy, 
growing passionate again. “ And you and the West Lynne idiots ought 
to have made sure of that.” 

“If you had but dropped me a single line, Afy, it would have put 
a different aspect upon the whole affair. Your silence helped to mis- 
jildge you.” 

“ Misjudge me, indeed ! Why, I never cared for Dick Hare. He 
was only half baked.” 

“ You encouraged him to the house.” 

“Well — I don't deny it. He used to sp^ak to me of marriage : and 
one would put up with a man not baked at all, to be made a real lady. 
Had I known he was to, turn out as he did, I would have seen his coffin 
walk, before I’d ever have spokfen to him. Wheije is he ? Not hung, 
or I should have heard of it.” 

“ He has never been seen since that night, *Afy.” 

“Nor heard of? ” 

“*W or heard oft Most people think he is in Australia, or some other 
foreign land.” 

A* The best place for him ; the more distance he puts between him 
and home, the better. If he ever does come back, I hope hell get his 
(Jescrts — which is a ropc’S end. I’d 50 to his hanging.” 

“You arenas bitter against him as Mr. Justioerlnre. g He would 
bring his son bacl^to suffer, it lie could.” * 

“ A cross-grained old cornel l ” remarked Afy, in ^allusion to the 
qualities, social and amiable, of the revered justice. “I dbn’t defend 
f)ic\ Hare, f hate h3n too much for that, but if his father had treated 
him differently, Dick might have been different also. Well, let’s talk pf 
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something else 5 the subject itmiriably giycsi me the, shivers* * Who is 
mistress here? ? : ■■ \ ,■> :• 

“ Miss Carlyle.* ' ■ • ''\i> * , ♦ ’ " * *<■ 

“ Oh. I might have guessed that # 4 s she ^^^^as eyiar.? fr * ^ 

** There is little alteraSleh ih her^ , ! '■ *■ ■ * ' 

“ And there won't be on this # side the grave. : X' say* Joyce ? I don’t 
want to encounter her ; she might set on at me, as she has ddtie many 
a time in the old days. Little love was there lost between mg dhd 
Corny Carlyle,’* 1 

“ You need not fear meeting her. She is away : gone to Lynne- 
borough for a week’s Visit.” 

“ That’s good news for a rainy day ! Then, who acts as mistress 
while she’s absent?” - - 

“ I give the orders,” said Joyce. itf Master interferes very little,* 

“ Will he marry again ? ” went on Afy, , * 

“ How can I tell ? 'There appears no probability of it at present. A 
few weeks or months ago, a rumour arose that he was to marry Miss 
Louisa Dobede ; but it died away again.” 

“ Louisa Dobede ! one of that aigly old baronet’s daughters ? ” 

“ Yes. But Sir John Dobede is not ugly.” 

“Not Ugly! why lie has a nose as long as a foundry chimney. 
Well, one would think Mr. Carlyle liad had enough of marrying.” 

“ Lady Isabel is dead,” interrupted Joyce, hastily, % 

“ So is Queen Anne. What is the good of telling me news that all 
the w oi ld knows ? ” 

“ I reminded you that she was dead that you might not speak 
against her,” said Joyce. “Whatever may have been Lady Isabel’s 
failings, they are buried in her grave.” 

“ Buried or not, their remembrance lasts,” cried Afy ; “ and you may 
as well try to stop the sun’s shining, as to stop folks giving their 
opinions. East Lynne must have been well rid of her ! ” 

Joyce put up her hand. “Afy, be silent ! You have no right so to 
speak of Lady Isabel : you know nothing of the facts.” 

“ I know all the facts by heart,” impel turbably rejoined Afy. “ You 
may take your oath they were conned over and over by us at Lady 
Mount Severn’s ? ” 

Joyce looked at hevn surprise. “ What have you to do with Lady 
Mount Severn ? ” • 

“Well, that’s good. Itk where I am in service.” 

“ At Lady Mount Severn’s ?” v % 

“ Why not 1 I have been there two years. It is toot a gjeat Seal 
longer I shall stop, though ; she has too much vinegar in her forage. 
It happened just after I went there, and she had a cousin visiting her, 
a Miss Levison, and the two were for ever talking of it.” 

“ But not in your presence ? * M # • * 

“ I heard” sigmnonntly nodded Afy. “ Heard just as touch as they 
had to tell. % 

“ You must h^re listened at keyholes.? I * 

. “ Perhaps I did,” was Afy*$ cool response, * w I had aiancy to' tusa^ 
the particulars ; afcd when I do make up my mind to kflow a tiding, 

I don’t let trifles stand in my way. Tell me ^bout her, JbyOe.” 
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^Betoerrlocking than I am/” cried vain Afy,*glancing at heisdf in 
an opposite minor. 

w Oh, Afy f how absurd you are 1 ” 

!! ihatika. Because she was the Lady Isabel, and I am plain 
Afy Hallijobn, of course I can’t bv* compared to her I Everybody 
thinks they may lance shafts at me : but lady angels go wrong somt* 
times, "yoy see; they are not universally immruulate. She must have 
been a queer angel, rather, to leave her children.” 

u Afy, do you understand that this conversation is partK filariy dis- 
agreeable to me ! ” cned Joyce with spirit. 

“ It’s a very disagreeable topic indeed, I should say,” equably lcplurd 
Afy* t( She should not have acted so as to gn e me to it He soon 
tired of her, with all her beauty : he has tired— as it is said-— of others. 
He is married now.” m 


"Yes,” indignantly spoke Joyce, “ and the wonder is, how any young 
lady, with a spaik of delicacy or good feeling, could bung herself to 
marry so notorious a man.” 

H Ladies don’t dislike that sort of notoriety,” said Afy, laughing at 
Joyce’s reproving face. “ That is, when me offenders are as handsome 
as he 


“ You have seen him at I ori Mount Severn’s P 
Not h 1 have seen him, but not there. Sfuce the Carlyle affair, 
he dare not show his fxce within their doors i my lord would luck him 
out What an awful thing that railway accident* must have been I ” 
foyce shuddered, u Ay, it was an awful death.” * 

2 And quite a judgment upon her, I should say,*’ went on Afy, pro- 
bably seeing that the style of conversation aggravated Joyce* 

Joyce would stand it ho longer, « Listen, Afy : I low! n fy misttess, 
and I love he* memorv stub in spite of what has taken #ace* If you 
•are to speak against her, it must be in ampe other house, for it shall 
not be in Mn Cfofyle’k where she was ope* so honoured,”* 

« Have your <bwn waft” indifferently rejoined Afy, « She’s gone to 
kingdom come, s& it’Apbt .foorth while disputing *bve^it. Is Mr. 

•Cariyleathasni?* » ' 1 a 

jiff be Some to dvaner/ I dare say you Would like some tea : 
y6u shall come and take it with me and Wilson if* the nursery” 
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“There’s only one child in it. Miss Lucy and ItfUstter Willkuft 
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with the governess.” 

Wilson received Afy with lofty condescension, having Richard H&fe 
in her thoughts* But Joyce explained that n ina all a misapprehension 
— that her sister had not been near Richard 1 lai e, but was as indignant 
against him as they were. Upon which Wilson grew cordial and Chatty, 

- *.1 . 1 . * tJL. 
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was so great an improvemont upon Joyce’s conclusions, that she had 
not felt so elated for many a day. When Mr. Carlyle returned home, 

i oyce sought him, and acquainted him with what had happened, Afy 
ad turned up ; was maid to Lady Mount Severn ; hnd, above all, that 
she had never been with Richard Hare. 


“ Ah I you remember what I said, Joyce,” he remarked. u I dul not 
believe Afy was with Richard Haie.” 

“ 1 have been telling Afy so, sir, and she says you have more sense 
thanjdi West Lynne put together.” 

Mr, CailyJe laughed. 

“ A terrible way she was in, to be sure, when I informed her what 
people had believed,” continued Joyce. “ She almost went into one of 
her old passions.” 
u Does she seem steady, Joyce ? ” 

“ I think so, sir— steady for her. Before she took Lady Mount 
Severn’s service, she was with an old lady, wheie she read her Bible 
and joined ip. prayers night and morning.” 

“ Afy at prayers i 11 Exclaimed Mr. Carlyle, a^smile crossing his hps, 
u I hope they were genuine.” 

“ I was thinking, $ir, that as she appears to have turned out so 
respectable, and iv with Lady Mount Severn, you perhaps might |see 
no objection to her sleeping here for fo-mght It would fe batter tjtan 
for her to go to an inn, as she talks of doing.” \ 

“ None at all,*’ replied Mr* Carlyle. “ Let her remain/ 

As Joyce returned to the Wsery, Afy and Wilson wore in the full 
flowing tide Of talk* # Aiktnducky Sentence of Afy’s c$ughLJajr<$e*6 ears? 

u It’s astro# ns you are there, Wilson. She bothered me all day 
long with her rekgion* I used to pick outithe shofte?t pm& l could 
ffyd» and when sfle asked toe why, I said! did 4 that 1 might remember 
them* Therms 09* with two verses to it j 1 eljpse^h^t^ a* 
I dared. And then, down I had to go bn my knees, and I ujed te*ri$h 
nfy mistress and het*prayew somewhere.” * 
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Joycegroaned in spin*, and thought of the words just spoken by Mr, 
Carlyle^-he ]had hoped the prayers were genuine i 

* Later In the eyefting, after Mr^Carlyle’s dinner, a message came that 
Akiras to go to hiih* ^Acxordingly jsh'e proceeded to his presence, 

‘‘So, Afy;, you havfc returned ,ito let West Lynne know that you are 
alive. . Sit dbfyft;^ ... * ' ' 

“ West Lynne may go aywalkmg in future, sir, for all the heed 1 shall 
t:flce*of it? retorted Afy. ' k f *A set of wicked-minded scandalmongers, 

' to take and say l had gone off after Richard Hare i w 

“ You should nidi have gone“off at all, Afy.” 

“ Wdl; sir, that was my business, and I chose to go* I could not 
stop in the cottage after that night’s work.” 

u There* is a mystery attaching to that night's work, Afy,” observed 
Mr, Carlyle : “ a mystery that I cannot fathom. Perhaps you can help 
me but with it.” 

“ What mystery, sir ? ” returned Afy. 

Mr. Carlyle leaned forward, his arms on the table ; Afy had taken a 
chair at the oilier end of it. “ Who was it that committed the murder ? ” 
he demanded, in a grave and somewhat imperative tone. 

Afy stared some moments before she replied, evidently astonished at 
the question. “Who committed the murder, sir?” she uttered at 
length. “ Richard Hare committed it. Everybody knows that.” 

“ Did you see iudone ? ” 

“No,” replied Afy. “ If I had seen it, tlic fright and horror would 
have killed me. Richard Hare quarrelled with my father, and drew 
the gun upon him in his passion.” 

“ You assume this to have been the case, Afy, as others have assumed 
it. I do not think it was Richard Hare who killed your father.” 

“Not Richard Hare ! ” exclaimed Afy, afte: a pause. “ Theft who 
do you think did it, sir ? I ? ” 

“ Nonsense, Afy.” 

“ I know he did it,” proceeded Afy. “ It is true that I did' not see it 
done, but I know it, for all that. I know it, sir.” 

“ You cannot know it, Afy.” 

“ I do know it, sir ; I would not assert it to you if I did not. If 
Richard Hare were here present before us, and swore till he was black 
in the face that it was not he, 1 could convict him.” 

“ By what means ? ” • 

“ I had rather not say, sir. But you may believe me, for I am 
speaking truth.” 

* Tlujre was *an other friend -of yours present that evening, Afy. 
lieutenant Thorn.” 

• Afy’s face turned crimson : she was evidently confused. But Mr. 
Carlyle’s words and manner were authoritative, and she saw that it 
.would be Useless to attempt to trifle jvith him. $ 

“ 1 know he was, sir. A young fellow, whet usfta to ride over some 
evenings to see n*e. He had nothing, to do with what occurred.” 

^Wheredidheridefrofc?’^ % 

9 “He was popping with some friends at Swainson. He Vas nobody, 
sir u ^ ^ ^ 

iy What*was his namej?” questioned Mr v Carlyle. 
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44 Thorn, "said Afy, 

4 * I mean his realriauhe. Thom wa$ an ’as$t*nted # one/ ■ 

44 Oh dear, no, "returned Afy. . ^Thcfrri was namfe/* f 

Mr. Carlyte panned and I00WB at her- , 1 . . m 

44 Afy, I have .reason to believe that Thd/tt waft Ph^-ahVas^tufcd 
name. Now, 1 have a motive for wishing to know his real onc/and 
you would very much' oblige me by confiding k to me. ■ What was itj” 

44 1 don’t , know that he had any other name, sir;/J am &,urfthe*bad 
no other, 1 ” persisted Afy: <4 Jle was CieutenantThqrh th&y and he 
was Captain Thom afterwards,” ’ \ v'* 1 / 

44 You have seen him since ?” * : s . 

44 Once in a way we have met.” , . 1 

44 Where is he now ? ” 1 * , 

44 Now J Oh, my goodness, I don’t know anything about him’ now ! ” 
said Afy. 44 1 have noj heard of him or seen him for a long while. , I , 
think 1 heard something about his going to India with his regiment.*’ 

44 What regiment is he in ? " 

44 I’m sure I don’t know about that/’ said Afy. 44 Is not one regiment - 
the same as another : they arc all-in the army, aren’t they, sir? ” . 

44 Afy, I must find this Captain Thorn. I)o you know anything of 
his family ? ” 

Afy shook her head. 44 1 don’t think he had any.’ 1 never heard 
him mention so much as a brother or a sister.” • ' 
u And you persist in saying his name was Thorn ! ” 

44 1 persist in it because it was his name. 1 am positive it was hib 
name.” 

44 Afy, shall I tell you why I want to find him ? I believe that it was 
he who murdered vour father : not Richard Ilare.” 

Afy*$ mouth and eyes gradually opened, and her face turned hot and 
cold alternately. Then passion mastered her, and she burst forth. 

4 ‘ It’s a lie l I beg your paidon, sir, but whoever told you that, told 
you a lie. Thorn had no more to do with it, than I had : I’ll swear it,” 

44 1 tell you I believe Thorn to have been the man. You were not 
present : you cannot know who actually did it.” 

44 Yes, I can and do know,” said Afy, bursting into tears of hysterical 
passion. 44 Thorn was with me when it happened, so it could not have 
been Thorn. It was 4 hat wicked Richard Hare. Sir ! have I not 
said that I’ll swear it ? ” • 

44 Thom was with you !— at the moment of the murder?” repeated 
Mr. Carlyle* . I 

44 Yes, he was,” shrieked Afy, nearly beside herself with qpaotipn. 
44 Whoever has been trying to put it off Richard Hare, and oh to him, 
is a wicked, false-hearted wretch. It was Richard Hare and npbody 
else, and I hope he’ll be hung*for it yet.” » # 

44 You are telling ra tjie truth, My ? ” gravely spoke MnCarlyle. * 

44 Truth ! # echoed Afy? fiinging up her hands . 1 44 Woul 5 I tell, a life 
over my poor father’s death? If Thom h^l done i*, would I screen 
him, or shuffle it to Richard Hare? #No, nd.” 

Mr. Carlyle felt uncertain and bewildered. That £fy»wa$ .sincere 
in what she said wfs but too apparent. He spoke 1 again, but Afy had 
risen from her chair to leav^ ? / * 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


, , A MOM* INVASION or VA&l tVNNC. 

+ y 4 

T%0: One pf the comfortable sattmg-rooms at JU* bynttr sal Mr Cail>]p 
and his sjsifcr one inclement January night Thu comust wiihm nd 
Without was great. The warm, blazing fire, the h mdsonic carpet on 
whith xt flickered, the exceedingly comfortable ariangcment of the 
furniture Of the room, and the light of the chandJiu which fell on all, 
presented a picture of home peace, though it may not h tve dtsc tved 
tfee name of luxui). Without, hea^y flakes of snow weie falling 
thickly, rendering the atmospheie so d^nseand obscure, that a man 
Could not see a yaid bt foie hun. Mr Caxlyle had dnven home m the 
pony-Cairiage, and the snow had so settled upon hun, *icn in that 
short journey, that Luov, who happened to see hint as he enlucd the 
hall, screamed out laughingly that her pipx had turned into a white 
man. ft was now later m the evening , the ehil hi n were m btd, the 
governess was in hei own sitting-room— ‘it »\as not often that Miss 
Carlyle mvited her to then * of an evening '-and the house wis quiet. 
Mr. Catlyle was deep m the pages of one of the monthly pcuodieals ; 
and Miss Catlyle sat on the other side of the file, grumh’ing, and 
sniffing, and chokiag. 

Miss Carlyle was one of your stiong-mwded ladies, who nevey con- 
descend to be ill. Of course, had she been attacked with scarlet fcvci, 
or paralysis, or St. Vitus’s dome, she must have given m to the enemy ; 
but trifling ailments, $u f n as headache, influenza, sore-throat, which 
other people have, passed her by. Imagine, therefore, her exaspera- 
tion at finding her head heavy, hex chest sore, and hex voice going • 
m* short, at having, for once in her life, caught coki like orrlmuy 
mortals 

/ u It was that ale,” $he groaned* 

4< Ale r ” echoed Mr- Carlyle, hfUug hip eyes from his book- 
u Ye$, she* Caitly proceeded* “Dear me, Archibald, you 
* need not fctare as if I had said it w& the moqn g^e it rtibJ* 

“ But how couM «|e give it you r Unless you drank a great draught 
of it when you wore in p totq of perspiration*” 

M*s$ Carlyle lifted her napds in p%lhg contempt for hie i&noismce, 

1 w Yarn’ll hh afbahf m opmmon sense to the end* of your life, Archi- 
bald. When do I drink gleat thoughts of ale? Pray, the last two 
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barreN that it$ jb*y* %a& i 

servants are Suun lut&pe®w£S+ - mta 

fast tins BMStttag* tad tad taepst ban$ 
for that the me 111 htad was f 

4 rii AimJ ^ 

looms, and the cellar styuck Use an icehmtta t, 
a good twenty mmufes/ * * t , * 

“ Poes Jt take 41 that time to tap a barrel 0fs8e?* 

“ No, it doesn’t take it when things ate in order, bttt it Ados w^iett ybtt 
have to bother over the taps, rejecting ope, rejecting taqtbtft/ mpolded 
Miss Carlyle, in a tone pfexaspeiotion. “And a pretty that e$Up 

was m 1 not a fhihg ja place* 1 had the cook down, and a sharp dress- 
ing I gave her. If her hams had been turned for three day% I’ll c$t 
them, uncooked as they are I And that's how I must haVfc c&fighf; this 
< old ” * 

Mr, Carlyle made no observation. Had he told her that there was 
no need whatever for her interference* that Peter was perfectly com- 
petent to perform his duties, she would only have flown at him. He 
became absorbed m his book again, while Miss Cmlyle fretted and 
grunted, and drew her chair to the file and pushed it back again, 
and made violent starts with her hands and feet « in short, performed 
all the antics of a middle-aged gentlewoman suffering undei an attack 
of fidgets. 

tk What & the time, I w onder > ” she exclaimed, bv -and by . 

Mr Carlyle looked at hL$ watch. “ It is just nine, Cornelia/ 
u I hen 1 think I shall go to bed 1 11 have a basin of arrowroot 01 
gruel, or some slop of that sort, after Pm m it. J’m sure I have been 
free enough all my life from requiring such sick dishes 1 ” 

“ Do so/ said Mr. Caityle * 4 It may do >ou good ’ 
u There’s one thing excellent for a cold in the head, I know It’s to 
double your flannel petticoat crossways, or any other large piece of 
flannel you may have at hand, and put it on over youi nightcap , HI 
try it ” • 

“ I would,” said Mr^Carlyle, smotherflig an irreverent laugh. 

She sat on five minutes longer, and then left, wishing Mr. Carlyle 
good night. He resumed his reading But another page or two con 
eluded the article , upon which Mr, Carlyle threw the book on the table, 
rose, and stretched himself, as if tired of sitting * 1 

He stirred the fire into a brighter blare, and stood on the heartbrtig 
u I wonder rf it snows still? ” he exclaimed to himself, • 

Proceeding to the window, *one of those opening to the ground, ]be 

S rtJy drew aside the warm crimson curtain/ it all looked dull and* 
rk outside Mr. CWylo could see little what the weatte'was, tad he 
opened the wmddw ana Stepped half out h 

The snow Was falling meter ana thicker tlmmever, Mftrt at that did 
“ Mr. Carlyle%thrt with sulpuae, if hot with a more tifipleatajw Sensation ; 
but, at feeding atmA’s hand touch 2u$, and hndmgg*, mnnafhce 
in Contact with his own* , 4 * 
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fcve fflfMfel ! sec you are 
* fcaow feat Tim dodged •Isa 1 ’ 

, . ¥ „.. _ MLr> <^!yWs %4r* He drew buck 

meefiantei&y ^ * thousand ftatotaririg* $*m*a$<»fcs v avt^hefcrled him ; 
m& ihe man foawe<$ lam into the ropm. A White m4n, as Lucy had 
called her falser* * Ay* for he had been hours and hours Up foot in the 
sftpw : his hai> clothes, eyebrows, false whiskers, oil tfrere white, 
“took the door, sir” were hll first words. Keed you be told that it 
was Richard Hare ? * 

Mr* Catfyfcp fastened the window, drew the heavy cm tain aexoss it, 
and turned rapidly to lock the two doors , for there were two to the 
room, one leading into the adjoining room* Richard, meanwhile, took 
off his wet smock-frock— the old smock-frock of former memory -his 
hat, and his false whiskers* shaking the snow from the latter with his 
hand* 

“ Richard,” uttered Mr. Carlyle, “I am thunderstruck. I fear you 
have done wrong to come here.” 

u i Cutoff from London at a moment’s notice,” replied Richird, who 
was literally shivering with cold. ** I’m dodged, Mr Carh )e ; 1 am 
indeed ; the police arc after me,^ct on by that wretch, Thom.” 

Mr. Carlyle turned to the udebo ird and pouicd out a wane glass of 
brandy. w Take it, Richaid : it will warm you.” 

** I’d rather have it m some hot water, sir. * 

u but liow am I to get hot water bi ought m ? Drink this now. Why, 
how you tremble ! ” 

“ Ah. A few hours outside in that cold snow is enough to make the 
strongest man tremble, sir. And it lies so deep in some plac es that > ou 
have to come along at a snail’s pace, but I’ll tell you about tins 
business. A fortnight ago, I was at a cab-stand at the West-end, talking 
to a cab-duvet, when some drops of ram came down. A gentleman and 
lady were passing at the time, but I had not paid any attention to them. 
4 By Jove ! ’ I heard him exclaim to ho*-, 1 1 think wc are going to hive 
pepper. We had better take a cab my dear.* With that, the man I 
was talking to swung open the devr of Ins cab, and she got in— such 
a lair young gnl ! 1 turned to look at lum, and you might just have 

knocked me down with astonishment. Mr. Carlyle : it was the man 
Thom.” 


“Indeed!” 

*< You thought I might be mistaken in hint that moonlight night ; but 
there was no mistaking hun in broad daylight, I looked lum full in the 
face, aiyl he looked at rue. * He turned as white as a sheet : perhaps i 
dfi ; 1 don’t know.” 
r u W^s he well dressed r n 

** Very. Oh, there’s nq mistaking his position. That he moves in the 
^higher circles, is undoubted* The ceb drove away*and I got up behind 
it The driVer thought boys were there, andmAed his head and his 
whip, but I madedum a sigh. We didn’t go much more than the length 
of a street I was on«the pavement before Thorn mas, and looked at 
* him again t and again So Went white. I marked the housfe, thinking it 
was where he lived* tlnd, and — n ' * * 

d Why did you not fgwe him into custody, Richaid ? ” 
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Richard shook his head. 44 And my proofs of his guilt, Mr. Carlyle ? 

I could bring none against him ; no positive psoofs. No ; I must wait 
till 1 can get proofs, to do that. He^would turn rtmnd upotf me now^ 
and swear my life away, jto render his secure : perhaps say that bJb say 
me commit the murder* Well, 1 thought I’d ascertain for certain what 
his name was, and that night I $cnt to the house and got into conver- 
sation with one of the servants, who was standing at the door. * Does 
Captain Thorn live here ? ’ I asked him. 4 Mr. Westerby li^es Jhcfe,’ 
said he ; 4 1 don’t know any Captain *Thom.* Then that’s Ins name, 
thought I to myself. 4 A youngish man, isn’t he ? very smart, with a 
pretty wife ? ’ 4 1 don’t know what you call youngish,* he laughed, 4 my 
master’s turned sixty, and his wife’s as old.’ That checked me. 4 Per- 
haps he has sons ? ’ I asked. 4 Not any,’ the man answered; ‘there’s 
nobody bm their two selves.’ So, with that, 1 told him what I wanted 
- that a lady and gentleman had alighted there in a cab that day, and 
I wished to know his name. Well, Mr. Carlyle, 1 could get at nothing 
satisfactory ; the fellow said a great many had called there that day, 
for hts piaster was just up from a long illness, and people came to see 
him.” % 

“ Is this all, Richard?” 

“ All ! I wish it had been all. I kept looking about for him in all 

the better streets : 1 was half mad ” • 

4 * Do you not wonder, if he is in this position of life and resides in 
London, that you have never dropped upon him bcfoie?” interrupted 
Mr. Cailyle. 

No, sir : and I’ll tell you why. I have been afraid to show myself 
in those better parts of the town, fearing I might meet some I used 
to know at home who would recognize me ; so I have kept chiefly to 
obscure places : stables, and so forth. 1 had gone up to the West-end 
this day on a matter of business.” 

44 Well, go on with your story.” 

44 In a week’s time 1 came upon him again. It was at night. He 
was coming out of one of the theatres, and 1 went up and stood before 
him. ‘ Wh.it do you want, fellow ? ’ he asked. 4 I have seen you 
watching me before this.’ 4 1 want to know your name,* I said, ‘that’s 
enough for me at present.’ He flew into a ftercc passion, and swore 
that if he ever caught ^ight of me near Slim again, he would hand me 
into custody. ‘And, remember, men arc noUgiven into custody for 
watching others,’ he significantly added. 4 1 know you, and if you 1 m ve 
any regard for yourself, you ’ll" keep out of’ my way.’ He entered a 
private carriage as he spoke, and it drove away. 1 dbuld see thaf it 
had a great coat-of-arnis upon it.” 9 # t 

44 When do you say this happened ? ” * 

44 A week ago. Well, I coujd not rest ; I was half mad, I say, and I 
went about still, trying if I could ^not disc over* his name and who he* 
was. I did^come ujxfti him once : but lie was walking qutckly, arm in 
arm with— another man. Again 1 saw him standing at the entrance to 
Tattersall’s, talking to the same man ^nd fiis* face turned savage — I 
believe with 4ear as much as with anger— when me saw mc. # He seemed # 
to hesitate,* and then— as if acting in a passion— sftdd^nly beckoned to 
a policeman, pointed, me out, and said sometjuf g to him m a quick 
But Lyra. 17 
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p , r . away. T^bouti later, when 

into^oiher 

'M <4'%i$' Vb^'iU^ 

ifioug^t; 

...,, j^.dlpfo staiwii»g .oppO$^^ and 
■Vil .httfl igbnc home hungry, ? but tSs' took all 
y*,Jt ^op^tid the, box where I kept mydisg uiise, 
_ „ w ^ — , , a 'teiofci'way. I have ‘been pretty tttife ever 
getting a lift only no* and then.* 

„. „„ kndwifot West Lynne is the very /worst place 

1 to f, It has, come to light that you were here 
befo^ : di^uised''as. a farm labourer/' 

^Whoihe deuce betrayed that ? ” ejaculated Richard, 

M I -km' tumble %o tell you ; I cannot even imagine. The rumour was 
rife in the, place, and it reached your father’s ears. That rumour may 
make people’s wits sharper to know you in your disguise, than they 
otherwise might have been.” 

u But what was I to do? I was forced to come here first, to get a 
little moneys I shall settle myself in some other big town, far away 
frOm London ; Liverpool, or Manchester perhaps ; and see what em- 
ployment I can get into ; but I must have something to live upon till 1 
c^h find it I don’t possess a penny piece,” drawing out his trouseis- 
pockets for the inspection of Mr. Carlyle. “ The last coppers I had, I 
spent in bread and cheese and half a pint of beer at mid day. I had 
been outside that window for more than an hour, sir.” , , 

“ Indeed!” 

* As I neared West Lynne, I began to think wlmt I should do. It 
was of no use trying to catch Barbara’s attention on such a night as 
this 1 had no money to pay fqr a lodging so I turned off here, 
hoping I might, by good luck, drop upon you* There was a little 
division in this window curtain ; it had not been drawn quite close ; 
and through it I could see you and Miss Carlyle* I saw her leave the 
room ; 1 saw, you come to the window and open it, and then I spoke, 
Mr. Carlyle,” he added, .after a pause, “ is this sort of life to go on with 
me for ever?” % 

“ I am deeply sorry for yon, Richard,” was the Sympathizing answer, 
u I wish I could remedy it r * 

Before another word was spoken, the room door was tried,, and then 
gently knocked ‘"at Mr Carlyle .placed his hand on Richard, who 
lodfcad frightened out of his wits. 

» “Be still ; be at ease, Richard : no one shall come in/ It is only 
Peter*” * * 

, Not Peter’s voice, however, but Joyce’s was heard, in response to 
Mr. Carlyle’s demand of who was there* 



"Who was it ?” qu^eped Richard, as Joyce v*avkea*d going away. 
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^ It was Joyce*” « ^ » i 

. “WteK.te she Mm stfflf tiMMgtb, 

Sir?” ^ t*?" * * » > * * 

of hi* own danger. 1 * WM is,4& doing M * w 
“ She is m sendee as a l^Jy VmaM, ‘fcjjckw, I .queftiantsl Afy 
about Thorn* She protested sotemnlvtoo me that U vmUm T)#m 
who Committed the deed j that it cotld not k&v* 
was with her at the moment*of its occurrence. < / 

“ It’s not true,” said Richard* “It Was Thom*” 

“ Richard, you cannot tell : you did not see it done.” 

“ l know that no man could have rushed out in that fcautfe mhhftfer, 
with those signs of guilt and fear about him, unless he h&# been eft* 
gjged m a bad deed,” was Richard H ale’s answer* “ It cptdd have 
been no one else” 


“Afy declares he was with her,” repeated Mr. Carlyle. 

“ Look here, sir ; you are a clever man, and folks say I am not* but 
I can see things, and reason as well as others, perhaps. If Thom were 
not H ilbjobtrs murdcicr, why should he be persecuting me ?^what 
would he caie about me? And why should his face turn Imd, as tt 
has done, each time he has seen my eyes upon -him ? Whether he 
committed the murder or whether he didn’t, he must know that I did 
not, because he came upon me, waiting, as he was teaxmg from the 
cottage.” 

Dick's reasoning was not unsound. 

“Another thing,” he icsumed. “Afy swore at the inquest that she 
was done when the deed was done : that she was alone m the wood at 


the back of the cottage, and knew nothing about it till afterwards. 
How could she have sworn she was alone, if Thorn was with her ? ” 
The fact had escaped Mi. Carl>Vs memory in his conversation with 
Afy, or he would not have faded to point out the discrepancy, and to 
inquire how she could lcconule it. Yet her assertion to mm had been 
most positive and solemn. There weic difficulties m the matter which 
he could not reconcile. 


“ Now that I have overcome my passion for, Afy, 1 can see her faults, 
Mr. Carlyle. She’d qp more stick at aft untruth than she’d stick-*--'” 
A most awful thundering at the room door* loud enough to biing 
the very house down. No officcis of justice, searching for a fugitive, 
ever made more noise. Richard Hare, his face turned white, bis epcs 
starting, and his own light h nr bustling with hoiror, Shuggled laterals 
wet smock-frock, forced on his hat and its false whiskers, look&d rc&pd 
in a bewddeied manner for some cupboard or mousehole to creep into, 
and, seeing none, rushed to the fireplace and placed his foot on the 
fender. That he purposed an attempt af dhminey climbifcg wa% 
evident* though how^he* fire would have agiecd with huft, poor Pick 
appeared completely to ignore* Mr* Carlyle diew km back* keeping 
his calm, power^l hand upon his shouUer* V^de certain ^sounds in an 
angry vince^re jerkndihrougll the IceyMc.* , » . 

“ Richard, be aiman j put aside this weSakfcjM t» fw* Hhte * 
n# told you that haem shall not come near yqpp my house 1 ?” 9 
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“ It may be that officer from London { he may have brought half a 
dozen more with him,* gasped unhappy Richard. , " 1 said they might 
have dodgfcd me all the way hered^ 

“ Nftnsense. Sif dbw&, and be at rest. It* is only Cornelia ; and 
she will be as anxious to, shield you from danger as I can be.* 

“Is it ? * cried relieved Richard. “ tan’t you make her keep out ? * 
he continued, his teeth still chattering, 

<## No, that I cannot, if she h<1s a mind to come in,* was the candid 
answer. * You remember what she was, Richard : she has not altered." 

Knowing that to speak on this side the door to his sister, when she 
. was in one of her resolute moods, would be of no manner of use, Mr. 
Carlyle opened the door, dexterously swung himself through it, and 
shut it after him. There she stood ; in a towering passion, too. 

But, a word, as to what brought her there. Miss Carlyle had gone 
up to bed, taking her cold with her, ordered her gruel, and forthwith 
proceeded to attire herself for the night, beginning' with her head. I Ur 
day-cap off, and her nightcap on, of the remarkable form of which the 
reader once had the opportunity of taking the pattern, she next con- 
sidered about the flannel. Finding a piece some three yards square, 
she contrived to muffle it over all: but the process was long anil 
difficult, for the flannel was perverse. The result was such that I only 
wish her picture could have been taken, and placed in the British 
Museum. A pyramid rose on the crown of her head, and a couple of 
flannel corners flapped over her forehead ; the sides resembled nothing 
so much as a judge’s wig 

Now, during this ceremony — before settling ou of the flannel orna- 
ment, or she could not have heard— it lud struck Miss Carlyle that 
certain sounds, as of talking, proceeded from the room beneath, which 
she had just quitted. .She possessed a rental kably keen sense of hear* 
ing : though, indeed, none of her faculties were wanting in the quality 
of keenness. The servants, Joyce and Peter excepted, would not be 
convinced but that she must “ listen ” : but, in that, they did her in- 
justice. At first she believed her brother must be reading aloud to 
himself; but she soon decided otherwise. “Who on earth has he in 
there with him said Miss Carlyle aloud. 

The head-dress arranged, she rang her bell. Joyce answered it. 

“ Who is with your master ? ’* m 

“ Nobody, ma’am.” • 

“ But I say there is. I can hear talking.” * 

“I don’t think anybody can be with him,” persisted Joyce. “ And 
the ‘walls of this house are too well built, ma’am, for sounds from the 
do^wh stains rooms to penetrate up here.” 

That’s all you know about it,” cried Miss Carlyle. “ When talking 
goes on in that room, there’s a certain sound given out which does 
penetrate here, and which my cars ^have grown accustomed to. Go 
and see who it is. I believe I left my handkci chiffon the stable ; you 
can bring it up.” , 

Joyce departed, and I$iss Cg^lylc proceeded to take her things ; 
her dress first, her silk petticoat next. *She had arrived a£ far as the 
flannel petticoat Whem Joyce returned. 

“Yes, ma’am, sonnf qpe is talking with master. I could not, go 
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in, for the door was bolted, and my master called' out' that he was 
busy" * * . 

Food for Miss Carlyle. She, feeling sure that no visitor had come 
to the house, ran her thought? rapidly over the members of the house- 
hold, and came to the conclusion that it must fre the governess, Miss 
Manning, who had dared to closet herself with Mr. Carlyle. This 
unlucky governess was pretty, and Mias Carlyle had beten cautious to 
keep her and her prettincss very muglrout of her brother’s sight : she 
knew the attraction he wopjd present to her vision, or to those of any 
other governess. Oh yes ; it was Miss Manning ; she had Stolen in, 
believing that she, Miss Carlyle, was safe for the night ; but she’d just 
unearth my lady. And what in the world could possess Archibald? — 
to lock the door t 

Looking round for something warm to throw over her shoulders, 
catching up an article that looked as much like a green baize table- 
cover as anything else, and throwing it on, down stalked Miss Carlyle* 
And in this trim Mr. Carlyle beheld her when he came out. 

“ Who have you got in that room ? ” she curtly asked. 

** It is some one on business,” was his prompt reply. u Cornelia, you 
cannot go in.” 

She very nearly laughed. u Not go in ! ” 

“ Indeed it is much better that you should not do so. Pray go back. 
You will make your cold worse, standing here.” 

u Now I want to know whether you are not ashamed of yourself ? ” 
she deliberately pursued. “ You ! a married man, with children in 
your house ! I’d rather have believed anything downright wicked of 
myself, than of you, Archibald.” 

Mr. Carlyle stared. 

“ Come ; 1 ’ll have her out. And out of this house she tramps to- 
morrow morning. A couple of audacious ones, to be in there with the 
door locked, the moment you thought you had got rid of me ! Stand 
aside, I say, Archibald : I will enter.” 

Mr. Carlyle never felt more inclined to laugh. And to Miss Car- 
lyle’s extreme discomposure, she, at this juncture, saw the governess 
emerge from the grey parlour, glance at the hall clock, and retire again. 

“ Why ! she’s there ! ” she uttered. 1 thought she was with you.” 

“ Miss Manning lacked in with me ! Is that your mare’s nest, Cor- 
nelia ? I think your cold must have obscured your reason.” 

“ Well, I shall go in all the same. I tell you, Archibald, that I will 
see who is there.” • I 

u If you persist in going in, you must go. But allow me to*war^ you 
that you will find tragedy in that room, not comedy. There isyo 
woman in it ; but there is a man ; a man who came in through fnc 
window, like a hunted stag f a man upon whojn a ban is set, and who 
fears the oolice axe gpon his track. Can you guess his npme ?” • . 

It was Miss Carlyle’^ turn to stare now. She opened her dry Kps to 
speak, but they closed again. # % 

“ It is I^chaAi Hare, your kinsman/ Then’s not a roof in the wide 
world open to him this bitter night.” >' » •# * 

She said nothi%. A long pause of dismayed tn$n she mapped 
to have the door evened* , 




Ml to Sock the door as soon mss she was 
hmfak *gfbh whnfo ter 4<^r, 

opeaeslto the h*fe Ribhrtl y&s wu There fee tang the bell It was' 
answered hv a footman. 


servant &{ 
you iofhe 


Peter, fof two/ began Mr, Carlyle, when tfee old 
A person is with me on business. What have 


beef, sit : some home-made pork-pies, and— 

^TW Wih do/ said Mr. Carlyle, “rut a jug of ale on the table, 
and everything likely to be wanted. And then the household can go 
to bed ; Hire may be late, and the things can be removed in the morning 
Oh*^aiud } peter,— rione of >ou must come near the rooms, this cn the 
next, under any pretence whatever, unless I ring, lor I shall be too 
busy to be disunited-” 

u Veiy well, sir. Shall I serve the ham also ? ” 

*Tbcham>” * 

H I beg pardon, sir ; I guessed it might be Mi. Dill, and he is fond 
of our hams.” 

“All, you were always a shrewd guesser, Pctci / smiled his mastei. 
“He is fond of ham, I know. Ves, >ou may put it on the ublc. 
Don’t foiget the small kettle ” 

The consequence of which little finessing qn Mr C«»l> It’s part was, 
that Peter announced m the kitchen tbit Mi. Dill had armed, and 
supper was to be served for two. “But v hat a night for tfee old 
gentleman to have trudged through on foot . ” ejaculated he, 

“And what a trudge he’ll have of it back again, for itTl be Woiso 
then 1 >? chimed in one of the maids 


When Mr Carlyle rctui ned to the other room, his sistei and Richard 
Hare had scarcely finished stating at each other. Richard hid no 
doubt seen many a f«uu ifully ayircd lady m the class amidst whom he 
had recently lived, but he rauld sc aicely have had the chance to meet 
one who equalled Miss C arl> le. Sure, two such guys never stood face to 
face ’ She . black shoes, black stockings, a flannel petticoat that 
reached to her calves ; the nondescript shawl, which* to crown its other 
virtues, yvas finished off with jagged fringe j and the unsightly head- 
dress that was kke nothing else on earth I He : in fustian clothes, 
somewhat short of buttons ; the smock-frock half on ? the battered hat 
attd tfee bushy whiskery u with the trembhng hands and the white face 
vf terror! 1 have been at many a carnival abroad, but 1 assure you 
that I never saw amongst the maskers a coiyjfe equal to the spectacle 
those two would Jj&ve presented* in a triumphal carnival oar, say at 
Nine or 1W, » v u * * 

♦ * Please lO<jfe the doo^ Him Coibdia/ began popt sfeSvering Dick, 
when he had feasted Id? eyes tmoh her. * 

“The ddbr’s locked! enappea she* H But, what on earth brought you 
feeie, Riclmd ? You { mst be worse than mad.* 5 
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without so «”* IwM i 
“They ttust^He scute bi . 
was tJwwnselaioiy t&fuak <& ', 
a hornpipe ^bwagfi the street#, pf 
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“ Not » I ctn help it," renlied Riclferd, f" v* v * 

* Yoti might pm as well <Jo that, if you come to 4 *$» 

for you «*n*t be here now without bem£ found mtt. Tim «wi a 
bother about your having been here before : I should Wct to fcabw tw»w 
it got abroad.” 

“ The lift I lead is dreadful,” cried Richard, u I might thake up my 
mind to the work, though that’s hard enough, after having been reared 
a gentleman , but to be in exile, banned, disgraced, afraid to rib#w my 
lace in broad daylight amidst my fellow-men, in dread every hour that 
the sword may fall 1 1 Would almost as soon be dead, as continue to 
live such a life ” * 

“ Well, you have no one to grumble at * you brought it upon your* 
self,” philosophically tetutned Miss Carlyle, as she opened the door to 
admit her brother, (i You would go hunting aftefr that brazen htlssy, 
Aly, you know, m defiance of all that could be said to you.” 

f< That would not have brought it upon me,” said Richaid. u It was 
thiough that fiend’s having killed Hullijohn . that was what brought 
the ban upon me ” 

u It’s a most extraordmaiv tlimg, if any one else did kill him, that 
the fact can’t be bt ought to light,” retorted Miss Carlyle. “ Here you 
tell a cock-and-bull story gf some man having done it-— some Thom ; 
but no one evex saw or hcaid of him : at the time or since. It looks 
like a made-up story, Mi Dick, to whiten yourself” 

“ Made up * ” panted Richaid, m agitation, for it seemed cruel to 
him, especially in his present frame of mind, to have any doubt cast 
upon his tale. u It is Thorn who is setting the officers upon me. I 
have seen him three or four times withm the I ist fortnight.” 

u And why did you not turn the tables, end set the officers upon 
him ? ” demanded Miss Carlyle 

u Because it would lead to no good. Whete’s the ptoof, except my 
bare word, that he committed tho minder ? ” 

Miss Caiiyle rubbed her nose. w Dick Hare,” said she. * 
“Well?” $ ; 

“ You know you always weie the gieatest natural that ever was* let 
loose out of leading-strings.” 1 

“ I know * I was always tMd so 1 * , # 

“ And it’s whatjycm always wilb be. If I were accused of committing 
a crime# which 1 knew Another had committed, and net , itymM. 
I be such an afrot as not to gave that oihfr into tested^ if I fefe&tfte 

chance? jtf jk* wemnot in ‘ ' — 

ym to a bit Amy mM t y mi may 1 

“ He was in mgm with Afy at t . , „ __ 

deceitful, bad m&tf j fc»o*be entries rt m A m he 
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must ]be in league lyith her still, if she asserts that he was in her 
corot^y^&t fhe momsnt the murder was committed. Mr. Carlyle 
says she does ; that Vie told him^so the other day when she was here. 
Qenhver was,; arid it was he, and no other, who did the murder.” 

“YeS,” burst forth Miss Carlyle, fqr the topic was sure to agitate 
her; ff that brasjen Jerehel did presume to come here I She chose her 
tinted well : .and may . thank her lucky stars that. I was not at home. 
Aithibalj^—- he’s. a tool, too ; duite as bad as you arc, Dick Hare, in 
some things— actually suffered her to lodge here for two days ! A 
vain, ill-conducted hussy, given to nothing but finery and folly \ ” 

“Afy* said that she knew nothing of Thorn’s movements now, 
Richard, and had not done so for some time,” interposed Mr. Carlyle, 
allowing his sister’s compliment to pass in silence. “ She heard a 
rumour, she thought, that he had gone abroad with his regiment.” 

' “ So much the better for her, if it is true that she knows nothing of 
him,” was Richard’s comment. “ 1 can answer for it that he is not 
abroad, but in England.” 

“And where are you going to lodge to-night ? ” abruptly spoke Miss 
Carlyle, confronting Richard. 

“ I don’t know,” was the broken-spirited answer. “ If 1 lie down 
in a snow-drift and am found frozen in the morning, it won't much 
matter.” 

“ Was that what you thought of doing ? ” returned Miss Carlyle. 

“No,” he mildly said. “What I had thought of doing was to ask 
Mr. Carlyle for a few shillings, and then I can get a bed somewhere. 
I know a place where I shall be in safety, two or three miles from this.” 

“ Richard, I would not turn a dog out, to go two 01 three miles, on 
such a night,” impulsively uttered Mr. Carlyle. “ You must stay here.” 

“ Indeed I don’t sec how he is to get up to a bedroom ; or how a 
room is to be made ready for him, for the matter of that, without 
betraying his presence to the servants,” snapped Miss Carlyle. And 
poor Richard Hare leaned his aching Lead upon his hands. 

But now, Miss Carlyle’s manner was more in fault than her heart. 
Will it be credited that, before speaking the above ungracious words, 
before Mr. Carlyle had touched upon the subject, she had been casting 
about in her busy mind for the % best plan of putting up Richaid— how 
it could be accomplished. • 

“ One thing is certain^’ she resumed. “ It wall be impossible for you 
to sleep here without its being known to Jftyce. And l suppose you 
and Joyce are upon the friendly terms of daggers drawn, for she be- 
lieves you were the murderer of her father.” 

‘“Let ftie disabuse her,” interrupted Richard, his pale lips working as 
he? started up. “Allow me to see her and convince her. Mr. Carlyle, 
why did you not tell Joyce the truth ? ” * 

f( “There’s that small 1 room at the^back of mine,” said Miss Carlyle, 
returning to the practical part of the subject * “ He might *lcep there. 
But Joyce must be taken i^to our confidence.” 

“Joyce had batter come in, ^ said Mr. Carlyle. “ Lwill say a word 
to her first” 0 4 * * 

He unlocked tSae opor and left the room, Miss Carlyle as jealously 
locking it again ; calm to Joyce, and beckoned her into the adjoinkig 
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apartment. He knew that Joyce's faith in the guilt of Richard Hare 
was confirmed and strong : hut he must uproot that bdie£ if Richard 
was to be lodged in his house that night. • * •* : * * * • 

“ Joyce,” he began, “ you remember how thoroughly imblusd wifh tlje 
persuasion you were, that Afy yent off after Richard Hare, and was 
living wifh him. I several times expressed my doubts upon the 
point. The fact was, I had positive information that she was not with 
him, and never had been, though I conlidered it expedient Upkeep my 
information to myself. , You are cdhvinced now that she was not 
with him ? ” 

“ Of course I am, sir.” 

“Well, you see, Joyce, that my opinion would have been worth 
listening to. Now I am going to try to shake your belief upon another 
point j and if I assure you that I have equally good grounds for doing 
so, you will believe me.” • 

“ I am quite certain, sir, that you would state nothing but what is 
true ; and 1 know that your judgment is sound,” was Joyce’s answer. 

4i Then 1 must tell you that 1 do not believe it was Richard Hare who ‘ 
murdered your father.” % 

“ *S/W” uttered Joyce, amazed out of her senses. 

“ I believe Richard Hare to be as innocent of the murder as you or 
I ” he deliberately repeated. “ I have had grounds for this opinion, 
Joyce, for many years.” 

“ Then, sir, who did do it ? ” 

“ Afy’b other lover. That dandy fellow, Thorn, as I firmly believe.” 
“And you say you have grounds for this belief, sir?” Joyce asked, 
after a pause. 

“ (rood grounds : and I tell you I have been in possession of them 
for years. I should be glad for you to think as I do.” 

“ But, sir, — if Richard Hare was innocent, why did he run away, and 
keep away ? ” 

“ Ah, why indeed 1 it is that which has done the mischief. His own 
weak cowardice was in fault ; he feared to return ; and he felt that he 
could not remove the odium of suspicion. Joyce, 1 should like you 
to see him, and hear his story.” 

“ There is not much chance of tha^ sir. *1 dare say he will never 
venture here again.” • 

“ He is here now.” • 

Joyce looked up, considfrably startled. 

“ Here, in this house,” repeated Mr. Carlyle. “He Jias taken shdter 
in it, and for the few houis that he will remain, we must extend Jbur 
hospitality and protection to him, concealing him in the best Wy 
we can. I thought it well that this confidence should be reposed fn 
you, Joyce. Come now, and *see him.” 9 m 

Considering thafc it was a subdued interview— it Was certainly % 
confused one. Richard talking vehemently, Joyce asking question 
after question. Miss Carlyle’s tongue goiqg as fas| as theirs. The 
only silent one was Mr, Carlyje. Joyite could not refine to believe 
protestations so solemn, and her suspicion veefred round aipoft Captain 
Thom. * * 

# And now about* the bfd,” interjected Mis|r Carlyle, ifnpatiemly. 
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jdjjrte ? ^ oidr wwththat i tetor <*, 

># %tfr etyMi ti» to^y of «w 

iWm^ss " 

rohm, of et maw. t>oe* not *>iae 

like hv*i to go through yours, that’s 

.Hy Aodldnk he go through? Do you suppose I mind young 
Dick wafer H 4 £, indeed,” she irascibly continued. * I only wnsh he 
was y#m«g 4mo4gh for me to flog him as 1 used to do, thars all: he 
desermife a$ much as any one ever did, pi tying the fool as he has done, 
in ail feptyd, I shill be m bed with cui tains dr^wn, and his passing 
through won^t harm me, and my lying thirt, won’t harm hum. Stand 
oh Ceremony with Dick Hare * What next, l wonder ? * 

This jkutit being settled, Joyce went to put sheets upon the bed, and 
Miss Carlyle returned to her own. Mr Carl) le meanwhile took Richard 
tn to supper, helped, him abundantly, and made him comfortable 
Under the influence of good cheer, a good fire, and a glass of hot 
brandy and water* which wound up the entertainment, Richard fUl 
asleep m his chair Not five minutes had he slept, however, when nc 
starter! up, wild and haggard, beating off, as it viere, some imagmoiy 
assailant. 


4t It was not P ” he uttered fearfully And passionately * It is of no 
use to lake me, for it was not I It * is another , he who-- — ” 
u Richard, Richard ! ” soothingly said Mr Carlyle 
Richard cast his bewikleu d eyes on to the supper-table, the file, Mr 
Carlyle, all reassuring objects to look upon u i declaie, sir, I dreamt 
that they had taken me What stupid thing* dreams are 1 w 
At this moment there came a gentle knock at the door, And Mr. 
Carlyle opened it. It w is Joyce 

The room is ready, sir,’ she whimpered, " and all the household are 
in bed,” 

u Then now is your time, Rgdnrd. Good night w 
He stole upstaus after Joy ^e, who piloted lum "through Miss Carlyle’s 
room* N othing could be seen of th it 1 idy, (hough something might be 
heard : One, given to truth more thxn politeness, might have caned it 
snoring. Toyceu showed Richard his chamber, gave him the candle, 
mm closed the door upon him 
♦Poor hunted Richard ! good night to you ! 


♦ *CHAPTI# XVIL 
« 

BARBARA'S SEAM AT REST. 

Moaslus dawned, "Ehe aaike 4uH feather, the same Ijeavy £01 of 
.snow, M'ia»C~5giyte took h<jr breakfast in tea, tat indulgence she had 
not Eiroured for evetso ‘ctanyyears, Richard H Aft ross, feut remained 
in ms chanter, and I if'b earned his bieajrfut in to him. * 
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«I ^JIL''Miii» deaa-twL-^ & #»H*T " “ 

""V« o£ k ^pre«emfi£. %** ijjj& f 

cannot tmiuii twj%«t»i^>t At a few «#i t wgAiL,., 

^^ilSS!& serva, ?‘ **1*1*0** fa**#* 

* to aay large town . they art all alifce ^ t^is^ X 

atXL & safer ta a large place than a small ws* ' e 

u I am mdmfcd to think that this man, Thorn, only made a show of 
threatening you, Richard. If he he really the guilty toty, 3ns pobsy 
must be to keep all ra quietness. The very worst thing that could 
happen fox him, would be your arrest * 
u Then why molest me ? Why send an officer to dodge me?* * 

“ He did not like your molesting him, and he thought he would 
frighten you After that day, you would piobablv ha\e seen no more 
of the officer. You may depend upon one thing, Richard ♦ had the 
policeman’s object been to take ytfli, he would hav e done so he would 
not have contented himself with following you about from place to 
place. Besides, when a detective officei is employed to watch a party, 
lie takes caie not to allow himself to be seen . now this man showed 
himself to you more than once ” 

“ Yes, there’s 1 good deal in tint,” observed Richard “ For, to one 
m his class of life, the baie suspicion of such a cume, brought against 4 
him, would crush him for ever in tlic eyes of Ins equals * 
u It is difficult to me, Richard, to believe that he is in the clafcs of 
life you speak of,” observed Mi, Carlyle 
“ There’s no doubt about it ; there’s none indeed. But that I did 
not much like to mention the name, for it can’t be a pleasant name to 
you, I should have said last night who I have seen him walking with,” 
continued simpie-hcoi ted Ri ch ml 
Mr Carlyle looked inquiringly “ Say on, Riehaid * 

"I have seen him, sir, with Sir Ti ancis Luvison twice. Once he 
was talking to him at the dooi of the#bettufg-roonas, and once they 
were walking arm in sftm Thiy are apparently upon intimate terms ” 
At this moment, a lou 4 angiy voice was heard calling from the 
stairs, and Richard leaped up as if* he had been shot. His door-^not 
the one leading to Miss Cailyle’s 100m— opened upon (he coandor, and 
the voice sounded as if its owner were coming m with a bopnd, J It 
was the voice of Mr, Justtce Hate. # • 

u Carlyle, where arc you? Hero’s a pretty thing happened. Con* 
down” t • 

Mr Carlyle for iq his life 3 »st his equanimity, and sprang to tb* 
door as eaghrly as Richard could havp done. He fotgoC that JjbyOe 
had said the door was locked and the key naslauL 4 s to RlO^Utd, he 
rushed on his hail and his whiskers, ana hesitated between 
bed and enside the wardrobe* * » , 1 f * • 

Don’t agitate ^Ursdf, Richard whispered^* ClrW \ * ttea? is 
no *100! danger* I Will go and keep him safely*” r " # 
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But when Mr, Carlyle passed through his sister’s bedroom, he found 
that lady had taken the initiative, and was leaning ' over the balus- 
trades, Saving b$en arrested in the process of dressing* Her clothes 
tfvere on, but her nightcap was not off: littlea cared she, hbwever, who 
saw her nightcap. * 

“ What oh earth brings you up in this weather ? ” began she in a 
tone of exasperation. 

# “l w^nt to see Carlyle. Nice news I have had I * 

" What about ? Anything cdnccrning^Annc, or her family ? ” 

’“Anne be bothered! * replied the justice, who was certainly, from 
some cause, in a furious temper. “ It concerns that precious rascal, 
whom 1 am forced to call son. I am told he is here.** 

Down the stairs leaped Mr. Carlyle, four at a time, wound his arm 
within Mr. Hare’s, and led him to a sitting-room, 

“ Good morning, justice. You had courage .to venture up through 
the snow ! What is the matter? you seem excited.” 

u Excited ! ” raved the justice, dancing about the room, first on one 
leg, then on the other, like a cat on hot bricks ; “ so would you be 
excited, if your life were worried out, as mine is, over a wicked scamp 
of a son. Why can't folks trouble their heads about their own busi- 
ness, and let my affairs alone ? A pity but what he were hanged, and 
the thing done with ! ” 

“ But what has happened ? ” questioned Mr. Carlyle. 
a Why, this has happened,” retorted the justice, throwing a letter on 
the table. “ The post brought me this, just now — and pleasant infor- 
mation it gives me ! ” 

Mr. Carlyle took up the note and read it. It purported to be from 
“ a friend ” to Justice Hare, informing that gentleman that his “ criminal 
son” was likely to have arrived at West Lynne, or would arrive in the 
course of a day or so : and it recommended Mr. Hare to speed his 
departure from it, lest he should be “ pounced upon.” 

“ This letter is anonymous ! ” exclaimed Mr. Carlyle. 

“ Of course it is,” stamped the justice. 

“ The only notice 1 should ever take of an anonymous letter would 
be to put it into the fire,” cried Mr. Carlyle, his lip curling with scorn. 

“ But who has written it ? ” {Lanced Justice Hare. u And is Dick at 
West Lynne ?— that’s the question 1 ” • 

“Now, is it likely that he would come % to West Lynne?” remon- 
strated Mr. Carlyle. “Justice, will you pardon me if I venture to 
give you my candid opinion ? ” 

The fool at west Lynne : running into the very jaws of death. By 
Jjj|>iter1 if I can drop upon him, I’ll retain him in custody, and make 
Put a warrant for his committal ! I’ll have this everlasting bother over.” 
“ I was about to giv^ you my opiaioh,” quietly put in Mr. Carlyle, 
I fear, justice, you bring these annoyances upoji yourself.” 

“ Bring them upon myself? ” ranted the indignant justice, “ I ? Did 
I murder Hallijqjin ? Di$ I fly away from the law? Am I in hiding, 
Beelzebub lgtows where ? Dt» I take gtarts, right down info my native 
# parish disgqjsed as a labourer, on purpose to worry my own father? 
Do* I write andnyimqtis letters? Bring them up A myself? Do I? 
Tlfet beats all, Carl 
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“ You will not hear me out. it is known that you are much exas* 
perated against Richard— ” * 

“And if your son serves you the sjme when he*i$ grown ftp, won’t 
you be. exasperated, jpray j ” fired Justice Hare. * * * , 

“ Do hear me. It is known- th^t you are much exasperated, md that 
any allusion to him excites atfti annoys you* Now, my opinion is, 
iustice, that Some busybody is raising these reports, and writing these 
letters on purpose to annoy you. It maylbe some one at West Lynrifc, 
very near u$, for all we know.” • 

“ That’s all rubbish,” peevishly responded'* the justice, after a pause* 

“ It’s not likely. Who’d do it ? ” 

“ It is very likely : but you may be sure they will not give us a cltie 
as to the 4 who.’ I should put that letter into the fire, and think no 
more about it. That’s the only way to serve them. A pretty laugh 
they have had in their sleeve, if it is any one near home, at seeing you 
wade up here through the snow this morning ! They would know, you 
were bringing the letter to consult me.” 

The justice — in spite of his obstinacy, he was somewhat easily 
persuaded to a different view of things, especially by Mr. Carlyle — 
let fall Ins coat-tails, which had been gathered in his arms, as he stood 
with his back to the fire, and brought both his hands upon the table 
with force enough to break it. “ if I thought that,” he thundered; 
“if I could think it. I’d have the whole parish of West Lynne before 
me to-day, and commit them for trial.” 

“ It’s a pity but that you could,” said Mr. Carlyle. 

“ Well, it may be, or it may not be, that that villain is coming here,” 
he resumed. “ I shall call m at the police-station, and tell them to 
keep a sharp look-out.” 

“ You will do nothing of the sort, justice,” exclaimed Mr. Carlyle 
almost in agitation. “ Richard is not likely to make his apipcarance 
at West Lynne ; but, if he did do so, would you, his own father, turn 
the flood upon him? Not a man living, but would cry shame upon 
you. Yes, Mr Hare, they would. If other people shrink from telling 
you the truth, I do not. You have boasted that you would deliver 
Richard up, if he ever threw himself in your path ; and your unnatural 
harshness has been commented upon in no measured terms : it has, 

I give you my word. J3ut of course no one believed that you would 
really do it You might take leave of your friends if you did, for you 
would find none willing to ofcn you [or one aftci wards.” 

“ I took an oath I’d do it,” said the justice. 

“You did not take an oath to go oft* to the police-station, ujjon tie 
receipt of any despicable anonymous letter, or any foolish report, afld 
say, 4 1 have news that my son will be here to-day ; look after him> 
Nonsense, justice 1 let the police look out for themselves; but don’t 
you set them on.” 0 9 9 » 

The justice growled? whether in , assent or dissent did Aol appear, 
and Mr. Carfyle resumed. - % 

44 Have you shown this letter to H#rre f or mentioned it to her? ” 

44 Not I f Pdidrrt give myself flme for that 9 had gone j»wn to the 
front gate, to see hop deep the snow lay in thHFoadtf whtm irfe postman 
camg up ; so I read it as I stood there. I weptpn for tidy coat aid 




ft ftm6 cotW 4 *#d/* sajd Ma Cariyte, * *hc wmiki be acting iugaiftst 
himfsl Mature. Th^fe wone phase of <he question ’vrtudh. yon may 
pfcssSfely not have glanced at, justice You speak of d$lrvem»g your 
aon tip i& fWfclaw : na$ it ever struck you that you would be ddtveftng 
up at the same time your wife’s life ? * 

“ilitml* s&}& the justice. 

* You W®uM find it tio ‘stuff So sure Richaid is brought to 
mat whether through your means or through ‘any other, so sure will 
ft kill your wife.* 

Mr. Mare took up the letter, which hid hia open on the table, 
folded it, and put it into its envelope. 44 1 suppose you don’t know the 
writing ? w he asked of Mr C irlyle. 

" I never saw it before, th it 1 remember Are you returning home ? ” 
" No, I shall go on to Beauchamp’s and show him this, md heir 
what he says It’s not much fatther ” 
tt Tdl him not to speak of it, then. Beauchamp’s safe, for his 
sympathies are with Richaid— oh yes, thc> are, justice ask htm the 
question plainly if you like, and lie will confess it I c an tell > ou more 
syTxSpathy goes with Richard than is acknou k dged to > ou. But I would 
not dww the letter to any one but Beauchamp,” added Mr Cailylt . 
** neitheV would I speak of it ” 

"Who can have wntten it 7 " repeated the justice. "It bears, )ou 
see, the London post mirk ’ 

"It is too wide a speculation to antcr upon. And no satisfuctoiy 
conclusion could come of it ” 


Justice Haic departed Mr Cmlyle watched him dr wn the avenue, 
striding under his umbrcllt, and then went up to Richard. Miss 
Carlyle Was sitting with him then 

H I thought 1 should pave died,” spoke poor Dick, " I declare, Mt. 
Carlyle, my very blood*seemed turned to witer, and I thought I shbuld 
have died, with flight Is he gone away, al» safe ? ” 
s Me has gone, and all is s ife ” 

H And what dtd he want ? What was it he lnd heard of me > * 

.Mr. Carlyle gave a brief explanation, and Richard immediately set 
down tfcfe letter as the woik of Thom * Wall it be possible for me to 
s 06 my mother this time ?” he demanded of Mr Carlyle, 

" l thmk it would highly miudicipus to let your mother know 
‘that you hie here* eg have been* here,” was Carlo’s answer. 
" She would naturally be inquiring mto particulars, mm when she 
came to pnm th&l you wfeje*pursucd, she would nevet have another 
moments pdtae. You Viust forego tbf Measure of seang her this time, 

‘f And Barbara J”l| B 


snow, -HO/W, 


but’** her lufttri 
, *< J :&acrf> ebe warn? obsar 
<< ! We wilt try, and; get her hare,” 

^ Shtfc can arrange about the 
mother could, you know, sir.” 

“ Yes. For Barbara is in receipt of. 
know she would wish for nothing better than to 
you* Cornelia, as an excuse for getting her , here, 1 " tmfet 
Hare that you are ill, and wish Barbara to come for thft^y 
you company. Shall I do so?” . ,, 

“ Say I am dead, if you like,” responded Miss Corny, wbowaslri one 
of her cross moods, , * 

Mr. Carlyle ordered the pony-carriage, and drove forth with John* 
He drew in at the Grove. Barbara and Mrs. Hare were seated to* 
gather, and looked surprised at the early visit. 

“Did you want Mr. Hare, Archibald? He is out. He went while 

breakfast was on the table, apparently in a desperate hurry.” 

“ I don’t want Mr. Hare. I want Barbara. I have come to 
her off.* 

“ To carry off Barbara ! ” echoed Mrs. Hare. 
u Cornelia is not well. She has caught a violent cold, 

Barbara to spend the day with her.” 

“Oh, Mr. Carlyle, I cannot leave mamma to-day. Sh 
herself, and she would be so dull without me.” 

“ Neither can I spare her, Archibald. It is not a day f< 
go out in.” 

How could he manage t o^say a wor&to Barbara alon 
deliberated- taUnncr ^ servant 

*itting-r» 


him to say that h 
time. The trams 

'Mrs. Haxe rose 

her maid s and Mr. Cart 
“ Barbara,” he wruspef 

What 1 maHy wan ] 

• She looked U P _w e ^, etmrn 


w 







pony-cani;ige. Barbara 
tin sat behind them, and would 
East Lynne, Mr. Carlyle gave 
^ the breakfast-room, 

'prise, Barbara ? ” 

rvery pale. "Something has hap- 

'“”.r "u, 

l 1 you. He is bci'e*” 

Under this roof. He slept here lasfnight* 

- r , Archibald 1 ” 

. ”t)nly fancy, Barbara ! I opened the window at nine last night, 
to look at the weather, and in burst Richard. AVe Could not let hint 
go oat again in the snow ; so he slept here, in that room next 
Cornelia's.” 

Docs sjte kuovv.of it ? ” 

'"Of course. And Jovce also : we were obliged to tell Joyce. 
Imagine Richaid’s fear! Your father came this morning, calling up 
he/stjiirs after me, saying he heard Richard was here. He meant at 
Lynne. I thought Richard would have gone out of his mind 
:w or.” 

' more explanations, and Mr. Carlyle took Barbara into the 
r r Carlyle and her knitting still keeping Richard company. 
l was to be the general sitting-room fpr the day ; and a hut 
“jehard’s dinner, would be seived in Miss Carlyle’s chamber 
, Joyce only admitted to wait upon them. 

1 must go,” said Mr. Carlyle, after chatting a few minutes. 

1 waiting for me, and my poor ponies arc in the snow.” 
be sura to be home early, lyl r. Carlyle!” said Richard. 
°p here : tpgfygfc ’gftSjP si * OT 
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